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Ir is, doubtless, perfectly well known to our readers that the first 
edition of the authorized English version of the Bible appeared 
in the year 1611, It was published in folio, and in a large 
black letter; and was quickly followed by other editions of vari- 
ous sizes, some in a type of the same description,—others in 
a smaller black type,—others again in the Roman character. 
Eleven different impressions appeared between 1611 and 1618, 
The first edition was, of course, the most important, as coming 
more immediately from the hands of the translators. But even 
this edition, being prepared by human beings, could advance 
no claim to completa exemption from human imperfections. 
And if the translators had been, themselves, infallible, their 
copyists and their printers would still have been liable to error; 
and their work could, therefore, hardly have been invested with 
the full dignity of a standard, from which it would be unlawful, 
in any instance, to depart. Manifest blunders of transcription 
and typography might, accordingly, be removed, in subsequent 
editions, without any intolerable violation of the wey of the 
NO. XXVII.—JULY, 1833. B 
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original impression. Again, in the reign of James I. and long 
after, the orthography of our language was so unsettled, that m 
all printed books, the same word would often occur with a dif- 
ferent mode of spelling in two consecutive sentences, and some- 
times even in the very same sentence; and half a dozen pages 
would frequently exhibit a still more capricious variety. It was, 
consequently, not to be expected that printers of the Bible were, 
in all future time, to persevere in retaining every unseemly 
blemish and inconsistency of this description, which might chance 
to be found in our version of the sacred text. On the contrary, 
as the national orthography became more fixed, it would obvi- 
ously be their duty to adopt so desirable an uniformity, instead of 
superstitiously respecting the unsteadiness, or the carelessness, 
of their predecessors. Further, there are many words of our 
language whose grammatical form and inflexion is undergoing a 
constant change. For instance, the ancient preterite of the verb 
fetch, was formerly written fet: in the same manner, /ift was 
often written, in former days, where we should write /ifted: and, 
on the other hand, the verb which, with us, is always rend in the 
present tense, frequently appeared in what we now consider as 
the preterite form rent. And it will scarcely be contended that, 
in cases of this sort, all subsequent editors were bound religiously 
to adore every obsolete grammatical formation of our ancestors. 
Lastly, there would occasionally occur in any work of that period 
a word or a phrase, which had afterwards fallen into such utter 
desuetude, as to become wholly unintelligible to any but persons 
deeply versed in the antiquities of our language. Of this de- 
scription is the word bought,—(probably the old preterite of the 
verb bow)—which was once used to signify a curve or knot, In 
such cases, indeed, the exercise of discretion would require much 

reater delicacy. But still, the cautious and sparing substitu- 
tion of intelligible words, for words which had ceased to convey 
any meaning ‘whatever, would hardly be deemed a very atrocious 
breach of editorial fidelity, 

If, then, the departures from the original edition of 1611, now 
to be found in modern editions, were all of them among the 
classes above enumerated—(namely, corrections of manifest errors 
of the press, or compliances with certain unessential changes in 
the language)—the public would, clearly, have no substantial 
reason for complaining, that the-copies of the English Bible now 
in circulation, were very unfaithful representatives of the labours 
of our venerable translators, And yet, it is quite evident that, 
even in that case, any person who should sit down to the business 
of collation, in the spint of a caviller, or an alarmist, would find 
in the existing editions of the Bible abundant opportunities for 
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labouring in his vocation. He might reckon, possibly, by the 
thousand, the deviations of the present from the ancient standard. 
He might, then, declaim on the audacity, the perfidy, or the care- 
lessness of privileged editors. And he might soon succeed in 
persuading a vast multitude of ignorant and timid people, that 
they were shamefully defrauded of the genuine oracles of God! 

But what are we to say to those departures (if any) from the 
authorized version, which may be called critical?—that is, what 
are we to say to passages where a modern edition exhibits a differ- 
ent sense from that which is to be found in the original edition ? 
Our answer to this question is, that we should be very unwilling 
to undertake the defence of the critic who first ventured on this 
supposed amendment: for such an example manifestly tends to 
a dangerous and licentious tampering with the work of the 
original translators. The correction itself may, possibly, be un- 
impeachable. But, undoubtedly, the proper place for its intro- 
duction is not in the authorized text of the Bible, but either in a 
professedly new translation, or else in the pages of a Commentary. 
The retention of some few mistakes of the first translators, may 
indeed be an evil; but then it is a much less evil than that of 
permitting editors, whatever may be their learning or their in- 
tegrity, to give a new sense to obscure or doubtful passages. 
For, if this were allowed, the authorized text might, in the course 
of ages, gradually disappear; and the public would then have to 
complain, very justly, that the work of King James’s divines was 
no longer before them, But, now, suppose that a critical 
alteration has actually been made; that its justness has long been, 
openly or tacitly, aknowledged by the learned; and that it has, 
accordingly, been allowed, for a long period, to maintain its 
place without murmur or. dispute. hat, in that case, would 
become the duty of any modern supervisor of an edition of the 
Bible? Is he, in the plenitude of his veneration for the ancient 
version, to restore it to its integrity, by recalling into the text the 
exploded error? Or, is he to retain an alteratioif which has, vir- 
tually, received the sanction of public consent and approbation? . 
We have, here, a case of conscience, of which different persons 
will, probably, give different solutions. For our own part, we are 
disposed to acquiesce in that of Dr. Cardwell, whose words are— 
“ I say nothing of the boldness which first made the alteration; 
I only commend the judgment, which, after it was getierally 
adopted, did not hesitate to retain it.” 

Changes of this last description, however, are likely to be 
much less considerable for their multitude, than their weight; 
and, consequently, when taken altogether, would do but litte, 
numerically, to swell the list of the most indefatigable collector of 
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grievances. But this is not all, ‘There is yet another invaluable 
source of complaint; and in order to understand the nature of it, 
we must bear in mind, that, in the original edition of the English 
Bible, there frequently occur words, and sometimes even short 
sentences, printed in a different character from the rest of the 
text. The reason for which this expedient was adopted, must be 

rfectly familiar to every one who has the slightest acquaintance 
with the languages in which the Sacred Books were originally 
written. It is an expedient which would be, more or less, neces- 
sary in the translation of any important work, even from one 
European tongue into another, if executed by persons anxious to 
warn the perusers of it, first, that, in certain passages, there was 
a difference between the idiom of the original language, and the 
idiom of the language of the translation; and secondly, that they 
had laboured, to the best of their knowledge and judgment, to 
introduce into the translation such words, as—although they had 
no specific counterpart in the original,—were, nevertheless, re- 
quired, in order fully to convey its meaning. ‘The resort to such 
an expedient, would, in fact, be no other, than a perpetual ad- 
monition to the public in general, that the persons engaged in 
the version had constantly before their eyes the genius and the 
spirit of the language which they were attempting faithfully to 
render; and it would, besides, be a perpetual invitation to the 
best informed readers, to compare the work of the translators 
with the original text. And if such a measure might be useful 
in any translation of an important work, it would, of course, be 
eminently serviceable in the version from a dead language into a 
living one,—and, more especially, from an Asiatic, and singularly 
elliptical language, into another, widely different in its form and 
construction. ‘Lhe expedient thus adopted by our translators, 
was, of course, continued in all the following editions of our 
Bible. The only difference was this,—that when the transla- 
tions came to be published in the Roman character, instead of 
the old black letter, the words introduced for the purpose of 
completing the sense, were printed in 2talics, 

Nothing, in short, can well be more evident than the fact, that 
the practice in question had its origin in the scrupulous caution 
and integrity of the translators. Had they omitted it, they might 
possibly, have been charged with introducing into the Bible, at 
their own discretion, and without notice, a considerable variety of 
matter, which had nothing exactly corresponding to it in the 
original. ‘Their adoption of it, however,—(as we have already inti- 
mated)—has, eventually, turned out to be another fruitful source 


of reprehension and complaint; not of complaint against the trans- 


lators themselves, but against the subsequent editors, who have been 
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the appointed guardians of the text. The gravamen recently pro- 
duced against those privileged bodies, is no other than this,—that 
they have not been content with the italics authorized by the 
divines of James I.; but have, most audaciously, ventured to 
introduce itulics, on their own authority, in a multitude of pas- 
sages, where no such distinction is to be found in the standard 
translation; and have, thus, most fearfully augmented the cata- 
logue of their delinquencies. ‘This article of charge, it will soon 
appear, occupies so prominent a meres in the discussions, 
which have been raised respecting the accuracy of the modern 
editions, that the whole might not inaptly be termed the ¢talic 
controversy. 

With a view to the more distinct exposition of these charges, it 
will here be necessary to state the process by which the text of 
the English Bible has been brought into the condition in which it 
is now presented to the public. Between sixty and seventy years 
ago, the attention of the world, more especially of the learned 
world, was drawn to the imperfect manner in which the Scriptures 
had been published. ‘The current editions exhibited all the 
defects, of every description, which were to be found in the 
original edition; and, together with them, a large and various 
accumulation of errors, subsequently contributed, whether b 
accident or design. A complete and careful revision of the whole 
of the authorized version was, accordingly, recommended b 
Archbishop Secker. ‘This recommendation was zealously fol- 
lowed by the delegates of the Oxford press. Several learned 
men undertook to prepare an edition more perfect than any that 
had preceded it. ‘The chief conductor of the business was Dr. 
Blayney. And the result of the undertaking was the publication 
in 1769, of two editions, one in quarto, and the other in folio, 
commonly known as Dr. Blayney’s editions. Of these, the latter 
being the more accurate of the two, has, since that time, been 
usually considered as the Standard for the English Bible. At all 
events, it has certainly been retained as their Standard by the 
delegates of the Oxford press. And one question now is, whe- 


ther they were justified in so retaining it. 


__ In judging of this question, it must be remembered that the 
instructions given to Dr. Blayney fixed upon the edition of 1611, 
as his Standard, And, from the account rendered by himself of 
his own labours, it appears, that to this Standard he adhered, 
with such exceptions only as the case seemed fully to justify, or. 
to render absolutely unavoidable. He had before him the Bible 
of Bishop Lloyd, of the year 1701, and two others printed at 
Cambridge: and his collations with these editions enabled him to 
point out, and to correct, certain manifest errors, which were 
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found not only in the later editions, but also in the original edi- 
tion of 1611. Whether the plan thus pursued by him was 
defensible or not, is, of course, open to fair and temperate dis- 
eussion. ‘Thus much, however, 1s quite certain,—that this plan 
was powerfully recommended, and undertaken with the most 
entire rectitude of purpose: and, to this hour, the Oxford dele- 
gates, instead of being ashamed of Dr. Blayney’s edition, are 
prepared most confidently to vindicate their adherence to it, 
They, moreover, assert, by the mouth of their advocate Dr, 
Cardwell, that, for the last twelve years at least, “ the text of the 
Oxford Bibles, though vot totally free from errors, affords a more 
perfect specimen of faithful printing, than any other book they 
are acquainted with of the same extent.” 

This declaration of confidence in the faithfulness and accu- 
racy of the Oxford editions, it is well known, has been drawn 
from Dr, Cardwell, by the pamphlet which stands first at the 
head of this Article. ‘The author of this arraignment is Mr. 
Curtis, formerly a bookseller, now a Dissenting Minister. The 
work appears in the form of four Letters to the Bishop of 
London, It charges the Universities with a most appalling 
amount of unfaithfulness. It numbers, almost by the myriad, 
the errors admitted by them into their editions of the Bible. It 
accuses them not only of typographical inaccuracy, but of wilful 
departure from King James's text. It complains that the British 
public are compelled to pay to the authorized printers of the 
Bible a tax of between forty and fifty thousand pounds a-year; 
and that all they get for their money is a disgraceful and_per- 
nicious accumulation of blunders. [It recommends an abolition 
of the existing monopoly, and the substitution of some more 
effective precaution for the protection of the text. It, moreover, 
affirms that such precaution might be obtained for less than 
a twentieth part of the present ax. And, lastly, it professes that 
all these accusations and complaints have, throughout, been 
prompted, not by the slightest * bad feeling” towards the Uni- 
versities; but, solely, by the writer’s love for ‘“ the blessed book,” 
and by his “ care and wish to secure correct Bibles for his coun- 
trymen,” 

It seems that, somehow or other, these professions of impar- 
tiality and good-will, have by no means been successful in win- 
ning implicit trust from the privileged functionaries of Oxford. 
For the pamphlet of Mr. Curtis has been recommended, by Dr. 
Cardwell, “ for perusal, to all persons who can derive pleasure 
from seeing feelings and statements placed in painful opposition 
to each other,—positive assertions resting upon precarious facts,— 
professions of kindness and sincerity in company with strong 
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tokens of artifice and malignity,—assumptions of knowledge in 
cases where there was real ignorance,—and a smooth surface of 
complacency and disinterestedness, but half concealing a sense 
of bitter disappointment.” 


“ Troth, Captain Peesel, but these be very bitter words!" 


whether, or not, they are more bitter than the occasion demands, 
we would much rather leave the public to pronounce, than give 
any positive opinion of our own. It scarcely forms a legitimate 
part of our duty to institute an analysis of the motives and feel- 
ings of Mr. Curtis, and to exhibit the various elements which 
may have entered into the mixture. Our concern is with argu- 
ments and facts. We shall therefore abstain from any detailed 
scrutiny into the proceedings of Mr. Curtis in this matter. We 
shall content ourselves with stating, that, whatever may have been 
the impulse which has governed his movements, it has been pow- 
erful enough to produce prodigious activity. He appears to have 
made his professions, and to have propounded his statements, and 
to have offered his services, in almost every possible quarter. He 
has applied to the Bishop of London—to the University of Cam- 
bridge—to the University of Oxford—to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury—and, lastly, (as to a grand Court of Appeal), to a com- 
mittee of Dissenting Ministers. At Cambridge, his zeal was 
such, that it induced Dr. Turton to talk of remuneration, for his 
proposed exertions in collating Bibles, with a view to the correc- 
tion of existing errors. There is, we all know, a sort of magic 
in the very word ‘* remuneration.” Nevertheless, it was not of 
sufficient potency to overthrow, for an instant, the modesty of 
Mr. Curtis. Not, indeed, that he exactly understood it, like 
Costard, to be ‘‘ the Latin word for three farthings.” But he 
did mention (“ in the spirit of candour which had pervaded their 
communications,”)—that although Dr. Blayney had received 
1000/. for putting the Universities in the wrong, be would 

only 5O00/. for assisting to set them right: and this sum, he 
** roughly thought,” the University of Cambridge might give him. 
Unfortunately, however, the University of Cambridge thought no 
such thing. In their reckoning, “ remuneration” ultimately 
dwindled down from 500/. to 100/.! Still the modesty of Mr. 
Curtis was undisturbed. He acquiesced, with a very tolerable 
grace, in this parsimonious arithmetic; and, verily, he did “ impet- 
ticoat the gratillity.” The University of Oxford was still more. 
untractable and niggardly than her sister. From her he could get 
neither “ guerdon,” nor ‘* remuneration,” nor encouragement of 
any kind. The Archbishop of Canterbury was almost equally 
impenetrable, Nothing, therefore, remained, but the final resort 
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to a tribunal of his Dissenting brethren. A committee was, ac- 
cordingly, formed of the most eminent Dissenting ministers, resi- 
dentin London and its environs, “ for the restoration and protection 
of the authorized version of the Bible.” A sub-committee was 
afterwards appointed, “ to verify and to report upon the various 
collations of the secretary of the general committee”—which secre- 
tary was Mr. Curtis! The secretary, thereupon, specified, in the 
postscript to his “ Four Letters to the Bishop of London,” the cases 
of “ intentional departure from the authorized version.” These 


cases were examined by the sub-committee: and their report is 
as follows:—* 


* At Grove House, Islington, June, 13, 1832. 


** Present—Dr. Bennett, Dr. Cox and Dr. Henderson, a sub-com- 
mittee appointed to verify and report upon a collation of various editions 
of the Holy Bible, made by the secretary.—Dr. Smith, though not of 
the sub-committee, kindly assisting in the investigation, it was 

** Resolved 1. That this committee are perfectly satisfied that an exten- 
sive alteration has been introduced into the text of our authorized ver- 
sion, by changing into Italics innumerable words and phrases, which are 


not thus expressed in the original editions of King James’s Bible printed 
in 1611. 


** 2. That these alterations so far from being an improvement of our 
Vernacular Translation, greatly deteriorate it; inasmuch, as in most 


* Justice requires of us to state here, that while we were engaged in writing this 
Article, the following advertisement in the Times came to our knowledge,—(though 
not till nearly a fortnight subsequently to its date, March 26,)—in which the sub-com- 
mittee make the following declatation:— 

That in publishing the resolutions of the 13th June, 1832, Mr. Curtis acted, not 
only without their concurrence, but in direct opposition to the written injunction of 
one of the committce,—to the positive declaration made to him by another, (who was 
also of the sub-committee), that such an act would be a gross breach of faith,—and to 
the obvious design of that part of their 4th resolution, in which it is declared expedient 
to wait for the Oxford Reprint of the edition of 1611. And, further,—that the sub- 
committee do not consider themselves responsible for any statements which Mr. Curtis 
has made in his Pamphlet, or which he may hereafter make ; and that he is no longer 
secretary to the committee to which they were appointed, or in any way connected 
with that body. They add: that as their design was not to implicate character, but to 
secure the integrity of the Text of the authorized version, they consider the reprint of 
the Standard Edition, now commenced at Oxford, as the first step towards the com- 
mencement of the object they bad in view.” The signature of Dr. J. Pye Smith is 
affixed to this declaration, together with the names of the sub-committee. 

The whole of our following remarks on this report were completed before any notice 
of the above declaration reached us. We did not think it necessary, or expedient, 
however, to expunge those remarks from our manuscript, before it went to the press : for 
we conceived it to be very desirable that the sub-committee should be distinctly aware 
of the impression which such a document is fitted to make on the public mind. We, 
nevertheless, are anxious that the sub-committee should have whatever advantage can 
be derived from their disavowal, not of the report itself, but of its publication. And if 
there should appear to be any thing of keenness or severity in any part of our stric- 
tures, our readers are welcome to exercise their discretion in transferring the applica- 


tion of those strictures in such portions as they may think right, fromthe sub-committee, 
to their Es-Secretery, Mr. Curtis. 
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instances, they convey to the reader the idea, that wherever any words 
are printed in Italics, there is nothing corresponding to them in the 
original text: whereas it must at once be obvious to every person who is 
competent to judge on the question, that what has been — in these 
instances was absolutely necessary in order to give the full force of the 
Hebrew and Greek idioms; and consequently should have been printed 
in the same characters as the rest of the text. 

“3. That those who have made these alterations, have discovered a 
great want of critical taste, unnecessarily exposed the sacred text to the 
scoffs of infidels, and thrown such stumbling-blocks in the way of the 
unlearned, as are greatly calculated to perplex their minds, and unsettle 
their confidence in the text of Scripture. 

“4. That it be recommended to the general committee, to take such 
measures as they shall deem most likely to effect a speedy return to the 
Standard text, which has thus wantonly been abandoned; but that it is 
expedient to wait till the reprint of the edition of 1611, now printing 
at Oxford, be before the public, ere any further correspondence be en- 
tered upon with the Universities, 


“ (Signed) E. Henperson. 
F. A. Cox. 
J. 


* It may be right to state that the members of the committee are J. 
Bennett, D.D.; J. Blackburn; George Collison; F. A. Cox, LL. D.; 
Thomas Curtis; J. Fletcher, D.D.; E. Henderson, D.D.; J. Pye 
Smith, D.D.; J. Townley, D.D.; R. Winter, D.D.” | 


The attention of our readers is particularly invited to this re- 
port. It is, most assuredly, well entitled to their attention: for 
it expresses the sentiments of some of the most distinguished 
individuals of the Dissenting community. And yet, it is most 
remarkable, that their statement contains not one syllable relative 
to the miscellaneous imputations produced by their secretary. It 
is wholly confined to the Italic department of his grievances. 
According to the sentence of this tribunal, the “ very head and 
front of the offending” of our modern editors, 1s, their expression 
in Italics of a multitude of words and phrases, which are not so 
expressed in the original edition of King James’s Bible. What 
then becomes of the other counts of the very copious indictment 
preferred against them by the public accuser? How happened 
it that even the brethren and familiar friends of Mr. Curtis 


should have consigned to silence and oblivion the remaining: 


swarm of imperfections which are said by him to disgrace our 
English Bibles?’ How are we to account for their virtual aban- 
donment of all his other charges, but by concluding that, in the 
estimation of the sub-committee, those other charges were wholly 
destitute of foundation,—or, at least, that they vanished into utter 
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insignificance, when compared with the capital offence of multi- 
plying the Italics? 

The manifesto of this committee might, in truth, reasonably 
warrant the defenders of the modern text, to dismiss all thought 
or anxiety respecting the other heads of accusation, set forth in 
the pamphlet of Mr. Secretary Curtis. It may nevertheless be 
due to the public to bestow some notice on these charges, before 
we proceed to that, which, undoubtedly, forms the main feature 
of the present controversy. 

The grand complaint, then, of Mr. Curtis, is, that the original 
edition of 1611 has been abandoned; nay, more than this, that it 
never was before the Oxford delegates, when they undertook 
their revision of the text, in 1767! His words are as follows;— 


“ Shall we find that Dr. Blayney, or any of his learned friends, KNEW 
the edition of 1611, to which they evidently refer as King James's Bible, 
to be the first original edition? The phrase, the edition of 1611, was 
evidently written on the supposition of there being but one edition of that 
year. But I personally possess rwo. The copies of the Universities 
are all of one edition, L believe. But in the Archbishop's library at Lam- 
beth, and lately in the possession of George Offor, Esq., of Tower Hill, 
was a distinct edition of 1611, answering to my No. 1. Those of the 
Universities answer to my No. 2. And these editions are both in the 
large black letter.” —p. 34. | 


Again,— 


* The fact of there being two editions at least of this year, 1611,— 
one in the Lambeth library, and the other at his hand—is surely suffi- 
cient to prove that Dr. Blayney, and the Oxford reformers of the text 
in 1769, were disgracefully ignorant of the materials they might have 
accumulated for their task. The resolution of the delegates bears this 
ignorance of a vital point—(which is, the first edition) —on the face of 
it, and leaves it doubtful whether, throughout the whole business, they 
had a document of the slightest genuine authority before them. That is, 


they may have mistaken a second and more inaccurate, for the first and 
genuine edition of the translators.”—p. 55. 


Now let us hear the reply of Dr. Cardwell to this formidable 
and very unceremonious charge of disgraceful ignorance, and this 
want of a document of the slightest genuine authority. Accord- 
ing to his statement, then, the case stands thus. Of the Ox- 
Jord original, (the authority of which is questioned by Mr. Cur- 
tis), thirteen copies have been examined at Oxford. Of these 
thirteen copies, the greater part have titles to the Old Testament, 
and all of them have titles to the New. In every instance, the 
daie is 1611. Of another edition, eight copies have been ex- 
amined at Oxford : and four out of the eight are found to have titles 
to the Old Testament, bearing date 1613. Of the other four, 
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the titles have been lost. ‘The titles of the New Testament in 
this edition, it is true, bear the date of 1611. But then it is also 
true, that they appear to have been taken, with some little altera- 
tion, from the same block with that edition which bears, ‘hrough- 
out, the date of 1611. What, therefore, is the inevitable infer- 
ence,—but that the last mentioned edition is of a later date than 
the former? And this result, Dr. Cardwell further informs us, is 
confirmed by a multitude of small but decisive tokens, which 
make the matter clear to every intelligent and experienced printer. 
With regard to the Lambeth copy,—it is stated by Dr. Cardwell 
that this copy did not belong to the Lambeth library before the 
time of Archbishop Secker; and that, on examination, it 1s found 
to be actually a compound made up from different editions; and 
that it contains many leaves, in various parts of the book, ascer- 
tained to belong to the year 1640, And this 1s the copy which 
Mr. Curtis has dignified with the mark of Ais No. 1, and which, 
in his judgment, is to supersede the Oxford original of 1611!— 
It appears, therefore, that there were not two editions of 1611; 
but, one of 1611, and one of 1613; that the Lambeth edition 
is, for the present purpose, of no authority whatever; and that the 
delegates hud before them, the Oxford original, of 1611, the only 
document to which any genuine authority can be ascribed. 

It may, perhaps, be said, that Mr, Curtis was ignorant of all 
this. This may very possibly be so. But, if it be, he will 
hardly complain, should the public prefix to Ais detected igno- 
rance the same epithet of disgraceful, with which he has not 
scrupled to stigmatize the imputed ignorance of the Oxford dele- 

ates. 
. But, further, if Mr. Curtis is to be believed, it is of marvellous 
slender importance whether the delegates had the true original 
edition before them, or whether they had not. For he tells us, 
plainly, that, if they had it, they were totally unable to make a 
proper use of it. He affirms, roundly, that neither they, nor 
Dr. Blayney, “ knew enough of the matter to distinguish between 
typographical and critical alterations!”—p. 57. Now, we can- 
not very well pretend to conjecture with what feelings the Sub- 


- Committee of Dissenting Ministers must have contemplated an 


assertion like this, from the mouth of their secretary. But this 
we know,— that to us it sounds very much like the extremity of 
fool-hardiness and utter infatuation. Dr. Blayney, a most emi- 
nent Hebrew scholar, knew nothing of criticism; and the dele- 
gates of the Oxford press knew nothing of typography; and so, 
between them, they bungled most ignominiously in the discharge 
of an important and sacred responsibility; and it is happily re- 
served for Mr. Curtis, secretary to the Dissenting Sub-Com- 
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mittee, to gibbet their disgraceful and blundering ignorance! — It 
would be a waste of time and patience to offer another word of 
commentary on this prodigious exhibition of hardihood. ‘Truly 
the zeal of the secretary appears to have completely eaten up his 
discretion. For though the Oxford editors may not have had 
before them the Lambeth copy, No. 1, it is clear that they Aad 
before them, in addition to the undoubted standard of 1611, the 
most elaborate editions of modern date; for instance, Bishop 
Lloyd’s edition of 1701, together with the two Cambridge Bibles 
(which would abundantly inform them of the alterations, whether 
right or wrong, which had subsequently been introduced into the 
text); and that they, likewise, had constantly before them the 
Hebrew and the Greek originals. With such an apparatus, they 
must, indeed, have been bunglers, worse than Mr. Curtis himself 
can imagine or describe, if they were unable to discriminate be- 
tween mere errors of the press, and manifest departures from the 
sense of the original edition! 

It would be impossible for us, without writing another 
pamphlet, to follow Mr. Cartis through his whole labyrinth of 
accusations. ‘The arbitrary variations complained of by him, re- 
late chiefly to the punctuation,—the heads or contents of chap- 
ters,—the column titles,—the marginal notes,—the 
marks,—and, more particularly, the distinction of character used 
in printing the Sacred Name. Of these, the last is the only one 
of any solemn importance. ‘The others scarcely fall within the 
description of departures from the text. We must therefore refer 
the reader, who may be desirous of satisfaction, respecting such 
subordinate matters, to the reply of Dr. Cardwell; observing, 
merely, that occasional changes im the column-titles became quite 
inevitable, as the editions were altered in size and form. There 
was manifestly no alternative, but either to abandon them alto- 
gether, or else to frame them, from time to time, in accommoda- 
tion to the varying distribution of the text, in page and column. 

The alleged departures from the authorized version, in printing 
the names of the Deity, form undoubtedly a more important 
head of enquiry, It cannot be needful to remind our readers, 
that the translators of the Bible were withheld from printing the 
ineffable name Jehovah, by a scruple somewhat analogous to 
that which restrained the Jews from giving utterance to it. They 
substituted for it the term “ Lord.” But then, as the same term 
would often be required for the purpose of expressing the title 
Adon, or Adonai, t was necessary to adopt some distinction in 
the English version, which might inform the reader whether 
Jehovah or Adonai was the word in the Hebrew. They accord- 
ingly printed Lorp in capitals, wherever it was used as the 
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representative of the name Jehovah, and they printed the same 
word in the small character when the original was Adonai. In 
those cases where Adonai and Jehovah occurred together, this 


9 expedient would of course fail; and the method then resorted to, 


was, to represent the word Jehovah by the word Gop, in capital 


q letters. And, lastly, where Jehovah was followed by the word 
~ Elohim, the word ‘ God” was still retained, as corresponding to 


Elohim; but it was printed in ordinary characters, and was pre- 


| ceded by Lor», printed in capitals. So that Adonai Jehovah 


- would, in English, be represented by Lord Gop; and Jehovah 
Elohim by Lorv God, 


Every one must instantly perceive that distinctions like these 


~ would become as snares and pitfalls to the most vigilant typo- 
_ graphy: and that all these perils might well nigh have been 
_ avoided by preserving the word Jehovah in the English transla- 
tion throughout. ‘The errors which have actually crept into our 
_ Bibles from this source of confusion are the more deeply to be 
lamented, because it cannot be denied that, in the opinion of the 
best Hebrew scholars, the title of Jehovah is one which imports 
no less than the eternity and self-existence of the Deity,—a no- 
_ tion which it cannot be safe or reverent to trifle with in an 

translation of the Scriptures. And yet, after all, the distinctions 
_ in question are chiefly, if not solely, interesting to the scholar and 
_ the divine. ‘To the unlettered reader they are comparatively un- 
_ important. What peasant or artisan ever felt his spirit sensibly 
_ raised up or edified by seeing the title Lorp in capital letters 
- instead of ordinary ones? What notice could this convey to him 
_ that the self-existence and eternity of God were, here, in the 
_ contemplation of the sacred writer? And how could his devotion 
_ be endangered or disturbed by finding the same word in the or- 
_ dinary character, where capitals should have been employed ? 
_ To him, the phrase would, in meaning, be precisely the same, in 
_ whatever form it might be printed. ‘To those persons who might 


be acquainted with the original languages, errors of this deserip- 


_ tion would, indeed, be more offensive than they ever can be to 


the unlearned. But even to the learned, such errors are much 
less momentous than may at first appear. For how is the theo- 
logian or biblical critic to be misled by them, when he has the 


: a Bible constantly within his reach? 


hese considerations, indeed, can never for a moment be pro- 


_ duced in palliation of careless printing or revision. But the 


will naturally start up in the mind of all tolerably intelligent 
readers, on hearing the sonorous and tragic emphasis with which 
the failures in question are denounced by Mr. Curtis. “ It is 


j startling,” he exclaims, “ to see that, in the chief seats of our na- 
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tional and biblical learning, a grammatical peculiarity of the ori- 
ginal scriptures, of more importance, perhaps, than any other 
peculiarity in any of the grammars of the earth, should be cast, as 
it were, to the winds!” And who are they who have cast it to 
the winds, but Dr. Blayney, and his disgracefully ignorant asso- 
ciates! Well, then, what standard are we to follow for their cor- 
rection? ‘The original edition of King James ?—Why, the edi- 
tion of King James contains no less than twenty-eight errors of 
this very dese ription! Any other edition of the English Bible? 
Against this, Mr. Curtis will of course protest; and well he may 
—for no edition is to be found, in which such errors do not occa- 
sionally occur. What then is to be done, but to resort to the 
Hebrew Bible as the standard ?—that is, to do what Mr. Curtis 
is eternally condemning, viz. to depart from the venerable English 
standard of 1611!) In spite, however, of his condemnation, this 
is precisely what the University of Oxford are now in the habit of 
doing : for the Bibles printed at the Oxford press do actually de- 
viate in this respect from the edition of 1611, and are in strict 
accordance with the Hebrew; as strict, at least, as mortal falli- 
bility and imperfection will allow. And if at any time an acci- 
dental error of this class should still be occasionally detected, it 
is to be hoped that the present delegates will experience a little 
more charity from the public, than their predecessors have re- 
ceived at the hands of Mr. Curtis; and that they will no longer 
be accused of carelessly tossing to the winds the most important 
grammatical peculiarity on earth ! 

But we must now hasten forward to the main body of the de- 
linqueney which lieth heavy on the memory of Dr. Blayney and 
his confederates—namely, their intolerable license in the use of 
Italic letters! And here we really feel half tempted to retire 
from the office of criticism or arbitration, and to leave the case 
wholly in the hands of Dr. Turton; in other words, to print his 
pamphlet in these pages, from the beginning to the end. We 
know of no other means by which we could so effectually do 
justice to the cause he represents. But as this would oceupy rather 
too much of our space, we shall endeavour to give the public as 
complete a notion as our limits will allow, of the triumphant man- 
ner in which Dr, ‘Turton has disposed of the case. 

We must begin by requesting our readers to look back to the 
manifesto of the sub-committee, printed by us above, in p. 8. 
And when they have well considered the language of that docu- 


ment, we shall next solicit their attention to the following reflec- 
tions which it has extorted from Dr. ‘Turton :— 


“To say the truth, if I were a member of the Sub-Committee, I 
should at the present moment feel greater uneasiness of mind than it has 
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ever yet been my lot to feel. Before this time, I should have ascertained 
the real state of the case, with regard to these italics; and when I saw 
it in print, as my own deliberate declaration to the world, that those 
who had made the alterations in question ‘‘ had exposed the sacred text 
to the scoffs of infidels, and thrown such stumbling-blocks in the way of 
the unlearned, as are greatly calculated to perplex their minds, and un- 
settle their confidence in the text of Scripture,”—TI should shrink from 
the purport of my own language. Even if I considered it as my happi- 
ness, rather than my misfortune, not to belong to either of the great Aca- 
demical Institutions of the country, I should still acknowledge that such 
institutions ought not to be censured on slight grounds. I should be 
aware that, on very insufficient evidence, I had held up to public repro- 
bation the characters of men who had never injured me, and of whom I 
had no reason to think evil. These would now be my feelings if it were 
my unhappiness to be a member of the Sub-Committee.” 


These, indeed, are not words of bitterness, (though they cannot 
be very much like the honey-comb in the mouth of the Sub- 
Committee, or of Mr. Secretary Curtis!) but they are words of 
grave and solemn rebuke, which sound like the knell of that 
cause, for the demolition of which Dr. Turton has stepped forth. 
It now remains for us to contemplate the process by which he 
has effected its destruction. 

He begins by a brief exposition of the purposes for which the 
italics were introduced into the edition of 1611, and produces 
various examples of the practice from the text of that edition. 
Sometimes it appears that a verb is printed in italics; e.g. 
‘¢ Darkness was on the face of the deep.”—* Pride goeth before 
destruction.” —* Faith cometh by hearing.” Pronouns are occa- 
sionally presented in the same type,—thus: ‘ We have Abraham 
to our father.”—* And knowest /is will.”—‘* The author and 
finisher of our faith.” Occasionally nouns: ‘ The time that 
women go out to draw water.’—“ Let the wilderness and the 
cities thereof lift up their voice.’—* Neither will He keep his 
anger for ever.”—‘‘ God 1s not the author of confusion.” Pre 
positions and connecting particles are very often printed in the 
same way: “ The table and all the vessels thereof.” ——-“ So Hiram 
gave Solomon cedar trees, and fir trees, according to all his 
desire.’”—* They are corrupt, and speak wickedly concerning 
oppression,” &c. X&c. &c. In short, there is perhaps no part of 
speech which is not frequently distinguished by the type in which 
it is printed from the rest of the sentence. And sometimes phrases 
and even short sentences are similarly marked: ‘‘ He was the 
father of such as dwell in tents, and of such as have cattle.”— 
“A brother offended is harder to be won than a strong city.”— 
“He bendeth Ais bow to shoot his arrows.”—* Inasmuch as not 
without an oath he was made priest.” 
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No person with three ideas in his head can look at the above 
instances without seeing in a moment the object of the translators, 
He must perceive that the zfalics were not adopted by them for 
the purpose of informing the public that in some places they had 
ventured to take liberties with the original text,—only that they 
could not think of doing this without giving distinct notice. On 
the contrary, their intention obviously was to point out, that im 
many cases the difference of the idiom was such as would disable 
them from preserving the full meaning of the sacred text, and some- 
times even from making it at all intelligible, without introducing 
more words than the original contaimed ; and, by way of a check 
upon this exercise of their own discretion, they printed the words 
so introduced in a different character. 

The application, however, of an expedient like this, would of 
course demand an immensity of care and attention on the part 
of translator, copyist, and printer. [It is no matter of surprise 
if they all occasionally nodded over such a task, 1 the course of 
so protracted a work. ‘That they did sometimes slumber over it 
seems evident from the fact that the ¢a/tes are often, to all appear- 
ance most capriciously, omitted. ‘There were multitudes of pas- 

sages in the original Bible of 1611 in which the principle seemed 
to have been utterly forgotten, aud which passages yet demanded 
the application of that principle quite as manifestly and urgently 
as any in which it had been most scrupulously observed. In- 
stances such as these would very naturally force themselves on the 
attention of subsequent editors, and more especially on the atten- 
tion of persons lke Dr, Blayney and his coadjutors, solemnly 
entrusted with a complete revision of the text. It would as na- 
turally occur to such persons, that their office could not be faith- 
fully or usefully discharged without an attempt to carry into more 
complete effect the principle of the translators themselves, by 
applying it to numerous words and phrases which they had 
printed in the ordinary character. And what if they had heard 
a voice behind them, saying, ‘* Beware how you depart from the 
edition of 1611: at your peril introduce a single italic not war- 
ranted by that venerable standard: tremble at the thought of ex- 
posing the sacred text to the scoffs of intidels, and of placing 
stumbling-blocks in the way of the unlearned!” If, we say, they 
had heard a warning like this, is it to be imagined that they ‘would 
have listened for a moment to such an oracle? No: they would 
have known their duty better; and, to them, their sense of duty 
would have been the Sic Gawvos AQiSos. And as for the arduous 
responsibility of venturing to supply the manifest omissions, and 
to correct the manifold inconsistencies of King James’s translators 
in their use of talics,—they would almost as soon have thought of 
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shrinking from it, as they would have thought of declining to 
correct the grossest blunders of King James’s press. 

The manner in which they have acquitted themselves of this 
responsibility is the next thing to be considered ; and this will be 
best ascertained by a reference to certain texts examined by the 
Sub-Committee. 

The first instance considered by Dr. Turton is Gen, i, 9, 10. 
In the edition of 1611 no italics appear in these verses, whereas 
the modern editions exhibit them thus: ‘ Let the dry land appear ; 
and it was so. And God: called the dry dard earth.” And this 
deviation from the ancient standard is the first item of complaint. 
There is no word, it is true, in the original, corresponding to 
land; but then, saith the accuser, the Hebrew word effectually 
implies it. Be itso. And now take @ Kings, ii, 21: “ There 
shall not be from thence any more dearth or barren land.” Ought 
the last word in this sentence, then, to be in italics, or not? If 
it ought, our modern editors are also clearly right in the instance 
above condemned by the Sub-Committee, for the two cases are 
perfectly analogous. If it ought not, the original translators were 
wrong, for they have printed it “barren land!” ‘The Sub- 
Committee are entirely welcome to whichever horn of this dilemma 
may suit them best. 

Again: we should like to know how the Sub-Committee would 
themselves have printed the following words in Gen. xx, 17; 
And they bare children.” If they should answer, that they 
would print chi/dren in italics, then we should ask, why are they 
angry with the modern editors for doing likewise? But if they say 
that the word should be printed in the ordinary character, as it is 
in the original text, we should then like to take their pleasure 
respecting the following passage: Gen. v. 3. ‘‘ The sons of God 
came in unto the daughters of men; and they bare children unto 
them.” And here we should address them as before,—‘* Now, 
Gentlemen, what say you, “ Italics,” or ‘ No italics?” If they 
would be consistent with themselves, they must unquestionably 
reply “ No italics!” But if they were so to reply, they would as 
unquestionably be inconsistent with the venerable standard, which 
prints the latter words thus ; “ and they bare children unto them.” 

There would be scarcely any end to an accumulation of in- 
stances in which the practice of the modern editors is irresistibly 
justified by the practice of the translators, But we must content 
ourselves with one or two passages more from the New ‘Testa- 
ment. It will hardly, we suppose, be contended that the copulas 
should be differently printed in such passages as these: ‘ Strait 
is the gate and narrow is the way, &c.”—* This is a faithful say- 
ing, &c.”” Now, in the latter of these two passages only have the 
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italics been adopted by the translators. Were the moderns then 
to worship their inconsistency, and to discard the italics in the 
former? Once more: Our translators have printed—* Let us 
hold fast our profession ;” Why then 
is a modern editor to be charged with “ a wanton abandonment 
of the standard text,” for printing—* Servants, obey your masters 
in all things ;” (01 draxwers xaTa ToIg xugiois) 

For further examples, however, we must unavoidably entreat 
the reader to consult the pages of Dr. ‘Turton himself. They 
seem to us to set the whole question at rest for ever; and they 
are further most valuable for the exposition which they contain 
of the principles upon which the italics were originally adopted, 
and have been subsequently introduced. We apprehend that the 
sub-committee themselves must by this time be fully well con- 
vinced that he is abundantly warranted in exclaiming—* [ do 
affirm, in the face of the world, that the modern téalics are not, 
in the least, more liable to objection than the italics of 1611.” 

If however the gentlemen of the sub-committee are not yet 
fully satisfied of their own rashness,—if they still imagine that 
their charges can survive the pamphlet of Dr. 'Turton—we would 
then, most respectfully, propose to them the following sort of 
ordeal, with a view of bringing the question to a final issue. Let 
the triumvirate, viz. Doctores Beunett, Cox, and Henderson, 
either by themselves, or with a tales de circumstantibus from 
among their brethren, be placed under lock and key, either at 
Grove House, Islington, or, should they prefer it, in the most 
comfortable common room at Oxford. Let them there be pro- 
vided with Hebrew Bibles, and Greek Bibles, and Latin Bibles, 
and Bibles in every language under heaven. Let them, moreover, 
be furnished with copies of that modern edition of the English 
Bible which is most plentifully garnished with italics. But let 
not the original standard edition of 1611 be suffered to enter their 
chamber. Lastly, let them, during the period of their confine- 
ment, be rigidly contined to the diet of the Pythagorean or the 
Nazarite. ‘he task which we would assign them, in their im- 
prisonment, would be no other than this,—to employ their own 
sagacity and their own learning,—(aided with the Biblical appa- 
ratus collected for them, but without the help of the original text 
of 1611,)—in separating, from among all the passages, marked 
by ifalics in the modern editions, those which are peculiar to the 
standard edition of King James. We grievously suspect that, if 
they were not to emerge from their captivity, till this task was 
accomplished, the experiment would be an awful one indeed ! 
We further do surmise that if their doors were not to be unclosed, 
till they should have arrived at some tolerable agreement among 
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themselves, upon the subject, with reference to any one specified 
portion of the Scriptures, they would come out much thinner, much 
sadder, if not much better men, than they wentin! And of this 
we feel perfectly assured, that they would be unable to look 
back upon their own labours, without trembling at the thunders 
of their own report. 

Do they doubt the justness of our anticipations, in the case we 
have imagined? or, do they object to the experiment on so for- 
midable a scale? If they do—we willingly consent to propose it 
in a less portentous shape. Let them only take Dr. 'Turton’s 
pamphlet, and let them imagine that they had before them all the 
instances which that pamphlet contains, of passages marked with 
italics, whether selected from the edition of 1611, or from any 
modern edition, —and that they had these instances before them pro- 
miscuously, and without the slightest previous knowledge respect- 
ing the copy from which each instance had been extracted: let 
them imagine this ;—and then let them say, candidly and honestly, 
whether they believe that they could tell the ta/ics of 1611, from 
the italics of 1769, or of any subsequent period? And if their 
answer should be, (as we have no doubt it must be)—in the nega- 
tive, —then let them think of the firebrands they, or their Secretary, 
have been scattering: nay—let them take care lest they them- 
selves should be in danger of a scorching !—It is, indeed, a fearful 
thing to ‘expose the sacred text to the scoffs of intidels,—to 
throw stumbling blocks in the way of the unlearned,—and to un- 
settle their confidence in the text of Scripture!” And, this being 
so, it is likewise a fearful thing for men to spread abroad such 
imputations as these,—especially if, by their own confession, they 
would be unable, without previous notice, to distinguish between 
the rock of offence, and the goodly stones which add both to the 
strength and symmetry of the building! 

It might—as Dr. Turton has most judiciously and happily 
suggested—be matter of curious speculation, to conjecture what 
might have been the fate of the privileged editors of the Bible, 
had they religiously abstained from all violation whatever of the 
standard of 1611. Every one knows that among the most ap- 
proved and popular topics of complaint against our learned 
bodies, none is more effective than their antipathy to improve- 
ment. We are eternally reminded that they are always a century, 
at least, behind the age in which they live,—that in the midst of 
the universal progress, they alone are, to all appearance, station- 
ary—that their lethargic slumbers can be disturbed by nothing 
but by fierce and vexatious dreams of innovation and confusion,— 

_ that the very word change fills their brain with all manner of ugly 
: phantoms,—and that, consequently, they are no better than cor- 
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| porations instituted for the perpetuation of ignorance, error, and 
: abuse. All this is as familiar as household words in the ears of 


our most thinking and most reforming people ! Let us, then, 
suppose that the Universities had, in this mstance, remained faith- 
ful to the character which the men of “ hberal ideas” have always 
so generously ascribed to them: that, true to their natural abhor- 
rence of innovation, they had retained the text of 1611, unaltered 
and inviolate, to the present time. What, in all human probabi- 
lity, would, then, have been the phenomena, attendant upon an 
| inquiry into the condition of the inelish Bible? For our own 
| . yarts, we can easily imagine a sub-committee assembled at Grove 
louse, Islington; and, after deep and solemn deliberation, agree- 
mg the following resolutions : 
. That this committee are perfectly satished that multiplied 
inaccuracies and inconsistencies are to be found in the original 
i. text of our authorized version; more especially in the parual, 
irregular, and capricious of aalics, as expressed in 
une ~~, editions of King James’s Bible printed in 1611, 
That the italics found m those editions, ought either to have 
ak discarded altogether in the modern impressions—or else, 
should have been much more extensively and judiciously applied : 
since the present limited and unsteady use ot them must convey 
to the unlearned reader the erroneous impression, that, in the 
places so distinguished,—and in no others,—words have been 
introduced which have nothing corresponding to them in the 
are or Greek originals. 
That those, who have scrupulously adhered to the use of 
3 thy as circumscribed by the authority of the original edition, 
have discovered a great want of critical taste,—have suffered the 
English text to remain exposed to the suspicion of carelessness 
or unfaithfulness,—and have tailed to remove a stumbling block, 
which may seriously shake the confidence of the public in the text 
of Seripture. 

4. That it be recommended to the general committee, to take 
such measures as they shall deem most likely to effect a speedy 
correction of the standard text, the manifest errors of which have 
been thus unwisely and pedantically preserved: but that it may 
be expedient to wait ull an exact reprint of the edition of 1611 
shall be before the public, ere any correspondence be entered 
upon by the U niversities, 

Such is the report, which, as we humbly surmise, might not 
unreasonably have been expected from a conclave of Dissenting 
ministers, had the standard of King James been suffered to re- 
main m its ancient and venerable state of imperfection, And 
verily, if under such circumstances, a report of this description, 
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had appeared, the delegates of Oxford and the syndics of Cam- 
bridge would, in our judgment, have been placed by it in no 
very enviable condition. ‘They would, we think, have had but 
little reason to applaud or congratulate themselves, on account of 
their fidelity to the very blemishes of their original: and we have 
very little doubt that if our translators themselves could revisit 
the earth, even they would have found themselves compelled to 
acquiesce, with deep humility, in the complaint of the delegates 
of Grove House. I rom the present generation of reformers and 
economists, at all events, our monopolist editors would have had 
no mercy to expect. We should have then have heard of nothing 
but the incorrigible sluggishness and apathy of privileged func- 
tionaries; and the abomiation of paying 50,000/, a year, merely 
for the purpose of consecrating and canonizing the blunders or the 
caprices of our forefathers ! 

We will not injure the pamphlet of Dr. ‘Turton by producing 
any more fragments from it. "The whole of it must be perused — 
(it is only 44 pages)—by all who would distinctly survey the 
grounds of their confidence in the present text, so far as the talics 
are concerned, We must, however, add a word or two more on 
the subject itself. Not content with the authority and sanction 
of the sub-committee, Mr, Curtis, it seems, is anxious to fortify 
his case with the venerable name of Dr. Adam Clarke. For, in 
his evidence before the committee of the House of Commons, 
on the Patent of the King’s Printers, he says—* Dr. A. Clarke, 
in his preface to the Bible, states that he had corrected many 
thousand errors in the italics, which made God to speak what he 
never did speak.” Now it is not to be believed that these words 
were produced by Mr. Curtis, as testimony in favour of the 
modern italics. And if they were produced against the modern 
italics, we do not hesitate to affirm that his carelessness is intoler- 
able. And if he objects to this charge, we must plainly tell 
him, that we cannot modify it, otherwise than by substituting for 
carelessness some other word which he will find still more unpa- 
latable. Let the public hear Dr, A. Clarke himself, at fall 
length,—and then judge. ‘The following is the account, given by 
that laborious scholar and excellent man, of Dr. Blayney’s edition. 


“The most complete revision of the English Bible was made by Dr. 
Blayney, in the year 1769, under the direction of the vice chancellor 
and delegates of the University (press); in which, 1. The punctuation 
was thoroughly revised :—2. The words printed in rratics examined, and 
corrected by the Hebrew and Greek originals:—3. The proper names, to 
the etymology of which allusions are made in the text, translated, and 
entered in the margin:—4. The heads and running titles corrected :— 
®. Some material errors in chronology rectified :—and 6. The marginal 
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references re-examined, corrected, and their number greatly increased. 
Copies of this revision are those which are termed above the most correct 
copies of the present authorized version, And it is this revision, re-col- 
lated, re-examined, and corrected from typographical inaccuracies, in a 
great variety of places, that has been followed for the fext prefixed to 
these notes.” 


Having thus, as it were, erected Dr. Blayney’s edition into his 
standard, Dr. Clarke proceeds to notice more particularly the 
errors that had crept into the text, in printing the italics. Re- 
specting these, he adds, 

“* But, besides these corrections, I have found it necessary to re- 
examine all the italics. By those, | mean the words interspersed through 
the text, avowedly not in the original, but thonght necessary by our 
translators to complete the sense, and accommodate the idioms of the 
Hebrew and Greek to those of the English language. In these I found 
gross corruptions, — particularly where they had been changed for RoMAN 


cuaracrers, whereby words have been attributed to God which he 
never spake.” 


We now give Mr. Curtis joy of the testimony of Dr. Adam 
Clarke! And, lest he should still be desperate enough to cling 
to it, we shall further solicit attention to the following statement 
of Dr, Cardwell: 

“On an examination of Dr. Clarke's text, IL have found, in every 
instance compared by me, and particularly in the passages complained of 
by Mr. Curtis, (Exod. xii. 86, &c.) that the Oxford ttalics are retained. 
{ have also compared the Oxtord 4to. of 1824, with Dr, Clarke's text in 
the Epistle to the Elebrews, and I find that, in addition to the italics 
of the former, Dr. Clarke admitted at least three new cases of them; vit. 
ix. 17.—xii. 19.—and xii, 25." 

We presume that the name of Dr. Adam Clarke may now be 
finally struck off from the list of witnesses for the prosecution. 
Indeed, he—(in his posthumous reputation)—may be in some 
danger of a prosecution himself ! 

‘To the opinion of Dr. Adam Clarke we subjoin the testimony 
of another learned and respectable Dissenting minister, produced 
by Dr. Turton, The person we allude to is Dr. Edward Wil- 
liams, who was for many years the theological tutor im an academy 
for the education of young students in the ministry. Ina little 
book designed for the information of his pupils, Dr. Williams 
gives the following character of Dr. Blayney’s edition :—“ For 
accuracy of printing, the Oxford edition of 1769, superintended 
by Dr, Blayney, Regius Professor of Hebrew, at Oxford, is 
much esteemed. ‘The valued correctness extends not merely to 
the text, but also to the contents of the chapters, the marginal 
readings and references, the chronological dates, &e.”"—( Christian 
Preacher, p.415, ed. 800.) Such—says Dr. Turton—is the 
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evidence borne, by a person whose partialities were not on the 
side of the Universities, to the estimation in which Dr, Blaney’s 
edition was held, more than thirty years after it had been pre- 
sented to the world.—p. 59. 

With regard to the miscellaneous charges of inaccuracy, it is 
no easy matter, according to Mr. Curtis’s statements, to appro- 
priate them to this or that particular edition.. What he professes 
to produce is a sort of consolidated fund of incorrectness, the 
accumulation of along period, and the contribution of a great 
variety of impressions. So that all the editions which have been 
published for years past, seem to stand before him, in the pre- 
dicament of a vast copartnership of error; each member of the 
firm being answerable for the full amount of failure imputed to 
the whole. In order to suppress the panic which rumours like 
these might otherwise spread abroad, it will be sufficient to state 
that (so far at least as Oxford 1s involved)—there is, at present, 
nothing whatever which indicates any instability of credit. It is 
distinctly stated by Mr. Parker, the manager of the Clarendon 
Press, in his evidence before the committee, that the erroneous 
editions are those of early date,—none later than ten or twelve 
years ago. Of the extreme and meritorious anxiety of the pre- 
sent delegates and manager, to secure accurate impressions, we 
may judge from the assertions of the same gentleman ;—who in- 
forms the committee, that “ a reward of a sovereign is paid to 
any person discovering an error of auy importance, and affecting 
the sense ;—and, half-a-crown for every printer's error,—such as 
the turning a letter up-side-down,—or a comma,—or the smallest 
blunder that can be discovered; that he should be happy to pay 
any person a sum to point out any error in any of the Oxford 
editions since 1820; and that twenty years ago, a number of books 
were circulated with forged Oxford titles.” 

Respecting the Cambridge editions, little appears in the minutes 
of evidence before the committee; and even in the estimate pro- 
duced by Mr. Curtis, their share of delinquency is comparatively 
moderate. Most of the errors imputed to them are to be found 
in editions more than ten years old: and it may reasonably be 
presumed that these have been subsequently corrected. 

Of the editions published by the King’s printers, some have 
been occasionally very defective. But the editions of 1806 and 
1813, are said to be almost immaculate. So much for the privi- — 
leged editors of modern times, who are said to be emptying the 
pockets of the King’s subjects of their cash, and, in return, filling 
their Bibles with intolerable blunders! It may perhaps be a more 
difficult matter to vindicate their predecessors of the seventeenth 
century. ‘That a multitude of serious errors had crept into the 
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impressions of the Bible even in the time of Charles I., 1s beyond 
all question. Under the Commonwealth, however, when there 
were no King’s printers, matters seem to have got worse: for it 
was strongly suspected that, in those days, the text suffered from 
treachery as well as carelessness. In 1660, Fuller complained 
that “the late many false and erroneous impressions of the Bible” 
were among the causes of the growth of infidelity in the land, 
It can scarcely, however, be worth while to dwell upon the pro- 
digies of negligence, or unfaithfulness, which occasionally dis- 
figured and corrupted the text, at that remoter period, whether 
in the days of Charles I., or those of the Protectorate. Mono- 
poly, or no monopoly—such abominations are not very likely to 
occur in modern times. It may, nevertheless, be still gravely 
questioned whether it would not be a most perilous experiment 
indeed, to consign the text of Scripture to the care and integrity 
of individuals. There is something, we are quite aware, in the 
very sound of the word monopoly, which, at this day, would be suffi- 
cient, of itself, to ruin the credit of the King’s printers, or the two 
Universities of the land, in the estimation of those virtuous men, 
who have nobly undertaken the restoration of all things! But it 
is to be hoped that the magic of a phrase will not be quite power- 
ful enough to enchain the judgment of the legislature. Among 
the greatest enemies to privileged editorship, is Mr. Child, who 
contends that this monopoly, like all other monopolies, is in fact, 
a bounty upon carelessness, instead of a security against it. His 
own example, however, furnishes but a sorry illustration of his 
doctrine. He has himself printed some editions of the sacred 
volume. And what has been his success?—Mr. Parker states 
that he caused the Oxford corrector to examine one portion—the 
Psalms ouly—of Mr. Child’s “ Bible with Henry’s Commentary ;” 
and the result was that, in that small portion of the book, there 
were variations,—some of them of the greatest importance,—from 
the standard edition, to the amount of about a thousand ;—which 
is at the rate of some 16,000 errors for the whole Bible, if the 
same degree of inaccuracy should prevail throughout ; and which 
is half as many again as the industry of Mr. Curtis has discovered 
in a great variety of editions, issuing from many different presses 
in the course of more than half a century! 

With regard to the alleged costliness of the existing monopoly, 
we hardly can venture to open our mouths. In this age of arith- 
metic, it almost amounts to downright treason against the public 
terest to say a syllable in favour of any thing that 1s not cheap— 
the word cheap being always used to indicate the lowest rate at 
which the article can, by any possibility, or in any state, be brought 
into the market. And when we are told that “ the British public 
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are paying from forty to fifty thousand pounds per annum to the 
authorized printers of the Bible, and this without any kind of 
adequate benefit,”—what are we to expect, but a burst of patri- 
otic wrath throughout all ranks of utilitarian and free-trading 
men? But let them rage together never so furiously, they will 
yet imagine a vain thing, if they suppose that accurate and hand- 
some Bibles can be procured without very heavy expense, whether 
the work be entrusted to free competition, or to privileged guar- 
dianship. Dr. ‘Turton professes it to be his belief, that the sums 
which have been actually expended in preparing correct and im- 
proved editions, are far greater than would have been employed 
by individual enterprise for the same purpose; and that the profits 
arising from the money so expended are much below those which 
are usually expected from the employment of capital. And it 
appears from the evidence given before a committee of the House 
of Commons, (No. 1885,) that the actual profit derived from the 
Oxford press is only twelve per cent.—including the interest of 
capital, and the rent of ‘extensive buildings. Of one thing we 
are profoundly convinced,—that the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge value their privilege, or their monopoly, only as an 
instrument for securing to their countrymen correct and faithful 
copies of the Scriptures. We are not quite sure whether Mr. 
Curtis will believe this; but we are confident that it will not be 
re ana by that respectable body whose secretary he is, or was. 
t is not, indeed, to be expected that the Universities should be 
enamoured of obloquy, or that they should court dishonour and 
degradation. But let it once be demonstrated that the abolition 
of their privilege will provide the public with cheaper and better 
impressions of the Bible, and we have no doubt whatever that 
they will be not only ready, but anxious, to abdicate their present 
ut whatever may be the end of the present controversy, it is 
scarcely possible to regret that it has occurred. ‘The results of 
it must be, either to satisfy the public that they have hitherto 
been faithfully dealt by,—or, to secure them against the future 
negligence, ignorance, and abuse. One good effect of the inquiry 
is now before us. There has recently been published at Oxford, 
an “ exact reprint of the Book of Genesis, page for page, from 
the authorized version published in 1611.” And this specimen 
has been accompanied with the following advertisement : 


“Complaints having been made that the. English Bibles printed at 
the Universities, besides the necessary alterations in the spelling, differ 
greatly from the authorized version of the Scriptures, the delegates of 
the Oxford Press have caused collations to be made, preparatory to a 
careful consideration of the subject. They have, also, commenced an 
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exact reprint, in Roman letter, of the authorized version printed in the 
year 1611 in large black letter, folio; to which will probably be added 
the various readings of some other editions, printed in the same year, or 
soon after. When this reprint shall have been completed, the public 
will be enabled to compare it with the Oxford Bibles of the last ten 
years, and with such as issue in future from the University press. But, 
as many months may elapse before the whole work can be correctly ex- 
ecuted, the Book of Genesis is now published as a specimen.” 


Correspondence and other Authentic Sources of Information. 
By Thomas Taylor. London, 1833. 


In the present day, when the highest honours are too often be- 
stowed upon departed genius, without sufficiently regarding the 
good or evil influence it may have exercised upon the public 
mind, and when the adornments of art and the labours of criti- 
cism are lavished upon the illustration of a text, oftentimes de- 
cidedly immoral, and scarcely ever devoted to the advancement 
of right or religious principles, at this time especially, we are 
bound to welcome every attempt to diffuse more generally the 
names and works of those men, who, considering their talents 
only entrusted to them for the benefit and moral improvement of 
their fellow-creatures, were unceasingly lifting up their voices in 
the cause of piety and virtue. We are therefore thankful to Mr. 
‘Taylor for affording us, in his Life of Cowper, an opportunity of 
cherishing, both in our own hearts, and in the hearts of our 
readers, the remembrance of one, whose meekness and singleness 
of mind entitle him to our admiration, not less than his poetry 
and his griefs endear him to our affections. 

One of the earliest shocks sustained by the delicate spirit of 
Cowper was the loss of his mother, who died when he was only 
six years old. A very delightful essay might be written upon the 
attachment of literary men to their mothers. Our early and 
recent history is full of examples. Sir Fulk Greville has re- 
corded “ the ingenious sensibleness” of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
parent, who chose to hide herself from the eyes of a “ delicate 
time,” and devote her days to the education of her children, and 
if it had not been for the watchful interest of his mother, one of 
the most gifted and unfortunate of the sons of genius, might, in 
our own day, have been a butcher or hosier at Nottingham, 

How deep a sensation the death of his mother produced upon 
the mind of Cowper, may be conceived from those exquisite 
verses, composed more than fifty years after the event, upon 
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receiving her portrait from his cousin, Anne Bodham ;—verses, 
the most pathetic, perhaps, in our language, and which seem to” 
have been written, as they must ever be read, with eyes full of 
tears. Not content with eulogizing her virtues in poetry, he 
made her picture the subject of melancholy thought in the letters 
he addressed, at that time, to Lady Hesketh, Mrs. King, and Mr, 
Johnson, We think this incident in the infant life of Cowper 
deserving of particular notice. He was sent very soon after to a 
large school, according to Hayley, at Market Street, in Hertford- 
shire, although Cowper says, in the memoir of his own life, that 
his first school was in Bedfordshire. ‘The melancholy sufferings 
he underwent are well known; his gentle and almost feminine 
spirit was ill fitted to carry him through a large school, He be- 
came the victim of a petty tyrant, who subjected him to the most 
humiliating inflictions of his cruelty. Cowper continued at this 
place until he had reached his eighth year, and the manner in which 
he received his first religious impressions is so indicative of his 
excited and imaginative temperament, that we will give the ac- 
count of it in his touching words,—“ One day, as I was sitting 
alone, upon a bench in the school, melancholy and almost ready 
to weep, at the recollection of what I had already suffered, and ex- 
pecting at the same time my tormentor every moment, these words 
of the Psalmist came into my mind, ‘ I will not be afraid of what 
man can do unto me.’ [| applied this unto my own case, with a 
degree of trust and confidence in God that would have been no 
disgrace to a much more experienced Christian, Instantly I 
perceived in myself a briskuess and cheerfulness of spirit which I 


had never before experienced, and took several paces up and 
_ down the room with joyful alacrity.” To none but a boy ofa 
_ very extraordinary mind would such feelings as these have sug- 
_ gested themselves. ‘The susceptibility which had already been 
_ the cause of so much unhappiness to Cowper at Market Street, 


contributed towards making him wretched at Westminster, where 
he was now removed. ‘There can be no doubt that the miseries 
of his after life were considerably increased, perhaps in some 
measure originated, by the nervous timidity which his youthful 
sorrows had nourished and given birth to, ‘The impression left 
by them upon his mind was never erased, and in the Tyrocinium 
he gave utterance to his sentiments. 

While we cannot but regret the plan of education adopted to- 
wards Cowper, we wish to be understood as by no means im- 
puting the consequences which resulted from it to the system of 


_ public instruction. Our youthful prejudices, indeed, are all 
_ enlisted in its favour; it has its evils, but it still possesses a com- 
_ pensating number of advantages. There is an ancestral diguity 
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about Eton and Winchester, and similar establishments, which 
imparts a peculiar feeling to the student. His love of fame and 
virtue is excited by the remembrances living in every old form 
around him. ‘The writer of this article can say for himself, that 
he never sat down in that venerable hall, upon whose walls the 
names of Bennet, of Jones, and of Byron were graven, without 
feeling all the powers of his understanding deeply excited. 
Cowper left Westminster in his eighteenth year, and although he 
cannot be said to have had any very vivid ideas of the Divine 
Revelation, his heart was soon open to receive religious consola- 
tion. ‘This is proved by his conduct at Market Street and West- 
minster. When Dr. Nicholls, the head master, was preparing 
his pupils for confirmation, Cowper was much affected both by 
his manner and exhortations. He now for the first time, says 
Mr. ‘Taylor, attempted prayer in secret, but being little accus- 
tomed to that exercise of the heart, and having very childish no- 
tions of religion, he found it a difficult and painful task, and was 
even then alarmed at his own insensibility. We have marked the last 
remark in italics for the purpose of contrasting it with the following 
observations of Mr. ‘Taylor in the same page. Such was the 
character of young Cowper in his eighteenth year, when he left 
Westminster School—notwithstanding his previous serious im- 
pressions, he seems not to have had any more knowledge of the 
nature of religion, nor even to have discovered any more concern 
about it, than many other individuals have been known to feel at 
an early age, who have never afterwards given it any attention.” 

We know Cowper to have been a most relentless judge, in 
later times, of his youthful negligence with regard to religion, 
and Mr. ‘Taylor may be borne out to a certain degree in what he 
states. But the fact of a schoolboy being alarmed at his own in- 
sensibility in prayer, is a most powerful evidence of a mind 
deeply affected by religious truth; and however the impression 
might have been afterwards weakened, we do not think it was 
ever obliterated. 

If the plan of education had been unwisely chosen, the pro- 
fession of the law, for which Cowper’s father designed him, was 
selected with equal want of judgment. His habitual shyness, 
united to a satediber sensitiveness of temperament, totally unfitted 
him for an occupation requiring qualities exactly the contrary. 
His literary life commenced with his residence in the Temple, in 
1752, when he was in his twenty-first year. His efforts were, 
however, chiefly confined to translations from the ancient and 
modern poets, and an occasional contribution to a periodical of 
that day, called The Connoisseur. In Mr. Duncombe’s Horace, 
published in 1759, two of the satires were rendered by Cowper. . 
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He had not been settled long in the Temple, when, according 
to his own account, he was seized “ with such a dejection of 
spirits as none but those who have felt the same can have the 
least conception of.” He lay down at night in horror, and arose 
in the morning in despair. His former studies lost their charm, 
and even his favourite classics could not gain his attention. Some 
accident at length presented him with Herbert’s poems. “ This 
was the only author,” he says, “ I had any delight in reading. I 
pored over him all day long; and though I found not in his work 
what L might have found—a cure for my malady, yet my mind 
never seemed so much alleviated as while | was reading it.” 
Cowper continued the study of these poems until advised by a 
relative to lay them aside as more “ likely to nourish his disorder 
than to remove it.” 

We could name many works more adapted to the wants of a 
person labouring under acute mental depression than Herbert’s 
poems; but a pretty intimate acquaintance with their style en- 
ables us to acquit them of any disposition to nourish such a dis- 
order rather than remove it. Herbert is not a melancholy writer ; 


to employ one of his quaint but expressive images, he puts blood 


- into the pale cheeks of death, and teaches us to look upon it as 
a friend rather than a foe. His piety, too, is always simple and 


unbigoted, and in places where he allows his heart to speak un- 
fettered by the mannerisms and pedantry of the age, his poetry is 
full of soft and expressive melody. But to return to Cowper. 
He continued in this deplorable condition for a twelvemonth, 
when having experienced, he says, the inefficacy of all human 
means, he at length betook himself to God in prayer; he com- 
posed a set of prayers and made frequent use of them. Change 
of scene having been recommended, he went to Southampton 


_ with some friends, and it was at a place called Freemantle, about 


a mile from the town, that he was one evening visited by an ex- 
traordinary power which seemed at once to remove all mournin 

from his heart, Cowper at first considered the sudden alteration 
in his feelings to be the effect of a miracle, and his subsequent 
reference of it to the change of scene and the variety of the place, 
he attributed to the instigation of Satan. This is anotber in- 
stance of the extraordinary feelings of Cowper. There was 
surely nothing very impious in supposing the beauty of the 
weather and the sublimity and serenity of the scene around, to 
have been instrumental in clearing away the gloom which brooded 
over his thoughts. To one, indeed, who believes the very air we 


_ breathe to be full of the melody of the Omnipresent Spirit, such 
_ 4 belief is perfectly natural. Cowper thought and felt otherwise, 
_ and the issue was deplorable. The blessing was ofa truth con- 
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verted into poison, and when he returned to London he burnt his 
prayers and lost at the same moment his thoughts of devotion and 
of dependence upon God. Such, at least, are his own affecting 
words. ‘The death of his father, in 1756, aroused him slightly 
from his lethargy of despair, and by the kindness of a friend he 
obtained the appointment of reading clerk in the House of Lords. 
He was now in his thirty-first year, and his anticipated union 
with his amiable and accomplished cousin promised him a life 
of happiness. But in Cowper the seeds of misery were early 
sown and nurtured. His nervous timidity had grown with his 
growth and strengthened with his years. ‘The mere idea of ap- 
pearing at the bar of the House of Lords in his official capacity 
overwhelmed him with alarm. His conduct at this time really 
seems to verify the character of himself so playfully drawn in a 
letter to Lady Hesketh, where he says that though not a fool, he 
had more weakness than the greatest of all fools. After a pain- 
ful struggle with contending passions he resigned the office and 
received the clerkship of the journals in its stead. ‘The event 
proved how lamentable was the exchange. His friend’s right 
of appointment was called in question, and Cowper was de- 
sired to prepare himself for examination in the House of Lords, 
The dreadful issue of the mental agony which he underwent was 
near at hand. When the day of trial arrived, even his most 
anxious friends coincided in the propriety of his resigning the 
appointment. By this occurrence all Cowper’s prospects in life 
were entirely destroyed, and we think in the obstacle it presented 
to his union with his cousin, to whom he was most warmly at- 
tached, may be found one of the great causes of his future mi- 
sery. 

Mr. Taylor very properly argues that the malady which now 
obscured the poet’s understanding can in no way be said to have 
originated with religion. His recent struggles had reduced his 
mind to a state of weakness perfectly pitiable. When, therefore, 
the conviction of his unworthy state pressed suddenly upon him, 
the effect was as terrible as it was instantaneous. ‘The moment 
he began to feel acutely that he had lived without God in the 
world, his sins, both real and imaginary, rose up in array against 
him. He has left us a record of his sufferings, and they were 
such as would have drawn blood from any soul. ‘The Sword of 
the Spirit seemed to guard the Tree of Life from his touch. In 
every volume he opened he found something that struck him to 
the heart; even the parable of the barren fig-tree he applied to 
his own case with a strong persuasion that it was a curse pro- 


nounced upon him by the Saviour ; and to complete this catalogue 


of horrors, he was tormented with a fear of immediate judgment. 
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Mr. James Montgomery, in some remarks upon a subsequent 
attack of Cowper's malady, has shown very clearly that these de- 
lusions were generated in his own distempered mind. 


“ With regard to Cowper's malady,” he says, “ there scarcely needs 
any other proof that it was not occasioned by his religion than this, that 
the error on which he stumbled was in direct contradiction to his creed. 
He believed that he had been predestinated to life, yet under bis delu- 
sion imagined that God, who cannot lie, repent or change, had, in his 
sole instance, and in one moment, reversed his own decree which had 
been in force from all eternity. At the same time, by a perversion of 
the purest principles of Christian obedience, he was so submissive to 
what he erroneously supposed the will of God, that, to have saved him- 
self from the very destruction which he dreaded, he would not avail 
himself of any of the means of grace, even presuming they might have 
been efficacious, because he believed they were forbidden to him.” 


Among the diseases to which the human eye is subject, is one 
which has the effect of presenting every object under an aspect 
totally different from that properly belonging to it; in the case of 
Cowper the eyes of the understanding appear to have been visited 
with a like affliction; all the gentle mercies and long suffering 
kindness of the gospel were unobserved, and one fearful sentence 
was alone distinctly visible, written in characters of fire—his own 
heinous sin and the horrors of immediate judgment. | 

On the 7th of December, 1763, Cowper was removed to St, 
Alban’s and placed under the care of Dr. Cotton, the friend of 
Young, and peculiarly fitted, by the meekness of his heart and his 
elegant and polished taste, to minister to the sick mind of the 
poet. Cowper’s torments for some time rather increased than 
diminished. He beheld every thing through the most exaggerated 
medium—his recovery was almost miraculous. The cloud of 
horrors which had in his own words so long hung over his mind, 
began rapidly to flee away, and the year he passed with Dr. 
Cotton, after his restoration to mental health, appears to have 
been one of the most peaceful seasons in his life. At this time 
he composed two hymns, which he styles specimens of his first 
Christian thoughts. We cannot refrain from quoting the follow- 
ing verses from that entitled Retirement. The storm and the 


clouds were past away, and the sweet song of peace was alone 
heard in his heart. 


“ The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree, 

And seem by thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow thee. 


There, if Spirit touch the soul, 
And grace her mean abode, 
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Ob, with what peace, and joy, and love, 
She communes with her God. 


“ There, like the nightingale, she pours 
Her solitary lays ; 

Nor asks a witness for her song, 
Nor thirsts for human praise.” 


Cowper removed to Huntingdon in June, 1765, and it is de- 
lightful to read his accounts of the uninterrupted happiness he en- 
joyed, in his letters to Lady Hesketh and Mrs, Cowper. “ As 
to my personal condition,” he assures them, “ I am much happier 
than the day is long; sunshine and candlelight see me perfectly 
contented.” Persons accustomed to read the life of Cowper, 
unassisted by the perusal of his numerous letters, are apt to for- 
get that his gloom was broken by these pleasant intervals. His 
residence at Huntingdon terminated soon after the death of Mr. 
Unwin, and his removal to Olney followed. During the earlier 
period of his abode in that place, the majority of his hymns were 
composed. These sacred songs, which have carned hope and 
consolation into so many dwellings, have been often praised, and 
by none with more truth and elegance than James Montgomery, 
a poet resembling Cowper not more in the purity and sweetness 
of his verse, than in the simple and fervid piety of his life. Viewed 
only in the light of poetical compositions, the hymns are not en- 
titled to a distinguished rank; they possess little, if any, of that 
rich imagery which flows like a stream of gold through some of 
our old religious poetry. ‘They have neither the eccentric bold- 
ness or grandeur of Quarles, nor the sweet and picturesque fancy, 
recommended by the most heart-rending pathos which we meet 
with in the enthusiastic lays of Crashaw. Perhaps the whole 
range of our poetry does not contain a composition which so com- 
pletely paralyses the soul with fear and trembling as the Dies 
Tre of that writer. But the hymns of Cowper have a merit pe- 
culiarly their own and resulting from the circumstances under 

which they were written. ‘They are in fact communings with his 
own heart, and therefore especially applicable to the alleviation of 
the common sorrows and troubles of life; they afford faith to the 
doubting, hope to the desponding, and strength to the tempted. 
The hymn beginning “ God moves in a mysterious way,” can 
never be read without sensations of the most profound awe; it 
was composed during a lonely walk in the fields at Olney, and 
as Montgomery has beautifully said, in the twilight of departing 
reason, Several circumstances may have combined to bring on 
that second and more dreadful visitation which attacked Cowper 


in 1773. It is a singular fact, that after his settlement at Olney, a 
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his correspondence became less frequent than formerly. This 
change, owing perhaps to his constant intercourse with Mr. New- 
ton, is we think to be lamented—it deprived him of the advan- 
tage his feelings always derived from pleasant and affectionate 
society—for his letters are the most conversational we have ever 
read—and threw him too much back upon his own reflections. 
The loss of a brother, whom he dearly loved, also wounded his 
heart severely. In adopting, with certain restrictions, Mr. Hay- 
ley’s opinion of the misery frequently seen to result from “ a 
wild extravagance of devotion,” we trust that our meaning will 
not be misunderstood. Cowper’s intimacy with Mr. Newton 
was so close, that “ they were seldom seen waking hours apart 
from each other.” It might have been wished that this inter- 
course had been a little varied by lighter and equally innocent 
companionship. But an allusion to this subject is sufficient, and 
We are anxious to pass over the long period of five years during 
which this most interesting of mourners pined under the weight 
of anguish unalleviated by the slightest consolation. The un- 
wearying care and solicitude with which his tender nurse, Mrs, 
Unwin, watched over him throughout his protracted illness, have 
won her a place by the poet’s side in all our bosoms. We are 
are also indebted to her advice for the poems which soon after 
made their appearance. 

It has been remarked that the poems of Cowper were, with 
few exceptions, written at the request of friends. He composed 
his hymns to please Mr. Newton; translated the songs of Ma- 
dame Guyon to oblige Mr. Bull, and wrote his Table Talk, 
Truth, &c. to gratify Mrs. Unwin. His great work, the Task, 
was undertaken entirely at the desire of Lady Austen, and to her 
suggestion we are to attribute the most celebrated of modern 
ballads—John Gilpin. His version of Homer was alone the 
fruit of his uninfluenced choice. 

The composition of Table Talk and the Progress of Error fur- 
nished him with employment during the winter months. It is 


not easy to discover in these poems any traces of that morbid de- - 


pression from which the poet was not then entirely relieved. He 
found poetry the most effectual opiate of his distress. ‘“ When I 
am in pursuit of pretty images,” he writes to Mr. Newton, “ or a 


_ pretty way of expressing them, I forget every thing that is irk- 
_ some, and like a boy that plays truant, determine to avail myself 


of the present opportunity to be amused, and to put by the dis- 
agreeable reflection that 1 must after all go home and be whipt 
again.” ‘The chief merits of Table Talk consist in the vivacity 


3 and playfulness of the dialogue. The thoughts generally flow in an 


easy and simple manner, but occasionally the versification as- 
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sumes a bolder tone, and rolls along with that stately and swanhke 
course which the bard expressed himself anxious to obtam, Take 
the beautiful character of Lord Chatham for an example. 


“ Not so—the virtue still adorns one age, 
Though the chief actor died upon the stage. 
In him Demosthenes was heard again ; 
Liberty taught him her Athenian strain ; 

She clothed him with authority, and awe 

Spoke from his lips, and in his looks gave law. 
His speech, his form, his action full of grace, 
And all his country beaming in his face. 

He stood, as some inimitable hand 

Would strive to make a Paul or Tully stand. 
No sycophant or slave, that dared oppose 

Her sacred cause, but trembled when he rose ; 
And every venal stickler for the yoke 

Felt himself crush’d at the first word he spoke.” 


The excellent observation which concludes the poem deserves 
a cordial approval from every well regulated mind ; if genius is to 
be a sufficient indemnification to its possessor for his contempt of 
- morality and religion—though “ Butler’s Wit, Pope’s Numbers, 

Prior’s Ease,” be combined to ornament every line—we agree 
with the Christian poet in considering ‘“‘ one madrigal” of Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, one aspiration of a lowly, humble and contrite 
heart, to be worth them all. 

‘Fhe Progress of Error is for the most part weakly written, 
and the satire of the author sometimes degenerates into carica- 
ture. Occidimes, we suspect, never existed as “ a pastor of re- 
nown” any where save in the writer’s imagmation, and the cha- 
racters of Clodio and Gorgonius might have been omitted with 
advantage. In other parts he is more successful ; his apostrophe 
to Lord Chesterfield, as the modern Petrontus, and his attack 
upon the pandering romance-writers of bis day areadmirable. We 
may poimt out the followmg exquisite couplet, where the reitera- 
tion is peculiarly sweet; he is speaking of music. 

* Hark ! how it floats upon the dewy air, 
Oh, what a dying, dying close was there.” 


And the manner in which he ridicules the common idea of sup- 
posing the careless trifling away of our time innocent— 


** Innocent! oh, if venerable Tune, 
Slain at the foot of Pleasure, be no crime.” 


The Progress of Error was followed by Truth, which was com- 
posed, we learn, from a letter addressed to Mr, Unwim, soon 
after its publication, on purpose to inculcate the eleemosynary 
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character of the gospel as a dispensation of mercy in the most 
absolute sense of the word, to the exclusion of all claims of 
merit on the part of the receiver; consequently to set the brand 
of invalidity upon the plea of works, 

The volume containing these poems, with some others, a 
peared in the spring of 1782, and was at first rather coldly re- 
ceived, notwithstanding the care the poet had taken to rub, as he 
expressed it, the public gums with a coral, recommended by the 
tinkling of all the bells he could contrive to annex to it. 

The acquaintance Cowper made with Lady Austen in the au- 
tumn of 1781, was a source of great delight to him, and the 
happy influences of it are discoverable in his letters. ‘The lady 
appears, indeed, to have been endowed with every quality neces- 
sary to render her company acceptable to the poet. ‘To lively 
and prepossessing manners were added a cultivated mind and a 
still rarer and more precious sensibility. ‘The tears, says Cow- 
per, started into her eyes at the recollection of the smallest ser- 
vice. Her conversational powers and her musical talents were 
equally devoted to his amusement, and with the most gratifying 
results. We have already alluded to the accidental occurrence 
which gave rise to the Jask, a poem embracing almost every va- 
riety of style, both serious and humorous. But it possesses, in« 
dependent of its poetical merits, a particular interest from the 
incidental notices scattered through it of the writer’s manner of 
life and occupation. It is in fact the autobiography of the poet, 
‘ and on that account is read with the same delight with which we 
peruse the Confessions of Rousseau and the Essays of Montagne, 
except that it is alike free from the affectation of the first and the 
coarseness of the second. ‘The ‘T'ask, like the Angler of Isaac 
Walton, immediately enlists the sympathies of the reader in. the 
cause of the writer. We never weary of Walton’s company, but 
“ stretch our legs up Tottenham Hill,’ and drink “ a civil cup” 
at the ‘Thatched House, and sit down with him after a day’s sport 
under the beech tree close “ by the primrose hill,” and finally 
part from him in sorrow, and long for “ the 9th of May,” when 
we may enjoy his society again—and so it is with Cowper in the 
Task; he takes the reader by the hand, as it were, and leads him 
into the scenes of his youthful days, when he loved 


the rural walk, thro’ lanes 
Of grassy swarth, close cropp'd by nibbling sheep, 
And skirted thick with intertexture firm 
Of thorny boughs.” 


The reader, perhaps, can remember, as well as the poet,— 


“* How oft, the slice of pocket store consumed— 
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he fed— 


‘** On scarlet hips and stony haws, 
On blushing crabs, or berries, that emboss 
The bramble, black as jet, or sloes austere.” 


The first book of the Task abounds in the most beautiful pic- 
tures of nature. The traveller with the poem in his hand may 
trace out every haunt commemorated by the poet. He may find 
the cottage 


“« Perched upon the green hill’s top, but close 
Environ’d with a ring of branching elms, 
That overhang the thatch,” 


and then descending over the rustic bridge, he mounts again, 
“ ankle deep in moss and flowery thyme,” until he reaches the 
summit. ‘Thomson has not surpassed the landscape which Cow- 
per has drawn of the view from this eminence—every rural sound 
seems to have an echo, and every tint upon the trees a colour in 
his verse. The willow with its silver-lined leaf, the deeper green 
of the elm, and the dark glossy foliage of the oak, are all distinctly 
marked. We think the Sofa bears internal evidence of having 
been written when the spirits of the author were more than usually 
exhilarated. It has been the custom of many critics to denounce 
Cowper's elaborated descriptions of nature, and to compare them 
with the more rapid touches of Burns. Admitting for a moment 
the validity of the criticism, the cause of the difference may be 
given in Cowper’s beautiful words in a letter to Mr. Hill. After 
observing that the winter season, which generally destroys the 
flowers of poetry, unfolds his, he continues, “In this respect, 
therefore, I and my contemporary bards are by no means upon a 
par. They write when the delightful influences of fine weather, 
fine prospects, and a brisk motion of the animal spirits make 

try almost the language of nature ; and I when icicles depend 
from all the leaves of the Parnassian laurel, and when a reasonable 
man would as little expect to succeed in verse as to hear a black- 
bird whistle.” 

Poetry, therefore, which was natural in Burns, was an acquire- 
ment in Cowper. It was to one the language in which the health- 
ful joy of his heart found utterance, and to the other an instrument 
of amusement and occupation, to the expulsion of less pleasing 
reflections. ‘The majority of Burns’s poems were composed in 
the open air—some of the most exquisite, when holding the 
plough—joy came to him of its own accord; but it had to be 
allured to the fireside of the melancholy Cowper. 

It may be worth while to illustrate our remarks by a passage 
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from each writer. ‘The following address to Evening from the 
Task will answer our purpose— 


“Come, Evening, once again season of omg 
Return, sweet Evening, and continue long ! 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 

With matron steps slow moving, while the Night: 
Treads on thy sleeping train ; one hand employ’d 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 

On bird and beast, the other charged for man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day ; 

Not sumptuously adorned, not needing aid, 

Like homely featured Night, of clustering gems ; 
A star or two just twinkling on thy brow 
Suffices thee : save that the moon is thine 

No less than her’s, not worn indeed on high 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 

With modest grandeur in thy purple zone, 
Resplendent less, but of an ampler round. 

Come, then, and thou shalt find thy votary calm, 
Or make me so.’’— Book iv. p. 106. 


Now contrast this passage with two stanzas from the Birks of 
Aberfeldy. 


‘* Now Simmer blinks on flowery braes, 
And o’er the crystal streamlet plays, 
Come, let us spend the lightsome days 

In the birks of Aberfeldy. 


‘While o’er their heads the hazel’s spring, 
The little birdies blithly sing, 
Or lightly flit on wanton wing 
In the birks of Aberfeldy.” 


These verses were composed by Burns while standing under 
the falls of Aberfeldy near Moness, and they are warm with the 
sunshine of a glad and cheerful heart. We differ however entirely 
from the judgment which awards the meed of superior excellence 
to the pictures of the Scottish bard, and think the invocation to 
Evening which we have quoted, far more impressively picturesque 
than any passage of a similar nature to be found in his works. It 
breathes a grand and sombre solemnity, reminding us of the pa- 
thetic prayer to Sleep in the Orestes of Euripides. 

But dismissing all argument upon the comparative merits of 
Cowper and Burns, as painters of nature, we are certain that 
even the most cursory examination of the Task will convince the 
reader, that the delicate organs both of sight and hearing were 
never in the most celebrated painters or poets more exquisitely 
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modulated than in the bard of Olney. ‘To begin with a domestic 
image, every student will recognize in 
“The glowing hearth. ..... 

With faint illumination that uplifts 

The shadows to the ceiling, there by fits - 

Dancing uncouthly to the quivering flame,” 
the strange productions of his own “ parlour twilight.” 

If the reader be partial to winter walks in the woods, he has 


probably heard the redbreast flitting from tree to tree, and where- 
ever it rests shaking 


‘From many a twig the pendant drops of ice 
That tinkle in the withered leaves below ;” 


and his wanderings in the early spring mornings must have led 
him sometimes to those green and silent 
* Lanes, in which the primrose ere her time 
Peeps thro’ the moss that clothes the hawthorn root ;” 


or perhaps in the evening, when he has been waiting im the thick 
copse, and scarcely venturing to move, lest he should disturb the 
nightingale, he may have seen 


* The moonbeam sliding softly in between 
The sleeping leaves,” 


and giving the birds all the light they desired for their music. 
‘The number of these exquisite pictures may easily be increased, 
but we will rest satisfied with defying the most ardent admirer of 
Burns or any other poet to adduce images of greater delicacy 
and beauty than those we have given. Cowper possessed also in 
a very eminent degree that power of pourtraying the habits of the 
poor which has rendered Crabbe's poetry so celebrated. We can 


only afford space to the following specimen of “ the taper soon 
extinguished,” which he saw 


* Dangled along at the cold finger’s end, 


Just when the day declined.” 


In the second book the author becomes almost entirely didactic, 
his object having been in the first “ to allure the reader by cha- 
racters, by scenery, by imagery, and such poetical embellishments, 
to the reading of what may protit him.” ‘There can be no doubt 
that he was only deterred by the fear of disgusting the idle reader, 
from making bis compositions entirely and exclusively religious— 
a sort of exhortation in metre. Fle declares that he was “ com- 
pelled and scourged ” into the composition of verse, and that if he 
could have made his own choice, or if he were even permitted to 
do it then, those hours which he spent in poetry he would devote 
to God. ‘These expressions occur in a letter to Mr. Newton in 
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1786, after the completion of the Task, which was published in 
the summer of 1785. We would gladly proceed in the analysis 
of the beauty of the Task, if our limits did not warn us to for- 
bear. 

The close of the year 1784 was rendered gloomy to Cowper 
by the loss of Lady Austen’s society. 


“ Some of his biographers,” says Mr. Taylor, “ have unjustly and withs 
out the slightest foundation, attempted to cast considerable odium upon 
the character of Mrs. Unwin for her conduct in this affair, as if all the 
blame of Cowper’s separation from Lady Austen were to be laid at her 
door. One has even gone so far as to state that her mind was of such 
a sombre hue, that it rather tended to foster than to dissipate Cowper's 
melancholy. . . . . The fact is, that Cowper never felt any other attach- 
ment to either of these ladies than that of pure friendship, and much as 
he valued the society of Lady Austen, when he found it necessary for his 
own peace to choose which he should please to retain, he could not he-« 
sitate for a moment to prefer the individual who had watched over him 
with so much tenderness, and probably to the injury of her own health. 
The whole of his conduct in this affair, and indeed the manner in which 
he has every where spoken of his faithful inmate, proves this indubitably.” 


Without attempting to decide whether Mrs. Unwin was in fault 
or not, one thing is quite evident, notwithstanding the negative of 
Mr. Taylor, that Cowper’s separation from Lady Austen was at- 
tributable in some measure to her. The probable solution of the 
mystery is, that Mrs. Unwin viewed with a jealous eye the supe- 
rior influence exercised over Cowper by their accomplished visitor, 
and by her consequent dissatisfaction reduced him to the alter- 
native we have mentioned. Mr. Hayley has glossed over this 
untoward event, but it is clear, from the terms in which Lady 
Austen spoke to him of the farewell letter written to her by 
Cowper, that she considered herself the aggrieved party; at any 
rate the irritation of her feelings, which induced her to burn the 
letter, has precluded the possibility of obtaining a clearer eluci- 
dation. Certain it is they parted to meet no more. 

Lady Austen was subsequently married to a Mons, de Tardif, 
a French gentleman of poetical talents, and died at Paris on the 
a of August, 1802, somewhat more than two years after 

wper. 

Alter the completion of the Task, Cowper began to discover 
that a constant succession of employment was essential to his 
well being, and he accordingly commenced the most arduous of 
all his works, the translation of Homer. How deeply bis mind 
was occupied with the adequate performance of this voluntarily 
undertaken engagement, may be learnt from his correspondence, 
which for setieel years after abounds with pleasing anecdotes 
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of his progress. We almost see him now, “ as soon as breakfast 
is over,” retiring to the “ nutshell of a summer house,” crowded 
‘with pinks, roses and honeysuckles,” and lined with “ garden 
mats, and furnished with a table and two chairs,” where he re- 
mained seldom less than three hours, and often more. 

‘The peculiar tone of the poet’s character is shewn even in the 
manner in which he mentions the translation to his friend Mr. 
Newton. 1am inclined to think, he says, that it has a tendency 
to which I myself am at present a perfect stranger; and in 1791, 
when the translation was completed, he observed to Mr. Newton, 
that he thought any person of a spiritual turn may read Homer 
with advantage. It 1s probable that unless Cowper had been ac- 
tuated by some such belief, he would not have persevered with 
such unremitting patience in the toil, for his idea of the respon- 
sibility attendant upon the composition of a book was awful in 
the extreme. What we have done, he said, when we have written 


a book, will never be known till the day of judgment. 


That Cowper entertained a very just conception of what a 
translation ought to be, is evident from the letter he addressed to 
Hayley in 1794, in reply to some observations upon a disputed 
passage in his Homer. We have another reason, besides its criti- 
cal merit, in making the following extract from this letter; it was 


nearly the last he wrote to Hayley, and with very few exceptions 
the last he ever wrote at all. 


“‘Imlac, in Rasselas, says—I forget to whom—* You have convinced 
me that it is impossible to be a poet. In like manner I might say to his 
lordship, you have convinced me that it is impossible to be a translator. 
On his terms I would defy Homer himself, were he alive, to translate 
the Paradise Lost into Greek. Yet Milton had Homer much in his eye 
when he composed that poem. Whereas Homer never thought of me 
or my translation. ‘There are minutie in every language, which, trans- 
lated into another, would spoil the version. Such extreme fidelity is in 
fact unfaithful. Such close resemblance takes away all likeness. The 
original is elegant, easy, natural ; the copy is clumsy, constrained, unna- 
tural. To what is this owing? To the adoption of terms not congenial 
to your purpose, and of a context such as no man writing an original 
would make use of. Homer is every thing that a poet should be. A 
translation so made of him will be every thing that a translation of Ho- 
mer should not be. Because it will be written in no language under 
heaven. It will be English and it will be Greek, and therefore it will 
be neither. He is the man, whoever he may be, (I do not pretend to be 
that man myself,) he is the man best qualified as the translator of Homer 
who has drenched, and steeped, and soaked himself in the effusions of his 
genius, till he has imbibed their colour to the bone, and who, when he 
is thus dyed through and through, distinguishing what is essentially 
Greek from what may be habited in English, rejects the former and is 
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faithful to the latter, as far as the purposes of fine poetry will permit, and 
no farther ; this, I think, may be easily proved. Homer is every where 
remarkable for ease, dignity, energy of expression, grandeur of conception, 
and a majestic flow of numbers, If we copy him so closely as to make 
every one of these excellent properties of his absolutely unattainable, 
which will certainly be the effect of too close a copy, instead of translat- 
ing, we murder him. Therefore, after all his lordship has said, I still 
hold freedom indispensable. Freedom, I mean with respect to the ex- 
pression ; freedom so limited, as never to leave behind the matter, but at 
the same time indulged with a sufficient scope to secure the spirit, and 
as much as possible of the manner; I say as much as possible, because 
an English manner must differ from a Greek one, in order to be graceful, 
and for this there is no remedy. Can an ungraceful awkward translator 
of Homer be a good one?’ No! but a graceful, easy, natural, faithful 
version of him—will not that be a good one? Yes; allow to me but 
this, and L insist upon it that such a one may be produced upon my 
principles, and can be produced on no other.” 


‘The translation of the Iliad and Odyssey, which occupied him 
five years, was published in two quarto volumes in 1791. It has 
never obtained a popularity equal to that of Pope, which is in- 
debted for much of its general acceptation to the circumstance of 
its being rather an English poem than a Grecian. It has nota 
look of antiquity about it, and the heroes walk about frequently 
with an air more resembling the court of queen Anne, than of 
Priam or Agamemnon, At a more convenient season we may 
probably offer our readers a few remarks upon the comparative 
merits of the English and other versions of these old Asiatic sto- 
ries. Ltaly especially has been frequent in her attempts to render 
the tale of ‘Troy into her own language. saa 

We pass on rapidly to the latter days of Cowper. In the 
November of 1793, Hayley paid a second visit to Weston, where 
he found his friend in apparent health, and enlivened by the 
society of Mr. Johnson and Mr. Rose, who had arrived from 
Althorpe, the seat of Earl Spencer, with an invitation to Cowper 
to meet Gibbon at that place. Although the poet wag then in 
the possession of all his faculties, Mr. Ticeles discovered some- 
thing in his appearance which inclined him to form melancholy 
forebodings of the future. His situation was rapidly becoming 
dreadful in the extreme. ‘The spectacle of Mrs. Ade reduced 
to a state of the most deplorable imbecility, was of itself sufficient 
to agitate his heart beyond endurance. But her afflictions rather 
increased than diminished his love, and one of the tenderest 
poems in this or in any language was composed by him at this 
time, in token of his unabated attachment, ‘The threads of his 
“* Mary” had indeed wound themselves round his heart. | 

After various ineffectual changes of place, towards the close of 
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October, 1796, it was thought desirable to remove Cowper and 
his afflicted companion to Mr. Johnson’s house at East Dere- 
ham. ‘Three years ago we availed ourselves of the opportunity 
afforded by a residence in the neighbourhood to make a long- 
purposed visit to the grave of Cowper. Dereham, our readers 
are aware, is a town in Norfolk, and remarkable for little save 
the memory of him who has made it almost sacred ground. We 
were not aware when we arrived, that Sarah Kerrison, the faithful 
servant who attended Cowper and Mrs. Unwin during their last 
years, was then living m the place; but we eagerly sought her 
out when we had acquired the pleasing intelligence. ‘The cot- 
tage m which this faithful domestic resided is situate at the end 
of the principal street, and presented something of a poetical 
appearance in the beautiful flowers with which it was orna- 
mented, We shall not soon forget the hours we passed in listen- 
ing to every trait of the departed poet. 

The tears came into our eyes when we thought of his daily 
visits to the bedside of poor Mrs. Unwin, where he sat folded up 
in the curtains—the most afflicted of mourners weeping by the 
most pitiable of sufferers! His first question to Sarah Kerrison 
in the morning was always to this effect—* Sally, is there life 
above stairs?”—an inquiry rendered still more affectmg by the 

intive tone in which it was uttered. After the decease of 
Mrs. Unwin, he beheld the corpse, and having gazed upon it for 
a few moments, uttered a cry of deep and passionate grief, and 
burst away from the sight. From that day he was never heard 
to mention her name; but so anxious were his friends to keep 
his mind from brooding over her whom he had lost that, if we 
remember aright, some time elapsed before Mrs. Kerrison ap- 
peared in his presence in mourning. ‘These precautions proved 
unnecessary, for he never after referred to the event—a most 
striking proof indeed, as Mr. Taylor remarks, of the intense 
anguish of his own sufferings. With an affectionate zeal beyond 
all praise, Mr. Johnson devoted his time and studies to the 
amelioration of his relation’s miseries. He had the satisfaction 
of seeing his endeavours sometimes crowned with partial success. 
Cowper was continually haunted by the fear of accidents befalling 
him, which were generated by his troubled imagination. He 
used frequently to express a doubt to Mrs. Kerrison whether she 
would find him there in the morning. Mr. Johnson relates a 
pathetic anecdote, which illustrates this singular delusion. One 
morning, after breakfast, he placed on the table Villoison, Barnes 
and Clarke, opening them all, together with the poet’s translation, 
at the place where he had left off a twelvemonth before, but 
talking with him, as he paced the room, upon the ideas that 
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distressed him, when Cowper said to him—“ And are you sure 
that I shall be here till the book you are reading is finished?” 
Upon his kinsman assuring him that he would, and pointing out 
the books, he took up one of them, saying-——“ 1 may as well do this, 
for I can do nothing else.” The last of Cowper's original com- 
positions was The Cast Away, a poem founded on an incident 
m Anson’s voyage, but principally remarkable for the allusion it 
contains to his own condition. ‘This was the last gleam of that 
pure fire which was soon to be extinguished for ever in this 
world! Mr. Taylor has described the last days of the poet with 
much simplicity and feeling. Most sincerely do we wish that 
the cloud of delusion might have been chased away from his soul 
ere he was taken hence. But it was not, So serene and peace- 
ful was his death, that its precise moment was unobserved by 
those who stood at the foot of his bed. -Thus beautifully did the 
Christian poet fall asleep; a slumber only to be broken by the 
dawn of Paradise and the voices of those whom he loved, and 
whom we may believe, without presumption, that he met in a 
land where all tears were wiped away from their eyes, 

Although Cowper had resided some years at Dereham, so 
great was his unwillingness to meet the public observation, that 
he could never be prevailed on to take his airings im any but the 
most secluded lanes, and if he thought himself observed, he not 
unfrequently covered up his face with his hands. To such a 
painful power had his nervous shyness attained, His personal 
appearance was therefore scarcely known in the town where he 
died, and few of its inhabitants can say that they were acquainted 
with the outward lineaments of the poet. We believe he never 
attended divine service during the latter years of his life; his 
reply to any request to that effect invariably being, that he was 
not worthy, 

Cowper was buried in that part of Dereham Church called St, 
Edmund’s Chapel, on Saturday, the 2d of May, 1800. Having 
died without a will, his affectionate relation, Lady Hesketh, rea- 
dily became his executrix, and erected a tablet to his memory, 
the mscription upon which was written by Hayley. The monu- 
ment is very simple, as becomes the meekness of him whom it 
commemorates, It consists of a slab of white marble, with The 
Task placed by the side of the Bible, and overhung by a branch 
of laurel. Underneath are two tablets; the one on the left to 
the memory of Mary Unwin, and the other on the right in 
remembrance of Miss Margaret Perowne, whose sisterly watch- 
ing of the poet in his last and protracted sickness entitles her to 
this communion with his name. It was on a delicious summer 
evening that we made the sketch of the monument of which we 
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have given a brief description, and we yielded to the pleasing 
fancy, as the sunlight played over that memorial of death, that 
the poet himself might not be unconscious of the humble aspira- 
tions of our heart before it—a belief in some measure counte- 
nanced by the poet himself in several of his letters, where he 
alludes to the probable happiness of the blessed, 

We have already commented in passing upon some of the 
poetical works of Cowper, and we have only space to add a few 
general remarks, 

The admirers of Southey, Wordsworth and Coleridge, do not, 
we suspect, always bear in mind that to Cowper these great 
poets were indebted for their style, and frequently for their man- 
ner. Of the three, Wordsworth presents the most. striking 
resemblance to his master; he looks out upon nature with the 
same mild and unfevered eye that dwells with equal rapture 
upon the most lowly and the most sublime objects; upon the 
eternal hills which lose their heads in the clouds, and the gentle 
daisy blooming at his feet. But the highest praise in our power 
to give Cowper's poetry, is the appellation it so truly deserves of 
Christian. He never for an instant forgot the paramount im- 
portance of Religion, and looked upon his imagination only as 
a handmaid who might be employed in strewing with flowers 
the path to the Holy Temple. In this light he considered all 
the embellishments of his verse,—we have, in another part of 
this article, shown that his own taste would have been gratified 
by their erasure. 

Mr. Taylor has contrasted the productions of Cowper with 
those of Milton and Young, and he very properly concludes that 
from both these illustrious writers he differs essentially, Milton 
may be considered the bard of the Old Testament, and Cowper 
of the New. ‘The moment our mind enters within the hallowed 
precincts of Milton’s Paradise, we feel oppressed and_ spell- 
bound ; we know that we tread upon holy ground. His images, 
too, are all reflected from the most ancient and venerable times : 
he startles our ears with the war-cries of barbaric legions and the 
unfurling of ten thousand banners upon the air, His poems are 
filled, moreover, with the most magnificent displays of earthly 
power and greatness. The gorgeousness of the Jewish polity— 
the picturesque pomp of the Roman government—the chaste 
and scu(ptured elegance of Athens, have all a place in his verse, 
and are continually passing before our eyes. His views of 
religion are rarely practical, and still seldomer experimental, 
tle speaks of it almost constantly like a poet. Cowper, on the 
contrary, is rarely theoretical, but always striving to be practical. 
He only seeks to amuse, that he may instruct: he explains the 
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truths of the gospel with the plainness and dignity of a Christian 
minister, until the “immortal fragrance,” diffused around, =~ 


* Tells us whence his treasures are supplied.” 


In his youth Cowper was an admirer of Cowley, or, as he 
calls him, the “ splendid Cowley,” but he imbibed none of the 
affected quaintness and pedantry which obscured the genius of 
that most idiomatic of English prose writers. We do not re- 
member more than two or three instances of pedantry in all 
Cowper’s works. One of these occurs in the first book of 
“The Task,” where, after describing the life of the gypsies, he 
adds— 

The sportive wind blows wide 
Their fluttering rags, and shows a tawny skin, 


The vellum of the pedigree they claim.” 


The construction of his versification is equally original with his 
style. Itis no more like Milton’s than it is like Young’s. His 
pauses are regulated by no rule save his own judgment, His 
numbers have not the embossed richness of Milton's, or the 
stately flow frequently attained by Thomson; but they are full, 
sonorous, and purely English, He has enlarged the stock of 
poetical phraseology by the application of epithets hitherto con- 
fined to prose, and has consequently imparted a_ healthful 
strength, if we may so — to his compositions, which will 
preserve them for ages. But it is time to bring these observa- 
tions to a conclusion, and we cannot do so better than by joining 
in the sentiment expressed in these lines : 


“€ Poet and saint, to him is justly given 
The two most sacred names of earth and heaven.” 


We must, however, give a parting word of praise to the ele- 
gance with which Mr. Taylor’s life of the poet is printed, and 
the good taste and piety with which it is written, A most beau- 
tiful portrait of Cowper adorns the volume, : 


Art. History of the Church of England. By J. B.S. 
Carwithen, B.D. of St. Mary Hall, Oxford; Bampton Lec- 
turer for 1809; and late Vicar of Sandhurst, Berks. Part the 
Second, to the Revolution. Vol. II]. Oxford, Parker; Lon- 
don, Baldwin and Cradock. 1833. 


A LITTLE more than three years since, when we called the atten- 
tion of our Readers to the two opening volumes of this most 
valuable Work, we expressed an eager wish that it might proceed 
with a rapid pace to conclusion. ‘To conclusion, alas! its very 
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able and amiable author has not been permitted to advance; the 
grave has closed over him in the middle of his labours. But for- 
tunately, before he was taken away, he had arrived at the end of 
ove more stage in his journey; and the volume now in our hands 
comprising the important period from the Restoration to the Re- 
volution (which in one sense renders the Work complete) was 
in a state of sufficient ripeness to need only slight revision for 
the press. The lima labor, which no one but a father can 
adequately bestow upon his own literary offspring, might perhaps 
have smoothed a few verbal roughnesses which now occasionally 
present themselves, if Mr. Carwithen’s hand had been allowed to 
exercise it; but in essentials, that is, in fidelity of narrative, in 
accuracy of judgment, and in soundness of principle, this post- 
humous volume deservedly claims full brotherhood with its elders, 
which enjoyed the entire benefit of their parent’s active and 
vigilant superintendence. 

After a brief outhne of the Religious and Political opinions 
most prevalent in Eugland at the epoch of the Restoration, we 
are introduced at once to the struggle between Episcopacy and 
Presbyterianism consequent upon that event. The preliminary 
chapter contains some very spirited sketches of those great names 
which most powerfully influenced the current of thought in their 
day,—of Hobbes, who, shipwrecked upon vanity, believed all 
men to be alike devoid of virtue, and on that account contributed 
to make them so;—of his metaphysical opponents, Cudworth, 
More, and Wilkins, now so undeservedly neglected; —of Tillotson, 
the gentle, pious, aud equable, but whose long-contimued popularity 
as a writer we have always regarded with surprise ;*—of Stilling- 
fleet, inexhaustible in learning, and of whom it is no disparage- 
ment to remember that he was not triumphant when opposed to 
Locke ;—impar congressus Achille: ;—and lastly, of one who has 
had the singular good fortune to receive justice both from contem- 
poraries and from posterity; and who, we may venture to predict, 
will retain his merited pre-eminence so long as our Church 
exists—the incomparable Barrow. 

When the Presbyterian Divines, among the other demands 
which they made immediately after the King’s return, desired that 
“the Lord’s day might be more strictly sanctified, they were 
met bya reply, not unworthy of consideration even at the present 
moment, that, “ touching the observation of the Lord’s day, the 


* Warburton prefers Tillotson as a Sermon-Writer to either Barrow or Taylor, and 
in his Criticism has fallen into an equiveque, from which, provided we may annex 
out own interpretation to it, we are not at all inclined to dissent. ‘“ You cannot sleep 
with Taylor ; you cannot forbear thinking with Barrow; but you may be much at your 
ease in the midst of a long lecture from Tillotson,” 
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Laws of the Kingdom were already stricter than those of any 
foreign Reformed communion whatsoever.” ‘The clause referring 
to this matter in the King’s subsequent Declaration, is perhaps 
intentionally vague. “ Our purpose and resolution is and shall 
be to promote the power of Godliness, to encourage the exercises 
of Religion both public and private, and to take care that the 


Lord’s day may be applied to holy exercises without unneces- 


he narrative of the Conference at the Savoy is preceded by a 
brief account of the chief disputants; and among them that of 
Baxter, the most distinguished, the most able, and the most up- 
right of his party (if he who was in himself a party can be said to 


have belonged to any other), may be presented as a fair specimen 
of Mr. Carwithen’s skill in condensation. : 


“No precedence in rank will justify the historian in assigning the 
second place among the presbyterian commissioners to Richard Baxter, 
By a writer too fond of antithesis and sententiousness, Baxter has been 
described as a man remarkable for weakness of body and strength of 
mind ; for preaching more sermons, engaging in more controversies, and 
writing more books, than any nonconformist of his age. His earliest 
religious impressions were derived from the perusal of a work by Par- 
sons the Jesuit, and during many years he sustained a severe mental 
conflict, operating on a bodily frame of fragile texture. Though be 
possessed not the advantages of an ee ical education, yet be renee 
episcopal ordination, and passed the ear of his ministry at Kid- 
in a laborious and zealous of his pastoral duties. 
At the commencement of the civil war he unbesitatingly joined the par- 
liamentary army, yet, though he was a determined presbyterian, he 
prevailed with his congregation to refuse the covenant. His notions of 
civil government were republican, and he inveighed with severity against 
the military tyranny of Cromwell. On the return of the king, every 
fair attempt was made to gain him to the cause of royalty and episco- 
pacy. He was appointed a chaplain of the household, and was called 
on to preach at court. The bishopric of Hereford was offered to him, 
which he honourably and consistently refused, The character of this 
extraordinary man will be differently represented, according to the point 
of view in which he is seen whether as a practical or controversial 
writer. As a practical writer, he has never been excelled ; he was him- 
self impressed by a deep sense of religion, and he had the faculty of 
exciting a deep sense of it in others. No greater proof of his merit 
can be adduced, than the respect with which he is mentioned by men of 
opposite sentiments, and the oblivion to which they are eager to consign 

| his defects. He has the high praise and the great reward promised 
to those ‘ who turn many to righteousness.’ As a controversialist, 
another estimate is to be formed, and it is in this light unfortunately he 
must be here considered. ‘The remark of his pertinacious and uncandid 
antagonist is not destitute of truth, that he dissented from those with 
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whom he most agreed, and that he was at variance with none more 
than with himself. He was not factious, because he could coalesce with 
no faction; he was not comparatively dangerous, because he would form 
no political or religious union. On this account he incurred persecution 
from almost every religious sect, as well as from those who had no reli- 
gion at all. The distinctive feature of his character was a cool intrepi- 
dity, which no danger could appal, and a confidence in his own abilities, 
which no superiority of station could abate. He spoke and disputed 
with ease ; and he possessed a singular faculty of retiring to distinctions 
foreign to the question, and of misapplying the rules of logic. Thus he 
embarrassed his antagonists, and it is doubtful whether he did not gain 
a temporary advantage over them, as much from his infirmity as his art.” 
—p. 40—42. 

On none of the many occasions in which Baxter had recourse 
to his peculiar Dialectics, does he seem to have been harder 
pushed, or to have felt more occasion to envelope himself in 
mist in order to escape the disgrace of open defeat, than during 
this Savoy Conference. On the question “ whether it were sinful 
to enjoin Ministers to deny the Communion to those who would 
not receive it kneeling !’—the Episcopalians supported the nega- 
tive on the very plain argument that things indifferent in them- 
selves might become necessary if commanded by lawful authority. 
Their first assertion “ that a command which orders a lawful act 
is not sinful,” was denied by Baxter on the plea either that the 
lawful act might be accompanied by some unlawful accident, or 
that the penalty for disobedience might be exorbitant. ‘The pro- 
position advanced by his opponents in order to clear this objec- 
tion, is no doubt sufficiently verbose: but the question itself was 
altogether one of logomachy, and it would cost some trouble 
perhaps to exhibit it in less cumbrous framework than that which 
they adopted as a barrier against the subtleties of their adversaries. 
« That command which commandéth an act in itself lawful, and 
no other act whereby any unjust penalty is enjoined, nor any 
circumstance whence directly or per accidens any sin is conse- 
quent, which the commander ought to provide against, is not 
sinful.” Even this statement received the Quip modest ; and the 
Divines were compelled to expand it into a more portentous 
shape than it bore in the first instance. “ ‘That command which 
commandeth an act in itself lawful, and no other act whereby 
any unjust penalty is enjoined, nor any circumstance whence 
directly or per accidens any sin is consequent, which the com- 
mander ought to provide against, hath m it all things requi- 
site to the lawfulness of a command, and _ particularly cannot be 
guilty of commanding an act per accidens unlawful, nor of com- 
manding an act under an unjust penalty.” The Countercheck 
quarrelsome, when Baxter finally offered, and upon which he 
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*‘ measured swords and parted,” is not very easily to be under+ 
stood. He denied the premisses, “‘ because the just act com- 
inanded may be accidentally unlawful, and be commanded by an 
unjust penalty, though no other act or circumstances be such.” 
If this denial has any meaning at all (and thereon we hesitate) it 
assuredly does not mean more than the objection which has 
already been answered. Well might Morley, to whom we are 
indebted for an account of this disputation, call it a frivolous 
and false mode of arguing. ‘A length of denial thus sceptical,” 
said that acute Prelate, “ takes away all legislative power from 
the King and Parliament, and even from God himself. For no 
act can be so good in itself, but that it may lead to a sin by 
accident; and if to command such an act be a sin, then every 
command must be a sin.” 

The particular demands of the Presbyterians, and the answers 
given to their objections, are clearly stated by Mr, Carwithen. 
Some of their requisitions affected points essential, others were 
merely verbal. It could be of very little serious import whether 
the officiating Clergyman was to be named Priest or Minister, 
whether the first day of the week should be called Sunday or the 
Lord’s Day. But when the Presbyterians so far objected to 
the Liturgy, as to propose one entirely new, a crude, hasty, and 
undigested composition by Baxter himself, the Episcopalian 
Divines stood in the gap at once, and stopped the farther inroads 
of the Destroyer. Such a step, they said, far exceeded their com- 
mission, and they were not authorized even to examine a new 
Liturgy. That they were not actuated by any peevish spirit of 
hostility, is manifest from the concessions which they really did 
pi and which they cheerfully admitted to be improvements, 

n many instances they are so important that we are surprised 
to find Mr. Carwithen totally silent concerning them here, and 
only partially noticing them hereafter, In the Epistles and Gospels, 
the last version was substituted for that of the Great Bible; and 
when we read some of the ‘‘ misperformances,” as they are 


quaintly but mildly termed, of the ancient translation, the ex+ | 


change cannot be deemed unnecessary. ‘Thus, in the Epistle 
for the Sunday next before Easter. Phillipp. ti. 7. év dwomopers 
avIewmwy vyevouevos was rendered “ being found in his apparel as 
a man.” he that for the Fourth Sunday in Lent. Galat. iv, 25. 
yae”Ayae Siva éslv iv Aga Bia, Ty viv 
was translated “ Mount Sinai is Agar in Arabia, and borders 
upon the city which is now called Jerusalem.” In the Gospel 
for the second Sunday after Epiphany, John ii. 10, crav peSueSaes 
was given “ When men be drunk ;” words which convey as unjust 
an imputation against the sobriety of the marriage feasts of the 
NO, XXVII.—JULY, 1833. E 
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Jews, as the immediately preceding blunder does upon the cors 
rectness of their Geographical knowledge. Lastly, in the Gospel 
for the Annunciation, 1. 36, Gurog piv duty tH 
narounéiry selon had been allowed to stand, in defiance of common 
sense; “‘ This is the first month which is called barren.” 

Another concession which was unhesitatingly granted, removed 
a palpable absurdity; ‘“ when any thing is read for an Epistle 
which is not in the Epistles, let the Superscription be ‘ for the 
Epistle.” In the havens Service, the word “honour” was 
allowed to supersede “ worship” in the declaration of the bride- 
groom, “ with my body I thee worship,” and it is much to be 
wished that this alteration, supported as it is by the authority of 
Selden and of Martin Bucer, had been really carried into effect. 
How it came not to be so is unexplained. ‘The obsolete sense 
of “ worship” may be innocent enough; but why should we retain 
a word which is calculated to mislead the unlettered, and which 
requires explanation to the ears even of those better informed? 
In one other point on which the Episcopalians yielded, they ap- 

ar to have acted unadvisedly, and to have corrected their error 
mm time. ‘The form on the committal of the corpse to the ground, 
in the Burial Service, originally ran, “ in sure and certain hope 
of resurrection to eternal life.’ ‘The Presbyterians objected that 
this was an indiscriminate declaration that all men would be 
saved; and the words“ sure and certain” were accordingly at first 
omitted, In the final review of the Liturgy by Convocation, the 
ejected words were restored, and the true sense of the passage 
was elucidated by the insertion of the definite article, “ in sure 
and certain hope of the Resurrection to eternal life,” thus inti- 
mating (to use Mr. Carwithen’s words) that it is the general doc- 
trine in which Christians place their sure and certain hope. 

If any fact had been necessary to evince the wisdom of Shel- 
don’s resolution in the outset of this Conference, that the pro- 
ceedings should be conducted by written argument rather than 
by verbal disputation, (which latter course was much coveted by 
the glib-tongued Presbyterians,) it will be found in the last stage, 
when this combat a /’outrance was accepted, and three champions 
on each side entered the lists. The consequence was such as 
might be anticipated; “ through want of method, frequent inter- 
ruptions and personal reflections, this mode of debate was 
attended with no satisfactory result.” Amid the Babel of Po- 
lemics which ensued, even the patient Sanderson was provoked, 
by repeated violations of his favourite Logic, to pronounce of one 
of the disputants, that “he never had met with a man of more 
pertinacious confidence and of less ability.” The close was as 
tumultuous as that of a County meeting. 
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“* After some desultory conversation, it was agreed that a disputation 
should take place on the third point, shaped into the question, Whether 
the communion should be refused to such as would not kneel? Here 
the Presbyterians were at first the opponents, and rested its sinfulness 
on the text in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans ; “‘ Him that is weak in 
the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations.” The respondents 
said that this precept could not be understood of the communion. Gun- 
ning, having read certain citations in defence of his interpretation of 
this text, Cosins, who acted as moderator, put the question thus: “ All 
of you who think that the respondent has proved that the passage of St. 
Paul is not applicable to the communion say, Aye. Upon which there 
was a general shout among the hearers in favour of Gunning. 

‘In their turn the episcopal disputants were the opponents on the 
question, Whether it was sinful to make an injunction, refusing the 
communion to such as would not receive kneeling? The disputation 
proceeded to a considerable length, but was at last terminated with 
abruptness and confusion, and severe reflections were bestowed on the 
perplexed and intricate ratiocination of Baxter, who confounded what 
was clear, rather than decided what was doubtful. ; 

* At the close of the last day the commissioners, who had spent so 
many months in altercation, and who had differed on every topic of 
debate, came to a unanimous conclusion on the terms in which the result 
of the conference should be reported to the king. It was thus expressed ; 
The welfare of the church, unity and peace, and his majesty’s satisfae- 
. tion, were ends upon which they were all agreed ; but as to the means, 
they could not come to any harmony.’—p, 55, 56. 


Such ever has been, such it may fearlessly be affirmed ever 
will be, the termination of all Synods in which any attempt is 
made to decide between conflicting Religious interests, by the 
double-edged sword of verbal controversy. Many hard blows 
will be interchanged, much to the damage of individuals, some 
what perhaps to the scandal of the cause which both parties may 
-be supposed to have equally at heart; and in the end the feud 
will be aggravated, victory will be claimed by all who have been 
engaged, and the adjustment of the quarrel will be more remote 
than it was at the beginning. We never turned to the narrative 
of any Council, Colloquy, or Conference which History records, 
without being forcibly reminded of a passage in Lucian, in which 
that arch Satirist relates the breaking up of a.day’s set too, among 
the Athenian Philosophical ancy. It is too long for extraction 
here, but every word of it is applicable to our purpose; and we 
may be allowed to cite a few sentences descriptive of the actual 
parting, which alike depict the exit of the Sophists from the 
Acropolis, of the Papists from Poissy, and of the Presbyterians 
from the Savoy. Aiaragakavres ye Adyous xds 
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A singular mistake occurs in the account of the final review of 
the Liturgy; and it is so unequivocal an oversight, that we notice 
it only as a specimen of the unhappy lot which posthumous pub- 
lications are doomed to encounter. ‘ The Apocryphal Books 
were still read, but it was agreed that they should be read only 
on Sundays.”—p. 63. It is scarcely necessary to do more than 
to repeat the words of Wheatly, that there is not “ any one Sun- 
day in the whole year that has any of its Lessons taken out of the 
Apocrypha.” The word not has been accidentally omitted, the 
word on/y has been inserted in Mr, Carwithen’s MS.; and the 
eye of the Author himself would have detected the error while 
revising the proof sheets. 

The Act of Uniformity occupies, as might be expected, a good 
deal of Mr. Carwithen’s consideration, He first shows that 
whatever opinions may be formed as to its necessity, or as to the 
benefits which it produced, it was the work not of the Lords, nor 
of the Church, nor of the Crown, but plainly and altogether of 
the House of Commons. With that House it originated; that 
House rejected the amendments proposed by the Lords, and that 
House by its perseverance carried the Bill through to completion. 
Secondly, he proves that which indeed cannot be doubted, that 
its provisions were directed solely against the Presbyterian Clergy. 
There was, in fact, no other class of Dissenters which entertained 
a wish for comprehension. A third question, as to the merits or 
demerits of the Act, is very fairly stated, and the arguments in 
each scale are weighed with much niceness and delicacy of touch. 
In our minds, all of them may be compressed into a nutshell. 
Some standard of doctrine and of discipline is necessary for the 
existence of every visible Church; and we have the admission of 
Calamy himself, in his Life of Baxrter,} that relaxations, which 
must have gone far to endanger the predominance of Episcopacy, 
would have been very short of giving satisfaction to even the 
most moderate Non-conformists. | With every inclination, there- 
fore, to use mistakes in Religion with tenderness, we cannot but 
agree with Sheldon, that it was far better to have Dissent without 
our Pale than Schism within it. 

With respect to the consecration of the Scottish Bishops, we 
find Mr. Carwithen directly at issue with an authority to which, 
on such a point, we are much inclined to defer. Jeremy Collier, 
after stating that Sharp, Hamilton, Barwell, and Leighton (or 


Loghton, as he writes the name) being already in Presbyterian 
* Bis accusatus. + p. 497. 
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Orders, were first ordained Deacons and Priests, and then conse- 
crated Bishops, adds, “ at this solemnity they expressly disclaimed 
the validity of their former ordination.” Mr. Carwithen’s account 
is so diametrically opposed to Collier’s, that we greatly regret the 
absence of marginal references which might guide us to the 
sources from which it has been derived. 


~ “ When the time appointed for the consecration of the Scottish Bi- 
shops approached, the English Bishops, finding that Sharp and Leighton 
had not been Episcopally ordained, insisted that before they could be 
consecrated bishops they must pass through the inferior gradations of 
deacon and priest. Sharp was more tenacious on this point than Leigh- 
ton, and reminded the objectors that when the Scottish Bishops were 
consecrated by order of James, their reordination was not required, 
Leighton without hesitation acquiesced ; though he did not think Pres- 
byterian ordination invalid, yet he thought that every Church had a 
power of making its own regulations in matters of discipline, and, conse- 
quently, that the reordination of a priest ordained in another Church, ims 
ported nothing more than an acknowledgment that he was heres 
adopted by the new community. He did not think that the solemnity 
implied the invalidity of any former commission.”—p. 89, 90. 


To so bigoted a writer as Kirkton we should pay very little at- 
tention on any point in which his prejudices were immediately 
concerned; and his narrative of the consecration of these Bishops 
is, no doubt, conveyed in a tone of great sarcasm and bitterness. 
Nevertheless, as a contemporary, he would scarcely have dared 
to falsify that which must have been a notorious fact, and any 
misrepresentation of which must have found instant contradiction. 
The following passage in his History of the Church of Scotland, 
strongly corroborates the account given by Collier. 


‘Four of these, Sharp, Ffairfoull” (Faithful, we are not sure whether 
Kirkton intended to pun upon this name), “ Hamilton, and Leighton, the 
King called up to London, that there they might receive Episcopal ordina- 
tion, a ower not to be found in a Scottish garden ; so by Doctor Sheldon, 
Bishop of London, and two or three suffragans, they were solemnly cou- 
secrated, But first there was a question to be answered, and that was, 
whether they were to be reordained Presbyters, yea or no? Sharp de+ 
sired that they might be excused, and that their Presbyterian Ordination 
might be sustained. Episcopal they could not have, and the former Eng- 
lish Bishops had sustained Spotswood’s Presbyterian Ordimation in the year 
1610. But Sheldon was peremptory; either they must renounce their 
_ old Presbyterian Ordination, or miss their expected Episcopal Corona- 

tion, sothey were content rather to deny themselves Presbyters than not 
to be received Bishops; and when they consented, Sheldon told Sharp, 
that was the Scottish fashion, to scruple at every thing and swallow 
any thing. But with a great process of change of vestments, offices, 
prayers, bowing to the altar, and kneeling at the Communion, they were 
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reordained and consecrated Bishops both in one day, and this was a pre- 


— face to a fat Episcopal banquet, and so their work ended,”* 


On another point, in treating which Collier was either wilfully 
blind or defective in information, Mr. Carwithen is clearsighted 
and correct. No sooner had the Act of Uniformity passed, than 
Charles, a concealed Papist at heart, thought, that by establishing 
a dispensing power, under the pretext of relieving the tender con- 
sciences of the Non-conformists, he might obtain considerable 
indulgence for Romanism, With this view, he framed a Decla- 
ration, ostensibly referring to his former Declaration from Breda ; 
in which, without noticing that the promises there held forth were 


_ conditional, he notitied his intention of maintaining the Act of 


Uniformity, “only he should dispense with some matters in it.” 
In other words, he would render it a dead letter. Feeling, per- 
haps, that he had here outstepped discretion, he afterwards ex- 
pressed himself more warily in his Speech at opening the next 
Session; when he reduced to a wish that which he had before 
broadly avowed to be a design. “If the Dissenters would de- 
mean themselves peaceably and modestly, | could heartily wish 
I had such power of Indulgence to use upon occasion.” The 
Commons at once perceived the drift both of the Speech and of 
the Declaration; and by a manly Remonstrance, they put an end 
to all hope that they could be cajoled into submission. They re- 
presented the Declaration from Breda in its true light, to be only 
so far binding as it pledged the King to take the advice of his 
Parliament; that the Act of Uniformity having issued from that 
advice, had consequently altogether superseded the Declaration ; 
that the proposed Indulgence would establish Schism by Law, 
and make the whole Church-Government precarious; that it was 
unbecoming the gravity and wisdom of Parliament thus to retrace 
its own steps, by passing contradictory Statutes in two consecutive 
Sessions, The hearers concluded by some very powerful argu- 
ments showing how little the proposed measure would contribute 
to peace; and in one paragraph, touching the very point which 


was really at issue, Jndudgence, it said, would lead to general ” 


Toleration, “ and in time some prevalent Sect will at last contend 


for an Establishment, which, for ought that can be foreseen, ° 


may end in Popery.” ‘The King, however deeply he must have 
been chagrined at these expressions, which implied so close a 
knowledge of his designs, received the Address with his accus- 
tomed suavity; heartily thanked his faithful Counsellors, assuring 
them that never any King was so happy in a House of Commons 
us he was in this, and promising them an answer when he had 
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found time to consider their arguments. All this by-play on be- 7 


half of Popery is lost upon Collier; he puzzles himself not a little 
as to the King’s motive in being thus anxious for Indulgences 
and he feels not a doubt that it was gracious and benevolent, 
Was it general goodnature? or gratitude to those Non-conformisté 
who had promoted the Restoration? or a sincere belief that pube 
lic tranquillity might so be best preserved? In good truth, we 
answer, that none of these laudable thoughts occupied the mind 
of Charles; but that the Earl of Bristol and his adherents had 

inted out to him, that if a suspension of legal penalties on acs 
count of Religion, by the exercise of regal prerogative, could 
once be established, ‘‘the members of the Church of Rome 
might enjoy the same indulgence which was granted to other 
Dissenters from the National Church.” | 

In his account of the change in the mode of Ecclesiastical tax- 
ation when the Clergy abandoned the right of levying imposts on 
their own body, and suffered themselves to be included in the 
Money-bills prepared by the Commons, Mr. Carwithen treads 
very closely in the steps of Collier. We are not about to advo- 
cate the exhibition of electioneering zeal in a Churchman; and 
we abhor, quite as much as those who are for ever indiscriminately 
bandying about the phrase, the character of a Political Parson, 
But when it is urged, as we fréquently hear it urged, that a 
Clergyman has nothing to do with Elections, and that he ought to 
be wholly devoid of Politics, we may ask in return, whether he 
ceased to be a Citizen when he adopted the Gown? Do those per- 
sons who object to see a Clergyman tendering his vote for a Parliae 
mentary Candidate recollect, or rather did they ever know, the far 
greater privileges which the Church surrendered when it received 
a very inadequate compensation by the grant of this liberty of 
polling? ‘The Clergy is the only portion of the kingdom which 
Is not taxed by representatives chosen from its own class; which 
is altogether financially dependent upon a foreign body; and 
which has no voice in the disposal of its money. Into the imtri- 
cate question how far the revival of the ancient powers of Convo- 
cation might assist the general interests of the Church and the 
Nation, strong as is the opinion which we entertain, it is not re- 
| tre that we should now enter. It is enough to say that the 

onvocation signed its own death-warrant, when it discontinued to 
provide the Crown with subsidies; and this fe/o de se was saga- 
ciously foretold by Collier. “”Tis well,” he says, “if these Con- 
vocation meetings are not sometime discontinued, if they do not 
sink in their significancy, lie by for want of Royal License, and 
grow less regarded when their grievances are offered.” 
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The fall of Clarendon is, perhaps, the most disgraceful portion 
of the most disgraceful reigu in our History. Yet that which his 
unprincipled persecutors, at the very momeut when the cry was 

: most fiercely up, shrank from endeavouring to effect, has been 

: pronounced, by one of the ablest writers of our own days, as 

Py positively accomplished. It is well known that when the twenty- 

three Articles of Impeachment were exhibited against him, Cla- 

rendon informed the eee of the Commons, that, in order to 
save time, if they would select any one Article, at their own choice, 
and substantiate it, he would acknowledge himself guilty of all. 

This proposal, which no man, unless he had been conscious of 

complete innocence, could have ventured to offer, was declined ; 

and his accusers, abandoning any special ground, demanded the 
great Minister’s imprisonment, on a general accusation of Treason. 

Notwithstanding this failure on the part of Waller and Vaughan, 

of Garraway and Littleton, of Bristol and Buckingham—-we name 

but a few among the motley assemblage from all factions, whom 
the virtues of Clarendon had first shamed, and then associated for 

his destruction—we are now told, after the lapse of more than a 

century and a half, that there are matters in that Impeachment 

“ which never were or could be disproved.” * The guilt, however, 

ultimately resolves itself into a charge of detaining 1n illegal con- 

finement certain turbulent and refractory personages, some of 
whom, if he had gratified their friends by allowing the Law to take 
its course, might have exchanged a prison for the scaffold. As- 
suming this accusation to be true, Clarendon, at the utmost, com- 
mitted a breach of the Law in mercy; but we may ask, if it were 
true, why was it not proved when first advanced? Again, on the 
imprudence of Clarendon’s retirement, so far as his own interests 
were concerned, no difference of opinion can exist. Ungrateful 
as was his Prince, virulent as were his enemies, corrupt as were 
many of his judges, it is far from being improbable that the force 
of Truth must have prevailed, if he had confronted the foe; and 
that, by remaining in England, he would have triumphantly sur- 
mounted all the perils with which malice and bitterness had 
sought to environ him. That the King’s application to him to 
withdraw was most disgraceful and treacherous, we at once adinit; 
that Clarendon’s compliance was “ pusillanimous,” or involved in it 
any abandonment of “ that stern courage which innocence ought 
to inspire,” we are equally prepared to deny to the very utmost. 

On the contrary, we call to mind few instances in History of more 

pure self-devotion. His retirement was far from being “ volun- 

tary;” it was tardy and most reluctant, and obtained only by the 
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repeated urgency of the Duke of York. He neitlier ‘clung to 
office,” nor did he “ cheat himself against all probability with a 
hope of his master’s kindness when he had lost his confidence ;” 
but, well knowing all the consequences of expatriation, the advan- 
tage which it must afford his enemies, and the hopelessness of hig 
return, he yielded to a belief that his own personal sacrifice 
would work good to his Country; “ partly,” as Mr. Carwithen has 
well put it, “to serve the King; partly to save his family; partly 
to prevent enmity between the King and the Duke of York ; and, 
above all, to avoid being the occasion of a breach between the 
two Houses of Parliament.” Nor was he without his reward; 
for great as Clarendon’s reputation must ever have been if he had 
died even when in esion of the Seals, it may fairly be averred 
that his most enduring fame with posterity, the xryua és aes, which 
he coveted and has obtained, mainly depends upon the occupa- 
tions to which he dedicated himself during his seven years of 
banishment. 

The second fruitless attempt at a Declaration of Indulgence, 
the honest and uncompromising opposition of the Commons, and 
the astounding tergiversation of Shaftesbury, led the way to the 
Test Act; of which Statute that more versatile and profligate of 
all Statesmen was the chief and effective advocate. The Dis- 
senters, to the credit either of their wisdom or of their disinterest 
edness—or, as it is more just to say, of both—contributed to erect 
that great and then necessary barrier against Popery; and the 
Duke of York and Lord Clifford in consequence resigned their 
appointments; declining to receive the Sacrament, as Swift has it, 
‘not for Piety, but for employment, according to Act of Parlia- 
ment.” The Ministry of Danby, himself an upright and high- 
principled man, but fated to be mixed up in some of the most 
dishonourable transactions in our annals, is treated with much 
discrimination by Mr, Carwithen. But it is more to our purpose 
to lay before our readers the character of a Prelate who has 
sometimes been unjustly depreciated; and who assuredly, if his 
Piety may be measured by his Works, is free from the stigma 
which Burnet has cast upon him of “ not having a deep sense of 
Religion, and of speaking of it most commonly as an engine of 
Government and a matter of Policy.” 


‘* Sheldon was early known in academical life, and joined the literati 
who assembled at the conversations of the accomplished Falkland in the 
vicinity of Oxford. In “ learning, gravity, and prudence,’ he was not 
inferior to his contemporaries, but be excelled them in a polished ur-. 
banity of manners, arising from Christian benevolence. ‘“‘ Pleasant he 
was, perhaps too pleasant,” is the remark of a splenetic writer; but it is 
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difficult to say how that pleasantry can be excessive which never violates 
morality or decorum. The dignity belonging to his station Sheldon 
maintained with exemplary consistency, and calumny itself has never 
dared to impeach his Christian purity. His demeanour was as ingra- 


tiating as that of his sovereign, without incurring a similar suspicion of 


insincerity; and he had all the firmness of Clarendon, unallayed by the 
cold and repulsive manners of that lawyer and statesman. His piety 
was undoubted, but though he was assiduous at prayers, he regarded not 
the practice of Divine worship so much as its use, placing the sum of 
Religion in a good life. His advice to the youth of higher quality, who 
constantly resorted to him by the advice of their parents, was always 
this: ‘ Let it be your principal care to become honest men, and after- 
wards be as devout and religious as you please. No piety will be of ad- 
vantage to yourselves and to others, unless you are moral and honest 
men,’ 

‘* Next to his piety ought to be mentioned his learning, which the same 
writer who has detracted from his other excellences, bas allowed to have 
been acknowledged “ before the wars.” The learning which he was 
known to possess before the wars was not likely to be diminished by the 
return of peace. It was then also acknowledged by all who knew him, 
and though it was not of the highest degree, nor of the largest extent, 

et he had sufficient learning to appreciate and to cherish learned men. 
He was not a profound metaphysician ; he did not, like many of bis 
contemporaries, engage in opposing the speculative principles of infi- 
delity; but if he did not confute, he was able to live down many 
Leviathans.’ 

** But the name of Sheldon will live in the grateful recollection of pos- 
terity for that virtue which will continue when ‘ tongues shall cease, and 
knowledge shall vanish away.’ Truly may his charity deserye the 
epithet of Christian, for as in its measure it had no bounds but the ex- 
tent of his revenues, so in its objects it had no other limits than ‘ the 
household of faith.” It was not only vast, but various; it was not onl 
practised in splendid munificence, but in silent and secret bounty. It 
was employed, not only in raising the stately edifices consecrated to 
learning, but reached even the pallet of the lazar, and the dungeon of 
the captive. 

“United to Clarendon by the ties of early friendship, and by simi- 
larity of principles, the memory of Sheldon and Hyde is still associated 
in that seat of learning which they both adorned, and which they both 
loved. To this day those venerable edifices remain, illustrative of the 
exalted characters whose names they bear, of kindred appropriation, and 
of rival grandeur, Yet they stand, and may they long stand, monu- 
ments of Learning consecrated by Religion, and of Liberty guarded by 
Law."—pp. 172—174. 

The notorious Oxford Deeree is elaborately examined and de- 
fended by Mr. Carwithen. One of its greatest faults, in our 
opinion, is its needless attack upon abstract propositions, propo- 
sitions which it is always more safe to leave undisturbed. One 
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of its strongest apologies is to be found in the received belief of 
the times; in a comparison of it with existing Homilies and 
Statutes. Mr. Hallam has a singular remark upon this Decree; 
that it does not contain “ the slightest intimation that the Uni- 
versity extended their censure to such praises of despotic power 
as have been quoted in the last pages;” the quotations being from 
Hickes, Sherlock, Sir George Mackenzie, and Sir Robert Fil- 
mer. Strange, indeed, would it have been if an Academical 
Convocation, the chief object of which was to condemn the 
enemies of Government, should have gone out of its way to re- 
prehend the friends of Government, even when those friends were 
most injudicious! ‘That advocate would have small claim to the 
praise of discretion who, in urging the conviction of his oppo 
nent, should exhibit unnecessary candour by digressing on the 
errors of his own client. Mr. Carwithen, in the passage which 
we give below, has shown that the Decree purposely avoids af- 
firmation. ‘The absence of censure therefore upon the ultra Pro- 


positions of the higher ‘Tories, is by no means to be construed. 


into an approval of them. 


“* The substance of the Decree consists of twenty-seven propositions, 
selected from different books published in the English and Latin tongue, 
Of these propositions it is first affirmed, that they are repugnant to the 
Holy Scriptures, decrees of councils, writings of the Fathers, the faith 
and profession of the primitive Church, and also destructive of kingly 
government, the safety of his majesty’s person, the public peace, the 
laws of nature, and the bonds of human society. The obnoxious pro- 
positions are selected from the writings of Buchanan, Bellarmine, Baxter, 
Milton, Hobbes, and others of inferior notoriety. 

“ It is not too much to say, that twenty, out of these twenty-seven 
propositions, are not described in worse terms than they deserve, as being 
coutrary to reason, and subversive of social order. That ‘ dominion is 
founded on grace,’ a favourite maxim of the Puritans; that ‘all oaths 
are unlawful,’ a maxim not less cherished by the Quakers; that ‘the 
King’s supremacy in Ecclesiastical affairs, asserted by the Church of 
England, is Popish and Anti-Christian,’ a capital dogma of the Presby- 
terians ; that ‘the powers of this world are a usurpation upon the prero- 
gative of Jesus Christ,’ the fundamental tenet of the fifth-monarchy men; 
such propositions as these, few sound members of the National Church, 
few men of sound reason, would hesitate to condemn. Not more defen- 
sible are the paradoxes of Hobbes, that ‘ a state of nature is a state of 
war;’ that ‘success in an enterprise is a proof of its justice ;’ and that 
‘as an oath superadds no obligation to a fact, so a fact obliges no far- 
ther than it is.credited; consequently, if a prince gives any indication 
that he does not believe the promises of allegiance made by his subjects, 
they are thereby freed from their subjection, In the same class must 
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be ranked another proposition, ‘that an oath obliges not in the sense of 
the imposer, but of the taker.’ 

“There are other propositions, which, though not theoretically false, 
are practically mischievous, and which, as they are fairly disputable, 
ought not to be generally inculcated; for they are controverted both by 
Whigs and Tories. The first and second propositions, that ‘ all civil 
authority is derived originally from the people, and ‘that there is a 
mutual compact, tacit or express, between a prince and his subjects; 
however they may be recommended by the authority of Sydney and 
Locke, are attended with difficulties which must prevent their reception 
as acknowledged truths. Another proposition, that ‘the sovereignty of 
England is in the three estates, King, Lords, and Commons ;’ that 
‘the King has but a co-ordinate power, and may be overruled by the 
other two ;’ is inaccurate in its terms. Though the Lords and Com- 
mons have a share in the legislative branch of the Constitution, yet they 
cannot be said to have a co-ordinate power, or an equal share in the so- 
vereignty. In the executive part of the Constitution, which is, strictly 
speaking, the Government, and which is of constant exercise and appli- 
cation, the Lords and Commons have no share. The Commons have 
one-third only of the legislature, and of the government no share at all. 
The Constitution has settled two portions, the Lords and Commons, 
against one, as to the legislative part; ‘ and in the whole of the judica- 
ture, the whole of the federal capacity of the executive, the prudential, 
and financial administration in one alone.’ It is the union of the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial powers, which constitute ‘ the sovereignty.” 

* Though all the propositions condemned are disputable, and though 
most are manifestly unsound, yet the Oxford Decree contains nothin 
affirmative. It does not follow that if these propositions be false, the 


converse is true; for to deny one extreme, is to hold the other extreme 
or a middle proposition between the two.” 228—230. 


—Dp. 

‘* Prom this impartial statement, it is impossible to avoid drawing the 
conclusion, that the Oxford Decree has been grossly misrepresented. 
It is neither slavish, nor is it extravagant; and a memorialist, who has 
called it a wild Decree, has been guilty of far greater inconsistencies in 
his political life and writings. Whatever may be its errors, it is not to 
be considered as an authorised formulary of the Church of England. 
But, in truth, it is capable of a satisfactory vindication.’—pp. 232 
—233. 

Cambndge evinced greater wisdom than her sister. The 
Senate voted an Address which was presented to the King at 
Newmarket, but it abstained from any entanglement in formal 
disputation, “The Address was couched in language far too 
adulatory, and might have been offered with more propriety to 
‘Vitus or to Alfred than to Charles II.; but much allowance is to 
be made for the prestige of a King in esse. A less avowed ac- 
knowledgment than it contains of the Jus divinum and of the 
cousequences inseparable from that tenet, would have been alto- 
gether out of character with the times: and we mention the 
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Address now, more for the purpose of noticing its beauty of style 
than from any wish to commend its matter. The conclusion, 
especially, was most eloquent. 


‘It is thus that we have learned our own, and thus that we teach 
others their duty to God and to their Prince. In the conscientious dis- 
charge of both which we have been so long protected by your Majesty's 
most just and gracious Government, that we neither need nor desire 
any other Declaration than this experience for our assurance and secu- 
rity for the future. ‘To all which Grace and Goodness we have nothing 
to return. We bring no names and seals, no lives and fortunes well 
capable of your Majesty’s service, or at all worthy of your acceptance, 
Nothing but hearts and prayers; vows of a zealous and lasting loyalty; 
ourselves and our studies ; all that we can or ever shall be able to per- 
form, which we here most sincerely promise and most humbly tender 
at your Majesty's feet; a mean and worthless present, but such a one 
as we hope will not be disdained by the most gracious and indulgent 
Prince that Heaven ever bestowed upon a People.” 


In his remarks upon the expulsion of Locke from Christ 
Church we do not think Mr, Carwithen so successful es in his 
extenuation of the Oxford Decree. The connexion of Locke 
with Shaftesbury is said to be inexplicable. Is it forgotten that 
Shaftesbury was Locke’s earliest Patron, at a point of life in 
which the latter was devoid of any brilliant prospects? that 
Shaftesbury, knowing him first only in the character of a medical 
tyro, sagaciously penetrated his extraordinary mental powers, and 
assisted in their development? Under such circumstances, who 
can be surprised that Locke was permanently grateful? or who 
that is acquainted with the character of the wily Achitophel, can 
wonder that he knew how to maintain the ascendancy which in 
the outset he had thus fairly and honestly gained? Nothing ap- 
pears to us more mistaken than to say, that “ to demolish the 
reputation of the Statesman is to impeach the honesty or the 
penetration of the Philosopher.” Respecting the mandate of 
Government for the expulsion, Mr. Carwithen is content to affirm 
that it is not “ the most wanton and cruel act of tyranny in this 
reign;” that it “ might be oppressive and might be despotic;” 
and that although ‘* not unprovoked, the punishment exceeded 
the provocation.” The provocation, be it remembered, was no 
more than a very hasty and ill-founded suspicion, afterwards 
proved to be false, that Locke was the author of certain Pamph- 
lets offensive to Government. Is it too much to say that an act 
by which an innocent man was to be dishonoured and deprived 
of bread, on unsubstantial charges, was wanton, cruel, despotic, 
and oppressive? ‘That Charles, in the course of his reign, al- 
lowed or committed other acts to which those epithets may be 
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applied in a yet higher degree, can never remove its absolute 
stain from this particular incident. A bad act does not change 
its nature because others can be shown which are still worse. 

So, also, respecting Bishop Fell. In the general praises of 
that excellent Prelate few will be more ready than ourselves to 
concur: but in Locke’s instance we think he was misled, not by 
“ servility” but by an over-zealous loyalty; we do not believe that 
he was ‘ treacherous,” but we can scarcely acquit him of having 
been meddling. Mr. Carwithen has been less accurate than usual 


in his notice of the correspondence between Fell and Sunder 
land. 


‘Under these circumstances Fell suggested a plan which, if it had 
been adopted, would at once have obviated the charge of persecution. 
He proposed to issue a mandate to Locke, enjoining his return to the 
college of which he was a dependent member, for to all members on the 
foundation non-residence is a matter of favour, not of right, and it is 
generally enjoined by an express dispensation revocable at the will of 
the governor of the college. The statement of Fell is perfectly fair: 
* If he comes not back he will be liable to expulsion for contumacy ; and 
if he does, he will be answerable for that which he shall be found to have 
done amiss.” Sundérland thought that this mede of proceeding was too 
dilatory; a royal mandate was transmitted for the immediate ejectment 
of Locke, to which Fell, in those days when the rights of visitors were 


not defined as at present, thought himself bound to submit.”—pp. 237, 
238. 


Now this statement, no doubt, contains the truth, but certainly 
not the whole truth. The citation from Fell’s letter terminates 
at a convenient point for his exculpation; and the reader would 
scarcely suppose from the words above quoted, that Fell not only 
pointed out sources from which it was possible evidence might be 
obtained against Locke, but yet farther, suggested to Sunderland 


the expedient of a Royal mandate for his expulsion. His letter 
continues In the following words: 


“Tt being probable, that though he may have been thus cautious here, 
where he knew himself suspected, hz has laid himself more open at 
London, where a general liberty of speaking was used, and where the 
execrable designs against his Majesty and Government were managed 
and pursued. If he don't return by the first of January, which is the 
time limited to him, I shall be enabled of course to proceed against him 
to expulsion. Bud of this method seems not effective or speedy enough, and 
his Majesty, our founder and visitor, shall please to command his immediate 


remove, upon the receipt thereof, directed to the Dean and Chapter, it shall 
accordingly be executed.” 


Four days after the despatch of this gentle hint, was issued the 
Warrant for expulsion, prefaced by a lie and enjoining a robbery. 
“ Whereas we have received information of the factious and dis- 
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loyal behaviour of Locke, &c.” Great as is our general reverence 
(and we are altogether sincere in avowing it) for the otherwise 
estimable Dean, ¢his is an occasion on which we need not look 
very far for a reason why 


‘“ We do not like thee, Dr. Fell.” 


In the review and commendation of the energy with which the 
leading Divines of the Church of England buckled on their ar- 
mour to resist the Dispensing power which James lost no time 
after his accession in claiming, and in favour of which he had ob- 
tained a solemn Determination from his packed and corrupt 
Judges, we meet with another paragraph which must have found 
its way into Mr. Carwithen’s MS, by some incuria in transcrip- 
tion, and the inconsequentiality of which appears to have escaped 
his Editor. ‘ Even the least bigoted and bitter of the Noncom- 
formists could refuse to allow the sole glory of standing forward 
in the hour of peril to combat Popery, backed by Regal power, 
to the Clergy of the National Church, But the admission has 
been accompanied by an invidious deduction from their merit, 
that they coldly received or contemptuously rejected the aid of 
Dissenters.”—(p. 270.) The sense plainly demands that we 
should read ‘* Not even the most bigoted,” &c. 

The sketch of Samuel Parker is admirably drawn; the touches 
are few, strong, and distinct; and the portrait stands out from the 
canvass with a boldness which almost gives it the appearance of 
having been taken from the life. 


“ The life of this individual furnishes a moral too useful not to be 
insisted on. If there be any one whose neglected merit or whose re- 
pulsed assurance in the disposal of preferment shall have excited discon- 
tent, and prompted to gain the favour of the powerful by undue com- 
pliance and by a sacrifice of conscience, let him be admonished by the 
example of Samuel Parker. 

“ ‘The enemies of this individual have been studious to conceal, and 
his friends have been willing to forget what he once was, and the height 
from which he fell; though the one might have found in it an aggrava- 
tion of their exultation, and the other a mitigation of their resentment. 
He was descended from puritanical parents, and was educated at Oxford, 
when that university was a school of ema He was committed to 
the care of a presbyterian tutor, and belonged to ‘ the straitest sect’ of 
these puritanical disciplinarians. But it was observed, that though he 
made an outward show and profession of a mortified and abstemious life, 
his snes ap was more liberal, and his talents more attractive, than 
generally falls to the lot of sectaries. It was without surprise or anger, 
except from those whom he had deserted, that the Restoration occasioned 
a change in the habits and opinions of Parker. He left Wadham Col- 
lege, and entered himself at Trinity, where he was patronised by its 
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resident, Ralph Betharst. ‘To this excellent man he acknowledged 
himself indebted for many benefits, and for none more important than 
for emancipating him from the prejudices of his education, Pursuing a 
course of useful study, he published a treatise on natural theology, which 
he dedicated to Sheldon ; and so great was its merit, that the primate 
honoured him, not only by patronage, but friendship. He was first 
chaplain to the archbishop, then archdeacon, and finally prebendary of 
Canterbury. In these responsible situations he conducted himself with 
ability, though not with prudence. His theological studies were not 
neglected, for he gave to the world a treatise containing a demonstration 
of the divine authority of the law of nature and the Christian religion. 
But he was, to his misfortune, better known as a controversialist, and 
as a spirited yet acrimonious opponent of the Nonconformists. His style 
was lively and forcible, his learning exact and copious. The violence of 
his attacks provoked the famous Andrew Marvel to answer him, but it is 
in the opinion of Whigs only that Marvel was superior to Parker even 
in wit, in learning comparison would be ridiculous. At this period 
of his life, such was his zeal for the Church of England, that he sent a 
written address to James while Duke of York, penned with his usual 
energy of diction, persuading him to renounce the Church of Rome. He 
gave due praise to James for the sincerity of his adherence to the Romish 
faith in opposition to his secular interest, but he laboured to remove those 

rejudices which the duke unhappily entertained against the English 

“hurch. ‘If,’ he says, ‘ by a true and sincere account of things, I can 
bring your conscience over to the Church of England, though I shall not 
bring your conscience to your interest, yet I shall make them meet ; for 
if that were satisfied, it is obvious on which side the advantage lies.’ 

‘“ Unhappily for both, the conscience of James was opposed to the 
interest of Parker, and Parker submitted to bring his interest to his con- 
science. Whether his struggles were severe, or whether his acquiescence 
was sudden; whether he was wrought upon by tempting offers, or whe- 
ther he voluntarily presented himself to James, is not recorded. His 
lamentable defection from the faith which he formerly defended was suf- 
ficiently notorious, by his acceptance of the Bishopric of Oxford. It was 
known to be the price of his treachery, for which he sacrificed reputation 
and peace of conscience. His change of opinion was immediately pro- 
claimed by himself, for he published a tract containing reasons for abro- 
gating the test imposed on all members of parliament. It was not 
without ingenuity; and his two reasons, that the test diminishes or ra- 
ther takes away the natural rights of the peerage, and that its origin is 
ignoble, being brought forth to give reputation to the perjuries of Oates, 
are strongly argued. He calls the test the Oatesian sacrament. But 
when he comes to defend the doctrine of transubstantiation, and to clear 
it from the charge of idolatry, he shows that ‘ zeal without knowledge,’ 


which is often found in a neophyte, and always in an apostate.”—pp. 285. 
—-288. 


The whole well-known dispute respecting the Presidency of 
Magdalen College, terminating in Parker’s appointment and 
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death, is narrated with terseness, vigour, and spirit: and the 
Chapter detailing the memorable conflict with the Seven Bishops 
is a remarkable specimen of the high interest which may be given 
by a skilful writer to a subject however trite and familiar. We 
will not say that we read it as if the incidents which it presents 
were new to us; but we honestly say, that our acquaintance with 
them by no means diminishes their zest and raciness, ‘They are 
told pointedly, rapidly, and dramatically; with a good deal of 


effect, yet without apparent labour; and they display a strength 


of outline and a breadth of colouring which fully compensates 
for the want of any minuter finishing which it is probable their 
lamented Author might have bestowed, if his tsaras doovrites had 
been directed to their revision. ‘The volume bears a similar cha- 
racter to its end: and the dangerous and difficult path through 
which the author’s course is bent towards its conclusion, is trod- 
den with caution and with judgment, yet without any timidity or 
wavering. The incalculable debt which is owing to the Church 
of England, as the main instrument by which Religious and Po- 
litical Freedom was established at the Revolution, is displayed, 
not with the distorted exaggeration of an advocate, nor with the | 
florid emptiness of a declaimer. Sober fact and sedate argument 
are the guides which Mr. Carwithen has chosen; and under their 
pilotage he has framed a Work forming a most honourable monu- 
ment to his own memory, as a well-read Historian, a sound 
Divine, and a charitable Christian. 


Art. 1V.— Lectures on Poetry and General Literature, delivered 
at the Royal Institution in 1830 and 1831. By James Mont- 
gomery, Author of “ The World before the Flood,” “ The 
Pelican Island,” Xc. &c. London: Longman. 1833, S8vo, 
pp. 394. 


To write Lectures on Poetry and General Literature, calculated 
to edify the adult Pupils who fill the benches of the Amphitheatre 
in Albemarle Street, is a task which probably Aristotle or Vossius 
would have been perplexed to execute. Perhaps it might have 
been undertaken by Blair or by Beattie; but we much doubt 
whether any one who ever put pen to paper, is better calculated 
for its fulfilment than Mr. James Montgomery. 

First of all, Mr. Montgomery has written Poems in his own per- 
son, and therefore he has experimental knowledge of the mysteries 
of the craft which he is to teach,—“ He is himself the great sublime 
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he draws.” Secondly, his style is the very pink of that which, at 
the risk of a Bull, we shall venture to call vivd voce composition— 
he delivers periods which might excite the envy of Mr. Walker 
while illustrating his Orrery ; and he scatters flowers more bloom- 
ing than any which even Mr. Smart entwines, while Elocution 1s 
at once his theme and his material. Duller Essayists may define, 
Mr. Montgomery is content to declaim; and who that ever ex- 
perienced the laborious mental effort requisite to follow a Lec- 


- tarer who thinks, will not prefer the far easier acquiescence which 


forms the sole demand made upon his auditors by one who feels ? 
‘The nature, or rather the essence of Poetry, [I cannot define, 
and shall therefore not attempt it.” How unpretending, how 
manly, how discreet is this avowal, with which Mr. Montgomery 
salutes us in his commencement! Would that the Stagyrite had 
acted with equal candour and similar honesty!) How much pain 
and grief should we have been spared, in our days of Freshman- 
ship, by the dismissal of that crabbed assertion, that Poetry is 
pluyoig 73 obvorov! What weary hours should we have escaped if 
we had never been expected to distribute its chief species accord- 
ing to their varieties of Imitation, 4 ta -yéver Frege, 
TH xal wy toy adrov ! 

Nevertheless, let it not be supposed that we are left abso- 
lutely without guidance to discover for ourselves what is the 
subject upon which Mr, Montgomery is writing. Wisely as he 
has avoided the precise and narrow boundaries of that which 
Bentley terms “ the explication of a thing by its kind and differ- 
ence,” he has still diffused through No. I. “ On the Pre-eminence 
of Poetry,” certain assertions, similitudes and adumbrations, by 
which, if we do not distinctly learn what Poetry ¢s in all its parts, 
we are at least taught what it 1s /ike in some of them. Thus we 
are informed that “ Poetry is the eldest, the rarest, and the most 
excellent of the Fine Arts; it was the first fixed form of Lan- 
guage, the earliest perpetuation of ‘Thought”—that “ the power 
of bemg a Poet isa power from Heaven; wherein it consists 
I know not.” ‘That “ Poetry makes the reader himself a Poet” 
—that Poetry “ resembling the Sun himself, may shine succes- 
sively all round the Globe, and endure till the Earth and the works 
therein shall be burnt up’—that “ A Poem is a campaign”—that 
Poetry “is a School of Sculpture; that it “ builds up the ruins 
of History, fallen otherwise into irrecoverable dilapidation ;” and 
finally, that “ it exhibits man in portraiture.” 

Having been taught that Poetry is and does all these matters, 
we fancied that we had learned “ what is Poetical.” But it 


seems that we were far too hasty in our calculation, for that 
question forms a separate inquiry in No. II, 
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That Truth is the ultimate Test of Poetry we are quite ready 
to admit, but it is a discovery at which we despair of arriving by 
Mr. Montgomery’s induction. It was made clear to his mind 
by the conversion of two Mongol: Tartar Saisangs or Chiefs, the 
most sensible men belonging to their ‘Tribe, who renounced the 
doctrine of Shakd-Shamauni, in consequence of being employed 
to assist a German Clergyman, resident in St. Petersburgh, who 
was translating the Gospel of St. Matthew into their native 
Tongue. After a brief notice of “ the Poetical of Place and 
Circumstance,” exemplified by “a small sea-port town, rank 
with all the ordinary nuisances of such localities—sights, smells 
and sounds”—which are farther delineated with the dirty mi- 
nuteness of a Flemish pencil; and a short digression in favour 
of the universality of sin, the remainder of Essay II. is devoted 
to an explanation of the reason which induced Lord Byron to 
call “the Stars” the “ Poetry of Heaven.” It was “ not cer- 
tainly on account of their visible splendor, for the gas lights in a 
single street of the metropolis outshine the whole hemisphere in 
the clearest winter evening; nor on account of their beautiful 
configuration, for the devices chalked on the floor of a fashionable 
ball-room to the mere animal eye would be more captivating,” 
It was rather (“to myself at least,” says Mr. Montgomery) be- 
cause they are the “ identical luminaries” which “ appeared to 
Adam and Eve in Paradise ;” because they are the same to us as 
they were to “ Noah and his family,” and to “ the builders of 
Babel;” because they are still marshalled in the same battle array 


as when they “fought against Sisera,” because—but the passages 
following are too sublime for mutilation : 


“‘ The stars, then, have been the points where all that ever lived have 
met: the great, the small, the evil, and the good; the prince, the war- 
rior, statesman, sage; the high, the low, the rich, the poor; the bond 

‘and the free; Jew, Greek, Scythian, and Barbarian ;—every man that 
has looked up from the earth to the firmament, has met every other man 
among the stars, for all have seen them alike, which can be said of no 
other images in the visible universe! Hence, by a sympathy neither 
affected nor overstrained, we can at pleasure bring out spirits into nearer 
contact with any being that has existed, illustrious or obscure, in any age 
or country, by fixing our eyes—to name no other—on the evening or 


the morning star, which that individual must have beheld a hundred 
and a hundred times, 


‘In that same place of heaven where now it shines,’ 


and with the very aspect which the beautiful planet wears to us, and 
with which it will continue to smile over the couch of dying or the cra- 
dle of reviving day.” —pp. 58, 59. 


* Yet much more than this is included (inevitably included) in the 
F 2 
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association of ideas awakened by the silent, solitary firmament. We 
feel that all the invisible world of spirits, disembodied or pure,—I say 


feel, because, abstract them as we may, every idea we can frame of spi- 


ritual essences will be crudely material,—we feel that all these must be 
somewhere within that impenetrable veil, which is itself the only perfect 
emblem of eternity, and is eternity made visible. But I dare not pursue 


the flight further! I must not presume to spy out ‘ the secrets of the 
desolate abyss,’ or, 


‘ with the deep-transported mind, to soar 


Above the wheeling poles, and at heaven's door 
Look in.’ 


It is enough to have pointed out the way, which those of my auditory, who 
have nerve and power enough, may pursue to infinity.” —pp. 65, 66. 


In commencing the II]* division of his inquiry, on “ the Form 
of Poetry,” Mr. Montgomery has expressed himself with very 
laudable and becoming caution; and exercising a wariness which 
cannot be too highly commended, he has avoided the possibility 
of being entangled by an over-hasty admission. ‘ In every Lan- 
guage, barbarous or polished, (J believe,) there are two modes of 
utterance—speaking and singing; and two kinds of cadence in 
the collocation of syllables corresponding to speech and song— 
prose and verse.” M. Jourdain passed forty years of his life 
before he knew that he had been speaking prose when he called 
for his night-cap and slippers; and he would perhaps have carried 
this ignorance with him to the grave, had not his Maistre de Philo- 
sophie enunciated with a gravity only exceeded by that of Mr, 
Montgomery, qu'il n'y a pour exprimer que la Prose ou les Vers. 
Tout ce que n'est point Prose est Vers; et tout ce qui west point 
Vers est Prose. 

Although Mr. Montgomery ranges through the entire circle of 
the Dead Languages, and considers Poetry under Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin garbs, we have a little misgiving of his critical acquaint- 
ance with some of those ‘Tongues. We can assure him that 
rupavvoc in Greek has a widely different signification from Tyrant 
in English, a distinction of which he by no means seems fully 
aware when he talks of Pisistratus almost redeeming that Royal 
title “ from the obloquy which his usurpation had entailed upon it.” 
Here, however, we confess ourselves to be doubly at a loss, for 
we are by no means sure whether it is not intended to represent 
that Pisistratus (af it had its due, a very great and illustrious 
name) sullied the title which before his usurpation was honour- 
able. In respect to Latinity we have less scruple, and in the 
following line of Tibullus, we may venture to state positively 
that feneam is not in the future tense, as the mellifluous translatio 
would delude an unsuspicious school-boy to believe. | 
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Te teneam moriens defictente manu. 
Dying J'Ul hold thee with a failing hand.” 


Every body knows the pleasure which is felt in being iutro- 
duced to the privacy of a great author, through some incidental 
notice dropping from his own pen; and the eagerness with which 
we dwell on scattered hints of personal habits when furnished 
by the individual himself. Great, therefore, must have been the 
delight of the Lecturées at the Royal Institution, and inexpressible 
will be the satisfaction of as much of posterity as may read Mr. 
Montgomery’s pages, at learning that they were written by the 
light of a pair of moulds, snuffed by his own hand. It must have 
been from the benevolent wish to occasion this pleasure, that he 
has inserted the following brief episode in his Essay on “ The 
Themes of Poetry.” 


“* While the last paragraph was passing through my pen upon paper, 
a fly glanced through the candle-flame, fell backwards into the liquid 
round the wick, and lay weltering there for several seconds before the 
mercy of a trembling hand could inflict a speedier death than that which 
it was enduring.’’"—p. 230. 


Some specimens of Mr. Montgomery’s Criticism may fairly 
be expected by our readers. Of two Canzoni by Celio Magno, 
we are told that they “ breathe such transporting tenderness, that 
the mind possessed by a melancholy more delicious than gladness, 
resigns itself wholly to the reverie, and dwells and dotes on chosen 
passages without strength or desire to leave them.” ‘The metres 
in Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast are compared “ toa group of young 
Lions at play;—meeting, mingling, separating; pursuing, attacke 
ing, repelling ; changing attitude, action, motion, every instant; 
all fire, force and flexibility; exuberant in spirits, yet wasting none; 
while the Poet, like their Sire, couched and looking on, may be 
presumed with his eye to have ruled every turn and crisis of their 

ame.” 
Here's a large mouth, indeed, 
That talks familiarly of roaring lions, 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs.” 


A longer passage, on the exquisite lines of Collins, “ To the 
memory of those who fell in the Rebellion of 1745,” (lines so 
familiar to every lover of Poetry, that we need scarcely cite them,) 
appears to us the happiest imitation of Scriblerus with which we 
ever chanced to meet. 


“ What a quantity of thought is here condensed in the compass of 
twelve lines, like a cluster of rock crystals, sparkling and distinct, yet 
receiving and reflecting lustre by their combination. ‘The stanzas them- 
selves are almost unrivalled in the association of poetry with picture, 
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pathos with fancy, grandeur with simplicity, and romance with reality. 
The melody of the verse leaves nothing for the ear to desire, except a 
continuance of the strain, or, rather, the repetition of a strain which 
cannot tire by repetition. The imagery is of the most delicate and 
exquisite character,—Spring decking the turfy sod; Fancy’s feet tread- 
ing upon the flowers there; Fairy hands ringing the knell; unseen 
Forms singing the dirge of the glorious dead; but above all, and never 
to be surpassed in picturesque and imaginative beauty, Honour, as an 
old and broken soldier, coming on far pilgrimage to visit the shrine 
where his companions in arms are laid to rest; and Freedom, in whose 
cause they fought and fell,—leaving the mountains and fields, the ham- 
lets, and the unwalled cities of England delivered by their valour,— 
hastening to the spot, and dwelling (but only for ‘ a while,’) ‘a weeping 
hermit there.” The sentiment, too, is profound :—‘ How sleep the 
brave !'—not how sweetly, soundly, happily ! for all these are included 
s the simple apostrophe, ‘ How sleep the brave!’ Then, in that lovely 
ine, 


‘ By all their country’s wishes blest,’ 


is implied every circumstance of loss and lamentation, of solemnity at 
the interment, and posthumous homage to their memory, by the three- 
fold personages of the scene,—living, shadowy, and preternatural beings. 
As for thought, he who can hear this little dirge ‘ sung,’ as it is, by the 
‘ unseen form’ of the author himself, who cannot die in it,—without 
having thoughts, ‘ as thick as motes that people the sunbeams,’ throng- 
ing through his mind, must have a brain as impervious to the former, 
as the umbrage of a South American forest to the latter. There are in 
it associations of war, peace, glory, suffering, life, death, immortality, 
which might furnish food for a midsummer day's meditation, and a mid- 


winter night's dream afterwards, could June and December be made to 
meet in a poet's reverie.” —p. 200—202. 


Is it quite complimentary to the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott, to call him the founder of “a free and easy species of 
verse?” Is it usual to talk of “ Charlemagne the great?” And 
on what occasion was an unhappy criminal exhibited, “ sensible 
even under the gallows to the inconvenience of a shower of rain, 
and cowering under the clergyman’s umbrella to listen for the 
last word of the last prayer that shall ever be offered for him?” 
For one remark on the opening scenes in Hamlet, we are very 
grateful to Mr. Montgomery; it is just and acute, and may be 
appealed to in any future comparison (if such should ever be in- 


stituted) between Shakespeare and the modern school of Ger- 
many. 


“It is remarkable, that in the progress of more than forty interlocu- 
tions, involving four distinct scenes, by the change of persons, within 
less than fourscore lines from the opening of this play, there is no neces- 
sity for a single stage direction :—every look, attitude, and movement of 
the six characters (including the Ghost) being so infallibly indicated, 
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that not the minutest particle which can give poetic or picturesque effect 
to the reality of the spectacle is omitted, This is the consummation 
of dramatic art, hiding itself behind the unveiled form of nature.”— 
pp- 174, 175. 


Of the future perfection of the Human Mind we have often 
seen very brilliant anticipations; but its capabilities, if it had been 
duly cultivated in times past, have rarely, if ever, been pourtrayed 
to us so glowingly as in the following extract, with which we 


shall conclude. It relates to the condition of the Common people 
of Greece. 


** Now and then, indeed, an Ausop, a Terence, or an Epictetus, by 
the irrepressible buoyancy of native talent, rose from the bottom of that 
stagnant gulph, under which living intelligences were laid down in dark- 
ness like beds of oysters; rose from the mud of servile degradation, to 
vindicate the honour of outraged humanity, and teach both kings and 
sages, that within the thickest shell of a slave there is the kernel of a 
man, which only grows not because it is not planted; or, when planted, 
only flourishes not because it is unworthily beaten down and trampled 
under foot by those who ought to have cherished, and pruned, and reared 
it to fertility. Oh! what a waste of mind and worth! What havoc 
of talent and capacity, of every degree and of every kind, is implied in 
that perpetuated thraldom of uninstructedness (if I may coin such a nega- 
tive), wherein the bulk of mankind, through every age and nation under 
heaven, have been held by tyrants as brutish as themselves, who knew 
nothing of knowledge except that they feared it; or by more flagrant 
injustice of those who possessed, but durst not or would not communi- 
cate it to the multitude! The aristocracy of learning has been the 
veriest despotism ever exercised upon earth, for it was bondage both to 
soul and body in those who were its victims. Thousands and thousands 
of spirits—immortal spirits—have dwelt in human bodies almost uncon- 
scious of their own existence, and utterly ignorant of their unawakened 

wers, which, had instruction been as general as it is at this day, and 
in our land, might, with Newton, have unfolded the laws of the uni- 
verse, with Bacon, have detected the arcana of nature by the talisman of 
experiment, or, with Locke, have taught the mind with introverted eye 
to look at itself, and range at home through all the invisible world of 
thought. Had this been the case three thousand years ago, and thence- 
forward uninterruptedly, the abstrusest branches of natural philosophy 
and metaphysics themselves might now have been nearly as intelligible, 
and as certain in their data and conclusions as are mathematics and me- 
chanics, or the abstract principles of jurisprudence.”’—p,. 332—334. 


In fine, it has been our lot to sit through a show Debate in 
the Reformed House of Commons; to listen, usque ad somno- 
lentiam, to an Oration from the lips of the Interpreter of ‘Tongues ; 
and to have been allured into a purchase on the faith of more 
than one dainty programme, steeped in his own honeyed gluten 
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at the rostrum of George Marte/.* Strong in this experience, 
we idly believed that : 


« The force of Rhetoric could no farther go.” 


But we are now undeceived. Beyond each of these extremes a 
style may be found, and Mr. Montgomery has discovered it, more 
discursive and more desultory, more gaseous and more grandilo- 


— more saturated with figure and more uncommunicative of 
act. 


Arr. V.—1. The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. By John 
Abercrombie, M.D. F.R.S.E. London: Murray. 1833. 


2. Astronomy and General Physics, considered with reference to 
Natural Theology.+ By the Rev. W. Whewell, M.A. Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Picker- 
ing. 1835. 

Tue reader may possibly be somewhat surprised at seemg two 
publications, whose object is so different, placed together at the 
head of this article. ‘Their wonder will, probably, have disap- 
peared before they reach the end of our remarks. ‘They will, then, 
have found that both these writers have some purposes in com- 
mon, ‘The main design of each of them is to assert the Majesty 
of the Sovereign of the Universe, and to place our allegiance to 
him on grounds as solid as the everlasting rock; so that the rain 
may descend, and the floods come, and the winds blow, and beat 
upon the house, and yet it shall not fall. It cannot but be inte- 
resting and satisfactory to see two eminent men moving in two 
distinct, but not divergent paths, towards the same intent; the 
one labouring to trace out the image of Himself, which, in the 
beginning, was stamped by the Deity upon the human soul; the 
other to exhibit, and bring out the impress of the Divine perfec- 
tions, discernible in the system of the material creation. 

Of one thing we are deeply persuaded—that the distinguished 
philosopher, whose work forms the third of the eight Bridgewater 
Preatises, will think no scorn, at finding himself here associated 
with a name so honoured as that of Dr. Abercrombie, though 
not, perhaps, so splendidly conspicuous as his own in the ranks 
of general science. Dr. Abercrombie is already well known to 
the public by his admirable treatise on the Intellectual Powers 
of Man, to which we invited the attention of our readers in a 

* Need we point more openly to the finest writer and the ablest Auctioneer of our 
day, Mr. George Robins? 


+ We have arranged these two works in the order in which they bappened to fall 
under our notice. 
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former number of this journal.* Before we proceed to any notice 
of his present volume, we beg permission to remind our readers of 
the peculiar claims of the author on the gratitude of all who retain 
any belief of the high destinies of the human race. Dr. Aber- 
crombie, be it nei ters is a physician, at the highest eminence 
of his profession; and, consequently, engaged, from morning till 
evening, in the discharge of its anxious and laborious duties, As 
we stated before, it may be almost literally said, that his chariot is 
his study. And be it further kept in mind, that he has been 
mainly impelled to this consecration of the fragments of his time 
by his solicitude for the moral and spiritual welfare of those 
young men, who are dedicated to the same pursuit in which he 
has achieved his own gratifying distinction. Of the dangers inci- 
dent to the pursuits of anatomy and medicine, we have already 
given a somewhat copious exposition ;+—dangers, which threaten 
those, whose lives are devoted to those pursuits, with the loss of 
everything for which a thoughtful or reasonable being could 
think it desirable to be born. It must, indeed, be well known to 
all who have given a single thought to the matter, that mate- 
rialism is constantly staring the medical student in the face; and 
that, unless he is fortified by some charm of greater potency, that 
Gorgon head may chance to petrify all the finer principles and 
feelings of his nature. It is, moreover, well known that the 
early life of the youthful aspirant, is perilously unfavourable to 
the acquisition of the only secret which can preserve him from 
that disastrous enchantment. At the most critical period of his 
days, he is turned loose into the vast solitude of a great city. In 
that dangerous exile from the blessed influences of home, his 
character is left wildly to develope itself: and the consequences 
of this state of moral destitution, are, too often, seen either in his 
complete emancipation from the dominion of religious principle, 
or, at best, in his drifting about at the mercy of every current of 
passion, or every breath of opinion. Now, we apprehend, that 
a man placed in the commanding elevation now occupied by Dr. 
Abercrombie, in his own profession, cannot well confer a greater 
benefaction to the community, than by appearing as “ the guide, 
philosopher, and friend,” of all these wandering prodigals, In 
the first place, the professional authority of Dr. Abercrombie 

must be next to irresistible. Secondly, we may add, his personal 
virtues are notoriously such as to make him the pride and the 
delight of the circle in which he moves. ‘Thirdly, he has shown 
that nothing but ample leisure is wanting to place him—if that 


* Brit. Crit. April, 1831. We are rejoiced to find that Dr, Abercrombie’s treatise 
is proceeding rapidly through a second edition, 
+ Ibid. 347—351. 
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were his ambition—among the foremost inquirers after truth. 
And, lastly, his paternal solicitude for the faith, and virtue, and 
happiness, of his younger brethren* in the profession, must ievi- 
tably win for him their confidence and esteem. ‘There can be 
nothing but honour in listening to the counsels, and following the 
guidance of such aman, ‘The arguments and the statements of 
a great physician, who is neither a sceptic or a materialist, cannot 
be lost, even upon pupils who are walking the hospitals, and 
incessantly prying into the perishable mechanism of the human 
frame. And, surely, it may be added, that the labours of such 
an inquirer entitle him to an honourable place among the most 
successful and illustrious cultivators of science. 

The object of Dr. Abercrombie, in composing this volume, as 
stated by himself, is to investigate the moral feelings of the 
human mind, in the same simple, popular, and unpretending 
manner, observed by him im his work on the Intellectual Powers.+ 
Conformably to this view, he has comprised his speculations 
within the very moderate space of 244 pages. A tract so com- 
pendious can, of course, offer nothing like a complete and scien- 
tific system of ethics; and such a system, even if constructed 
with the most consummate ability and genius, would, unques- 
tionably, be quite unfit for the purposes contemplated by the 
author. His design, evidently, is, to present to the minds of the 
youthful and the busy, in a clear, bref, and intelligible form, the 
most valuable results of profound ethical inquiry, And, as- 
suredly, the most impatient reader can have no reason to com- 
plain that he is tasked with a burdensome extent of disquisition. 
If he is frightened at a work, which scarcely exceeds the dimen- 
sions of a pamphlet, he must already be in possession of a philo- 
sophy mest eminently simple and self-sufficient. Unalterable 
repose, and freedom from disturbance, must have been adopted 
by him as his summum bonum! 

In the outset of his discussion, one position is assumed by Dr. 
Abercrombie, for which he thinks it needful to offer some apo- 
logy; namely, that there are two Great Lights given to man for 
his guidance in the search after moral truth,—the Light of Con- 
science and the Light of Revelation. He seems apprehensive 
that this assumption may be thought to involve something like a 
violation of rigorous philosophical propriety: and there might, per- 
haps, be some difficulty in defending it, if introduced into a treatise 
which made any pretensions to the highest precision, as a work of 
mere Moral Science. Conscience may be called the Lamp of God, 
shining within the sanctuary of our own heart. Revelation is the 


* Notus in fratres animo paterno. + Preface. 
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Light which issues directly from his dwelling-place in heaven. 
But to this representation of the matter, a captiously critical 
hearer might, possibly, object, that these two sources of know- 
ledge cannot, in strictness, be regarded as entirely distinct, and 
independent of each other. Conscience is, in truth, the faculty 
which makes us fit recipients for the instruction communicated 
by revelation, Without the moral perception, the voice of reve- 
lation would speak to us in vain. We should, in fact, be then in 
no condition to judge whether a moral system, presented to us, 
could, under any circumstances whatever, be allowed to claim for 
itself ‘the imperative authority of a revelation. It is generally 
agreed that no manifestation of preternatural power would be 
sufficient to command our acquiescence in a scheme of doctrine, 
which should offer violence to the plainest dictates of the mor 
nitor within us. ‘The capacity of estimating the doctrine must, 
therefore, be presupposed, whenever we speak of discoveries 
from heaven. It is, itself, the very faculty which enables us to 
pronounce whether, or not, the other alleged source of know- 
ledge can be safely trusted. But, whether strictly philosophical 
or not, the distinction in question is abundantly unimpeachable 
for all ‘practical purposes; and we are quite content to accept it 
as illustrated by Dr. Abercrombie himself. The visual faculty 
may be considered as one source of our knowledge respecting a 
large class of the material phenomena of the universe. But the 
information we derive from it is extremely limited, when com- 
pared with the discoveries made to us by the various combina- 
tions of optical glasses. These sgientific contrivances may 
therefore, without much danger of confusion, be spoken of as 
another distinct source of knowledge: and he who should reject, 
or disregard their aid, would do about as wisely as the adversa- 
ries of Galileo, some of whom, on using the telescope, declared 
that the instrument disclosed nothing new or wonderful, except 
to the blundering and worn-out eyes of the philosopher him- 
self, —while others positively refused to look through it at all, It 
is true, that without accurate powers of vision, the telescope 
would be useless. But it is also true, that, without the teles- 
cope, many of the most splendid wonders of the firmament would, 
to this day, have been hidden from us. Now revelation may, 
properly enough, be regarded as our moral telescope. It unveils 
a world of glory which the unaided mental vision never could 
have reached. And, moreover, its discoveries furnish abundant _ 
confirmation to all the conclusions attained by the unassisted 
light of nature. 

The next step of Dr. Abercrombie brings him to the ground 
which has been the scene of turmoil and vantinlit from the days 
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of Socrates to those of Kant. He very wisely, however, ab- 
stains from all controversy relative to the matters in question. 
In a tone of calm dogmatism he assumes that there are certain 
first truths, which lie at the very foundation of morality; truths 
‘which admit of no demonstration, and which need none; truths 
which can derive no additional strength from the aid of logic, 
and whose adamantine stability may “ laugh a siege to scorn,” 
In support of them, he appeals, not merely to the reasoning 
powers, but to the whole mental constitution, of his fellow crea- 
tures. And this he does in a tone of serene confidence, which 
plainly intimates that he can undertake to guide and to instruct 
no one who refuses to meet him upon this common ground. 

We have said that he has done wisely to commence his disser- 
tation in this language of modest dogmatism; first, because we 
believe that the soundest and most high-minded thinkers of the 
present day will be prepared to acknowledge that his position 1s 
impregnable: and, secondly, because any attempt to establish 
the validity of this assumption would involve him in a fearful 
labyrinth of historical and metaphysical disquisition; and would 
transform his work from a manual of popular ethics, into a desperate 
analytical puzzle. No man, probably, knows this better than Dr. 
Abercrombie. No man is better acquainted than he, with the 
labour and struggle with which the human mind has gone on for 
centuries, “ sounding all the depths and shoals” of this awful 
inquiry. And most remarkable it is that all this toil and trouble 
has ended at last in bringing us round nearly to the very position, 
wherein the untutored and unsophisticated mind of man would 
have been originally contented to rest. In our notice of Dr. 
Abercrombie’s former work, we observed that a similar destiny 
has befallen the metaphysical voyages of discovery, undertaken 
by the adventurous spirit of man, The navigators went on, and 
on, in pursuit of an object that was constantly retreating before 
them, till they had described the complete circumference of their 
sphere of inquiry; and then, to their astonishment, they found 
themselves nearly at the point from which they set out. And so 
it has been with ethical science. If we were to ask any unper- 
verted, but intelligent individual, what reason he has for believing 
the existence and attributes of the Deity—or why it is that he 
ever renders obedience to what he is pleased to call his con- 
science,—or why he troubles his head with the thoughts of moral 
obligation, or of judgment to come ?—the man would, probably, 
answer that he had never been in the habit of doubting these 
things,—that he hardly remembers the time, since he became 
capable of retlexion, when the Being of a God appeared much 
more questionable than the shining of the sam—that he never had 
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any conception of God, but as a Supreme Intelligence, of infinite 
power and unqualified perfection ;—and, as for conscience, and 
moral responsibility, and future retribution, it never once entered 
into his head that such things could be the subject of debate 
among reasonable men;—the notions had grown up with him 
from childhood, and he could no more tear them out of his mind, 
than he could get rid of any other feeling, or principle, of his 
nature, This, to be sure, might appear, to some, a mighty un- 
philosophical account of the matter. It is, however, nearly all 
that you would be able to get out of the worthy catechumen, after 
the most searching cross-examination; and we suspect that the 
rack would now be unable to extort much more than this from 
the lips of philosophy herself. And, moreover, it is a great com- 
fort to know that the best philosophers are now pretty well con- 
tented to allow this, ‘They feel it, indeed, quite necessary to be 
on their guard against the needless multiplication of internal per- 
suasions, and, what may—(for want of a better word)—be called 
instinctive determinations. But yet, it is satisfactory to perceive, 
that they are gradually approximating to the great aboriginal 
philosophy, which appeals to the whole constitution of human 
nature, and which irresistibly dictates and demands the admission 
of some ultimate facts and principles: and they feel that to cast 
themselves entirely loose from this safe anchorage, would be 
neither more nor less than, eventually, to consign their faith and 
virtue to the winds and waves. 

Let us take for instance, our notion of the existence of the 
Godhead,—considered as attained by the light of nature, inde- 
pendently of revelation. With respect to this notion, human 
wisdom seems to be returning, as it were, to her first love. She 
is almost prepared to admit, without reserve, that this is a sort 
of primary conviction; an indestructible element of knowledge 
inherent in our mental constitution; a persuasion which it is 
nearly as difficult to banish, as it is to divest ourselves of the 
belief of a material world, or of our own personal existence. 
The man of logic, it is true, will tell us—and tell us reasonably 
enough—of the absurdity and contradiction involved in the notion 
of an eternal succession of finite beings. ‘The sceptic, however, 
may possibly reply that, absurd as it may be, he finds it rather 
less difficult of digestion than the idea of a single being existing 
uncaused from all eternity. In assuming—he will say—the un- 
caused and eternal existence of a Creator, you are assuming an 
unfathomable wonder; in assuming the uncaused existence of 
what is called the creation, you do no more: and, of the two, the 
latter scheme appears to me to have the recommendation of 
greater simplicity. Again—the man of natural theology will tell 
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us—very truly—of the overpowering evidence of design exhibited 
throughout the material universe, and the impossibility of avoid- 
ing the conclusion that the whole must have originated in a de- 
signing and Supreme Intelligence. But what if the gainsayer 
should object, that the appearance of design will, in his judgment, 
establish nothing but the consummate wisdom of the contriver, 
where a contriver is already known to exist,—that no one can 
pretend to carry up his researches until he arrives at final causes,— 
that such causes have always been found to retreat before the 
inquirer, as the sphere of science has gradually widened,—and 
that, consequently, nothing is to be confidently inferred from the 
phenomena of the world but an indefinite chain of mere mecha- 
nical causation? How are we to deal with persons who can 
satisfy themselves with such a process of thinking as this? It is 
vain to trust to any course of bare argumentation for their con- 
viction. Logic will never do the work. ‘There is literally nothing 
to be done but to tell them, plainly, that whatever may be the value 
of our reasoning, ¢heirs is manifestly good for nothing. Without 
further debate we may be sure that it is wrong, for that it leads 
to results at variance with the imperishable persuasions of man- 
kind, Let it be granted that our arguments—as bare arguments 
—may possibly be of questionable force; still, they at least have 
this to recommend them,—that our conclusions are m harmony 
with the internal voice of our nature. Their arguments, on the 
contrary, to say the very least, are quite as far from rigorous 
demonstration as ours, and they conduct us to positions, in which 
human nature finds herself an alien and an outcast. Our consti- 
tution is, almost universally, found to shrink back from all ap- 
proach to them. No mind, which has not gone through a course 
of unnatural and artificial discipline, ever looks upon the fabric 
of the universe without being absolutely overwhelmed with the 
persuasion that it must have been the work of unbounded wisdom 
and power. Marks of contrivance are visible at every step; and 
to exclude the notion of a contriver is a task which cannot be 
achieved without insufferable violence to our natural sense and 
apprehension. Your philosopher may reason with a plain man 
for ever: but the plain man will always turn upon him with this 
exclamation, “ still [ cannot, for the life of me, understand, how 
all these prodigies of perfect adaptation are to be accounted for, 
without resorting to the belief of a presiding and intelligent 
cause!” We may travel, till we are weary, along the chain of 
causation. Every link of it will but augment the exceeding 
weight of our astonishment. And where is the understanding or 
the heart to find relief under the burden? In the surmise that 
this stupendous series of wonders runs back into the realms of 
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some everlasting Nothing? or, in the belief that it may be traced 
up to the throne of One Great and Sovereign Intelligence ? 

No!—the only appeal, in discussions with such adversaries, is, 
to the authority which resides in the bosom of every one, who 
has not submitted to the arrogant usurpation of what is called 
Reason ;-—to that internal persuasion which is stronger than all 
argument, and which argument never can utterly destroy. ‘The sup- 
position of an omnipotent and eternal Creator may involve much 
that transcends our Reason; but, on ‘the other hand, the successful 
negation of it is a task much too hard for Reason; and not only 
so, but it is a prodigy of hardihood which produces an uncon- 
querable insurrection of all the better principles of our nature. 
Here, as elsewhere, Reason, it is true, may perplex the Dogmatists ; 
but Nature u/ter/y confounds the Pyrrhonians. To disprove the 
existence of the Deity is far beyond the powers of man. And if 
it cannot be disproved, the cause of the Atheist is irretrievabl 
lost. ‘The voice of mankind proclaims that the burden of de- 
monstrating the negative, in this case, lies upon the gainsayer. 
It is to little purpose for the unbeliever to say—even if he could 
truly say it—that our /ogic is unable to refute him. Verily, some- 
thing greater than /ogic is here. It has been often said of the 
system of Berkley, which questions the existence of an external 
world, that though it should be impossible to prove that system 
false, it is equally impossible to be/zeve it true, or to act, for a day, 
or an hour, upon any such belief. ‘The same observation may 
be still more justly applied to the Atheistic hypothesis. Let it be 
allowed, for a moment, that the religious believer is unable to de- 
stroy that hypothesis by any legitimate process of demonstration, 
What then?—there still remains the fact, that the Atheistic 
theory is a dead letter, except, here and there, to a knot of cold- 
hearted analysts, or licentious traders in literature, or, we ma 
add, to certain offscourings of the human race, whose word would 
not be worth a rush, in “ a controversy of three-pence!” And 
what are these, that their testimony should be arrayed against the 
indelible convictions of the rest of mankind, throughout all their 
generations ? 

Equally indestructible with our belief in the existence of the 
Deity, is our natural reliance on his moral attributes. Attempts 
have been made, in all ages, to show the goodness of God, by an 
expositition of the contrivances and arrangements with which the 
creation abounds, all of them manifestly directed to benevolent 
purposes; and we do ardently hope that fit and able men will 
never be wanting to illustrate this most interesting and beautiful 
department of theology. Assuredly “God hath not left Himself 
without witness, in that he did good.” ‘The marks of his loving- 
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kindness are over all his works. The proofs of it are prodigally 
scattered over the Universe. But, alas! what would become of 
our faith, if this were a//? What would this testimony, abundant 
as it is, be to a man who was gifted with no other powers but 
those of mere speculative Reason? Such a person might hear 
the heavens declaring the glory of God,—the firmament showing 
his handy-work,—the earth and all the fulness thereof jomig to 
swell the chorus of grateful attestation; but then, such a person 
would likewise have his ear. open to the wailings and groanings 
of a world that is travailing in pain together until now, And 
then, he would ask, where are the proofs of the consummate and 
paternal kindness of your Moral Governor? What is the story 
told us by his own creation? What is it that we read in his own 
works but a miscellaneous and chequered tale of good and evil? 
What is the world but a scroll that is written, sometimes with 
the brightest characters of happiness, sometimes with lamentation 
and mourning, and woe? And what are we, that we should ven- 
ture to seek in this perplexing and mysterious volume, an assu- 
rance that our destinies are not in the hand of a capricious and 
imperfect Power? And if the Deity be good, how can we know 
that his goodness is not often quelled and defeated by some other 
qualities? Such, inevitably, would be the dark and dreary mu- 
sings of one who had no guide but Reason to conduct him 
through the mazes of this great enquiry. And such we know has 
been the distraction of heart endured by all who have dared to 
approach the subject in the forlorn and desolate spirit of mere 
Dialectics, and have been “ content to dwell in arguments for ever.” 
But now, let us suppose the man of syllogisms to be likewise 
endowed with a higher faculty, and touched with a more genial 
fire. Let us suppose the Spirit of Moral truth to descend upon 
his soul, and, as it were, to breathe into his nostrils the breath of 
life. What will be his condition then? He will then be able to 
consult another Oracle. He will then find that God, indeed, 
hath not left himself without witness. He will then have before 
him an internal testimony, such as the external world and all the 
glory thereof, can never furnish to the dull cold ear of mere un- 
impassioned Intellect. He will find something within him which 
protests, loudly and awfully, against the dreadful surmise that the 
goodness of the Deity is “ servant to defect;” something which 
makes him shudder at the thought that evil can mix itself in the 
Supreme Essence; and this very feeling will be to him in the 
place of a whole battalion of syllogisms. He is now fortified 
with a moral, as well as an intellectual, nature; and he feels that 
this whole moral nature must crumble into ruins, before the 
Powers of uvhallowed Philosophy can march into the Sanctuary 
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of his heart, and plant the abomination which maketh desolate 
where it should not be. 

It may very possibly be said that all this is prodigiously grand 
and sonorous; but that still it amounts to nothing like a process 
of reasoning. We know that it amounts to nothing like a process of 
reasoning. And yet, herein, we contend, (as we have often con- 
tended before,) lies the chiefest virtue and strength of our cause. 
We affirm that the moral powers and perceptions of man, when 
duly developed and expanded, naturally cause him to hunger and 
thirst after what 1s benevolent and good, and to turn away, with 
unconquerable aversion, from every disposition, whether mani- 
fested in heaven or earth, which should be at variance with the 
general welfare, and opposed to the production of the greatest 
happiness. And if, with these emotions quick and powerful 
within him, a man cou/d admit into his soul the poisonous belief, 
that one element of malevolence entered into the Divine Nature, 
we really know not what would be left for him, but to follow the 
counsels of Job’s domestic philosopher, and, at once, to curse God 
and die. So long as he should retain his moral constitution un- 
impaired, his life would be rendered intolerably burdensome by 
the suspicion, that he was placed under the dominion of irresisti 
ble power, untempered with the most consummate goodness. 
But then, happily, the very tendency of his moral constitution is 
to trample down all such suspicions; to say to the tempter at his 
ear, get thee behind me Satan. When he looks on the evil that 
is under the sun, he may, indeed, be troubled, but not distressed ; 
perplexed, but not in despair; cast down, but not destroyed; as 
dying, and behold he lives; as sorrowful, and yet always rejoicing. 
Now this is a state of mind to which the mere discipline of spe- 
culative Reason can never bring a man, It is a state to which 
no man could approach, if he were sent into the world without 
other and more sacred faculties than those of bare intellect. Itisa 
state from which the wise men must utterly shut themselves out, 
if once they succeed in banishing moral sentiment and emotion 
from their philosophy. Mere logic, after all, can but crawl 
along the earth to its conclusions. It has feet, but no wings; 
and with these alone it never can climb up towards the threshold 
of eternal truth. The moral capacity it is which furnishes the 
soul with pinions; and with these she may mount, far over the 
wilderness, and the mountain, and the morass, and soar into the | 
realms of uncreated Wisdom and Love. 

For ourselves, we protest that we would almost as soon under- 
take to persuade Mr. Babbage’s calculating machine of the ex- 
istence and the moral attributes of the Deity, as attempt to drive 
these notions into the head of many a mere logician, and many a 
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thorough-paced geometer or analyst; or into the head of any 
living man who should be doggedly bent on refusing to admit 
the suggestions of the heart ito his counsels. A person in 
this condition has, in fact, thrown away the better part of his 
nature. He is for treating man as a creature of thought only, and 
not of thought and feeling combined. He tells us that the moral 
perceptions, or any perceptions but those of pure reason, may 
be the result of nothing more than a taste,—or a fancy,—or a 
prejudice,—or a constitutional peculiarity,—and consequently 
that there can be no safety in trusting the notices they convey to 
us. ‘They are as much out of place in all scientific imvestiga- 
tions, as poetry or romance would be in the construction of a 
table of Logarithms. His heart, therefore, does not sink within 
him at the thought of an abandoned and fatherless world,-—or at 
the thought of a world at the mercy of incontrollable power and 
imperfect benevolence. On the one hand, he refuses to stir a step 
without rigorous demonstration. Elow, then, are we to extort 
from him an acknowledgment that, by the things that are made 
may be clearly seen and understood the eternal power, and divi- 
nity, and goodness of the invisible Creator? On the other hand, 
he is ready to follow whithersoever demonstration shall lead him. 
And if demonstration should seem to lead bim into the very gulf 
of atheism, what is there to hold him back? What is there to 
whisper that there must be, somewhere or other, a faulty link in 
his chain of syllogisms, whether we can lay our finger on it or 
not? He has discarded the influence of moral sentiment; the 
pro of faith, or of moral intuition, he laughs to scormm. He 
vas been conducted to the brink of the precipice by a regular 
logical process of unquestionable legitimacy: what, therefore, 
remains for him but fearlessly to plunge into the abyss? 

And some there have been, in all ages, who have plunged into 
the abyss; and, if the matter were less tremendously important, it 
would be amusing enough to witness their gambols and evolu- 
tions therein. Should any one be desirous of this sort of recrea- 
tion, he has nothing to do but to consult the solar microscope of 
Cudworth,* who has painfully and minutely exhibited to us the 
contortions and the wrigglings of these philosophic animalcules 
in the dark stagnant waters of that bottomless pit. He would 
there behold Atheism in all its grotesque variety of forms,—the 
Atomic, the Hylozdic, the Hylopathic, the Cosmoplastic, the 
Cosmozoic !!!—1in other words, the world sometimes represented 
as a fortuitous assemblage of inert atoms,—sometimes as a for- 
tuitous assemblage of living atoms,—then as an infinite collection 
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of matter endowed with certain qualities, by whose accidental 
segregation or combination the various departments of the Uni- 
verse are generated,—then as a huge vegetable, gifted with the 
power of forming itself into every variety of substance, and, at 
last, of improving itself into sense and enjoyment, but all this 
without consciousness, or the faculty of reflection or design,—and 
then as a huge animal, moved and governed by something or 
other analagous toa soul! ‘These, O Intellect, are thy glorious 
works! ‘These are the immortal achievements of Mind, when 
rescued from the delusive influences of moral feeling! Yes— 
from the Atoms of Democritus to the Nebular Hypothesis of 
La Place, what is the whole of the Godless Wisdom, but a col- 
lection of mis-shapen prodigies, hewn out by the wilful strength 
of the Understanding, when once it has divorced itself from every 
higher and holier principle of our Nature? 

The progress of Ethical Philosophy in general has been very 
similar to that of the peculiar department of it we have just been 
considering. It has been tending for a considerable time towards 
the establishment of the moral powers and feelings to a rank and 
an authority at least co-ordinate with that of the intellectual 
faculties. ‘The fate of moral science, in ancient times, was suffi- 
ciently fluctuating. Plato regarded happiness as the - natural 
fruit of virtue, Aristotle appears to have descended to lower 
ground, and to have represented virtue as the means of happi- 
ness. Epicurus insisted that all other virtues are but as branches, 
of which Prudence is the stem; for Prudence teaches us that 
without virtue there can be no pleasure. Zeno, in a spirit of 
magnanimous exaggeration, contended that where virtue 1s, there 
happiness must also be; that the presence of virtue makes hap- 
piness indestructible under all external circumstances whether 
prosperous or adverse. From this towering and dizzy eminence 
the Stoic Philosophy afterwards descended to firmer and safer 
ground; and virtue was justly regarded as the true secret of all 
the happiness which depends on our voluntary actions, Then 
came the reign of scepticism, and the din of interminable dis- 
putation, which kept the world, for centuries, in a state of per- 
petual confusion and puzz/ement. The Ethical system of the 
Christian Schoolmen, or of their great representative Aquinas, 
was, so far as it went, simple and unexceptionable, It was 
formed with reference to the nature of man, and the general wel- 
fare of society; but abstained from all debate upon the origin of 
the moral faculty.* To come to more modern times; Grotius 
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represented natural law to be the dictate of right reason; and 
actions to be right or wrong, as Reason pronounces them to be 
beneficial or injurious to man as a social being. In this state 
ethical science was found by Hobbes. He then took her in 
hand, and most mischievously and contumeliously did he deal 
with her! He seized on her with a deadly gripe; and, at one 
vigorous plunge, he dived with her to regions of degradation, 
“ deeper than did ever plummet sound.” He debased her even 
unto Hell. We utterly confounded thought and emotion. He 
discarded all sense of justice or benevolence. He contended that 
there was no principle of action but the fear of evil, or the hope q 
of advantage. It would follow from his system that every man ; 
is by nature invested with a brutal liberty to pursue his own in- ; 
terests; and to shed the blood, or sacrifice the happiness, of his 

nearest relatives, in the prosecution of his schemes, and the in- 
dulgence of his passions. Some restraints, he allows, must be 

imposed on this general freedom. But these restraints are 

purely conventional. They derive their force, not from the 

majesty of eternal justice, but merely from the necessities of men 

as members of society. For society, he maintains, is not kept 

together by the co-operation of the elements of good, but by a 

perpetual conflict of selfish appetites and interests. A state of 

warfare is the natural state of man; and justice and civil govern- 

ment are not things good or desirable m themselves; they are 

good only by accident, as necessary evils. ‘To crown all, Atheism 

is solemnly recommended to the patronage of kings, because all ; 
power superior to that of kings is destructive of their sove- 

reignty. Religion must be displaced, in order that Leviathan 

may have larger room wherein to roll, and tumble, and take his 

pastime. In a word, the enterprize of this Titan of Impiety was 

no less than to dethrone the Almighty, and to reduce his crea- 

tures to one vast horde of ruffians and villains. 

It has been said that the Philosoper of Malmesbury was con- 
stitutionally a coward. And fear has often been described as 
the most cruel and tyrannical of passions. And, certainly, the 
system of Hobbes is precisely such us might be supposed to 
occur to an unprincipled but timid despot, or to a nervous and 
cold-hearted speculator, in times which seemed to threaten the 
approach of anarchy. But, however this may be, by his system, 
the philosophy of ethics was dragged down to the lowest depths 
which it was well possible for human turpitude to reach. To 
her, however, “descent was adverse.” It was not to be supposed | 
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that she would lie for ever imbedded in the ooze and the mire; | 
and it was not long before many an adventurer 


“. .... » plunged into the bottom of the deep, 
To pluck up drowned Virtue by the locks.” 


But our space will not enable us to record the successive efforts 
which have been made for her deliverance from that sordid im- 
prisonment. From the days of Hobbes to the present time, the 
movements of moral science have, on the whole, been upwards. 
It was the achievement of Butler to assert the supremacy of con- 
science, and to expose the calumnious sophistry which resolves 
all our best dispositions and actions into mere modes and mani- 
festations of selfishness. Since his time, indeed, some retrograde 
steps have, unhappily, been taken. Vor instance, what Paley 
calls his definition of Virtue, affords but a low and defective re- 
presentation of Moral goodness. “ Virtue,” he says, “ is the 
doing good to mankind, in obedience to the will of God, and for 
the sake of everlasting happiness.” ‘The fault ascribed to this 
statement is, that it lays the foundation of all moral excellence 
chiefly, if not wholly, in self-interest; though, undoubtedly, in 
self-interest of an enlightened description. At the same time, we 
cannot perceive that it is righteously chargeable with add the 
blame which has been sometimes Jaid upon it, It has been said 
that, according to this doctrine, every action not done for the sake 
of the agent’s happiness is vicious; and that consequently every 
act which flows from generosity or benevolence is a vice; it 
being a contradiction in terms to affirm that a man acts for the 
sake “of any object which is not present to the mind of the agent 
at the moment of action, We suspect that Paley would have 
loudly protested against this application of the rack to the words 
cf his definition; and, in our opinion, bis protestation would by 
10 means be very unjust. If virtue were a single act, or a series 
of unconnected acts, the inference might, indeed, be inevitable. 
If a person were to be perpetually saying to himself * I will do 
this, or abstain from that, purely because I hope to go to 
Heaven, or to avoid Hell, » his pretensions to the honours of 
virtue would, undoubtedly, be slender enough. The goodness 
of such a man would be about as meritorious as the testamentary 
munificence extorted from a dying Romanist by the hope of se- 
curing a sufficient course of masses for the repose of his soul. 
But then it ought to be remembered, that virtue is to be consi- 
dered as a habit, rather than as a sequence of insulated actions. 
And this habit, upon Paley’s system, 1s so far selfish, indeed, that 
the original motive for the formation of it is the everlasting ‘hap- 
piness of the individual, But when the habit is actually formed,— 
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when the individual is accustomed to consider “ the doing good 
to mankind” as the chief business of his life,—who will contend 
that every separate act of his mus¢ have a direct and immediate 
reference to the motive which first impelled him to this career of 
well doing? The Scripture tells us that every thing we do should 
be done with a view to the glory of God. But the soundest and 
the severest expositors of Scripture never exact of us, that, m 
every deed of our lives, the glory of God should be distinctly 
present to our minds. It is enough that this should be the prin- 
ciple upon which our whole scheme of action was originally con- 
structed. And why should a more rigorous interpretation be ap- 
plied to the words of a mere human preacher of righteousness? 
Surely a man may have the will of God for his rule, and everlast- 
ing glory for his object, without being supposed to have his own 
selfish interest incessantly before him, when he 1s engaged in 
works of mercy and benevolence, or in exercises of forbearance 
and self-denial. We bespeak, therefore, in behalf of Paley’s 
system, a certain measure of the same indulgence, which 1s 
claimed by the best school of moralists at the present day, for 
other principles of action, which primarily involve a regard to 
self. When any course of action has become habitual, the motive 
in which it originated may be forgotten, or at least may be often 
out of sight; and the man may thus be conceived to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with his God, without a low 
and grovellig recollection of his own personal welfare, at every 
step in the course of his moral probation. ‘The primary impulse 
may have been communicated by an anxiety for permanent and 
unspeakable enjoyment hereafter. ‘Che same moving force may 
have been afterwards repeatedly applied in order to accumulate, 
if we so may speak, a momentum sufficient to overcome all ordi- 
nary impediments. But when once the momentum is secured, 
there will be no need for an incessant application of the same 
force. The individual will be carried on, in the right way, with- 
out it, or at least without more than an occasional renewal of it. 
Aud if so, we are relieved from the necessity of conceding that 
Paley’s virtuous man must, at each step of his progress, be 
goaded onwards by a.steady and intense regard to his own ulti- 
mate well-doing. His generosity and his benevolence may, in- 
deed, begin in what is usually called self-love. But they may 
continue, and they may end, in an almost total oblivion of self; 
and they may thus outrun the doubtful reputation attached to 
their original motive. 

We are quite aware that these considerations may not be wholly 
sufficient to clear the scheme of Paley of a certain taint of sel- 
fishness. And we are, moreover, not unmindful that his claim 
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to this favourable interpretation is greatly impaired by his unqua- 
lified rejection of a moral sense. Nevertheless we are strongly 
impelled to give to the principles of this distinguished writer the 
best possible construction of which they are capable, And we 
are the more disposed to do this, because the motive, to which he 
ascribes all truly virtuous actions, may, in the Christian at least, 
be, after all, of a very exalted kind. For what is the Christian’s 
desire of everlasting happiness, but the longing after an eternal 
fruition of the presence of God; the anticipation of that exceed- 
mg great reward which has been purchased for him by the merits 
of his Saviour? If this be selfishness, it is a selfishness of a ve 
different spirit from that which animates the children of this 
world. It is a selfishness of which the children of Light need 
scarcely to be ashamed. It is a selfishness which almost pre- 
supposes something like a virtuous habit of the mind. ‘The soul 
that thirsteth after the living God, cannot well be otherwise than 
in a highly moral condition. And if this were the species of sel- 
fishness contemplated by Paley, the main objection to his scheme 
would be, not that it is sordid and degrading, but that it volves 
a vicious circle; that it ascribes all praiseworthy actions to a 
motive, which, of itself, would be nearly sufficient to constitute 
the agent a virtuous character. 

But what shall we say to the Sages of Utilitarianism, with the 
Auris éga of their glorified and mighty Master constantly on their 
lips, and MHAEIC ANAPIOMHTIKOC EICITO written over 
the portals of their schools? What shall we say to the men with 
whom morality is an affair of computation?—whose philosophy is 
conversant with things that may be numbered, and osaned and 
measured, and handled?—who set about the construction of a 
system of ethics much in the same spirit that they would set 
about the settlement of a tarif? whose deliberations on the 
theory of virtue are ruled by the self-same power which presides 
over a Committee on the Question of the Currency, or the Charter 
of the Bank of England?) What shall we say to these? Of a 
truth their system at the beginning, the middle, and the end of it 
is of the earth, earthy! It has one attribute of humanity, it is 
true, for it looks before and after; but it raises no lofty gaze 
towards the stars. It savoureth of the world, and the things that 
be in the world. And if this were, indeed, “ a world without 


souls,” it would find itself still more completely and comfortably 


athome. It has not, certainly, the atrocity of Hobbes’ scheme. 
It does not altogether “ villainize” mankind. [It does not convert 
the world into a vast menagerie, and social communities into 
cages of wild beasts. But though it may not have about it all 
the * belluine” ferocity of Leviathan, it, assuredly, has a good deal 
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of the grovelling turpitude of the old serpent. At all events, 
some portion of the serpent’s primal curse seems to rest upon It; 
for it goes upon its belly, and is compelled to swallow many a 
mouthful of the dust! 

Only consider what a shop-keeping, accountant, profit-and- 
loss, balance-striking world this would be, if the problems and 
calculations of the Utility-men should ever come to form the 
text-book of our ethical lecturers! Only imagine Virtue (not in 
the bright and celestial form which was shadowed to the mind of 
a heathen sage, and the very sight of which, if it could: plainly 
reveal itself to the general eye, must take captive the affections 
of all men,) but standing before us, like the tigure of Justice over 
a market-place or an exchange, with a pair of scales in her hand, 


—only not blind, but with both eyes keen and perfect, and able 
to discern whether 


But in the estimation of a hair!” 


Only let us endeavour to realize such a state of things to our 
own minds, And then let us ask ourselves which we would 
rather follow,—the bargain-driving Apostles of utility, or the 
teachers who appeal at once to the law written on our hearts; 
and who, therefore, simply say unto us, whatsoever thifigs are 
just, or venerable, or lovely, or of good report, if there be any 
virtue, or if there be any praise, think of these things? Which 
would we rather look upon,—the light that issues from the sanc- 
tuary within, or the glimmering of a long-snouted candle, much 
like to that which discloses the darkness of a counting-house in 
Threadneedle Street, and sheds its dull illumination on the pages 
of the day-book and the ledger? 

It is altogether a marvellous thing, that the men who sit in the 
chair of knowledge should, in all ages, have been so slow of heart 
to perceive how much wiser than their own wisdom, is that, 
which,—to use the language of an Apostle,—we may call the 
foolishness of God. The sages have been eternally busy in seek- 
ing for a criterion of virtue; so busy, that they have had but 
scanty success in their attempts to ascertain the direct and imme- 
diate motive for all actions that are called virtuous, ‘The mere 
criterion of virtue was plain enough before their face. It is, in 
truth, very much like to that which is propounded by the Dil- 
worths and the Cockers of ethical science. All voluntary acts 
which a man can do, are virtuous, in various degrees, if their 
ultimate tendency is to the general welfare of the human race. 
But what would become of the human race, if we were doomed 
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to consult the men of arithmetic, previously to the performance 
of any moral act? Where should we all be, if a problem was. to 
be solved, every time that a man is called upon for the exercise 
of temperance, or prudence, or fortitude, or justice, or generosity, 
or benevolence? How could the business of the world get for- 
ward, if the chariot wheels were thus to be taken off, and we 
were left to drag on heavily without them, through the rugged- 
ness and impediment of doubts, and scruples, and misgivings, 
and computations? Blessed be God, we are not left. to this 
miserable and lingering process. And in nothing is the wisdom 
and the beneficence of the Creator more signally manifested, than 
in the moral constitution of the human mind, which saves us all 
this ruinous delay and trouble. ‘The thing to be accomplished, 
was, to furnish man with a power and a capacity which should 
enable him to co-operate towards the general benefit. ‘The rea- 
soning and calculating faculty alone could never have been sufli- 
cient for this purpose. It could never have kept pace with the 
current business of life, ‘There is, accordingly, found to be con- 
genital, or at least connatura/, with man, a faculty which, for 
these purposes, does for him that, which intuition sometimes does 
in intellectual matters, and which appetite does in corporeal matters ; 
something which impels him to what is useful and_ beneficial, 
with a promptitude well nigh equal to that of instinct; some- 
thing whose office it is to be in readiness for the moment of ac- 
tion ; ; something which keeps a simple-minded man in the right 
way, though he may be unable to speak three intelligible sentences 
respecting ; the reasons or the motives which impel him to action. 
The result of this constitution is, that what is called virtue is 
pursued purely for its own sake, with scarcely a thought, at the 
time, of its probable consequences and ultimate effects; and 
this, just as promptly and naturally as a man eats his dinner for 
the sake of satisfying the cravings of his appetite. It may be 
true that in so doing, he is also doing the best possible thing to 
keep himself in health and strength, and in a condition for the 
discharge of every active duty. But it is likewise true, that when 
the viands are before him, his attention to them is not an affair 
of speculation, but of impulse. If it were otherwise, every meal 
might involve as much grave and disagreeable deliberation as 
would be necessary for perseverance in a course of medical dis- 
cipline, or submission to a painful surgical operation, This 
illustration may perhaps be thought somewhat undignified. Ne- 
vertheless, we apprehend that it may be sufficient for the purpose 
of doing justice at least to the promptness of the moral powers, 
and to their entire independence of the mere calculating and 
estimating faculty. And we repeat, that it is impossible to ima- 
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gine a provision more beautifully and gloriously adapted to 
the purpose of securing the welfare of human society, and 
the moral dignity of its members, than this pre-established har- 
mony between the results of thought and feeling. If man had 
been merely a creature of intellect, where would have been the 
glow, and the warmth, of generous emotion, and the almost elec- 
trical rapidity of its operation? If man had been mere/y a crea- 
ture of impulse, where would have been his dignity as a reason- 
able being? As actually constituted, the nature of a man urges 
him directly to what is beneficial and useful: and not only so,— 
but it likewise enables him to verify, when needful, by a distinct 
and more leisurely process, the result, which the éxsfinctive faculty 
had seized upon in an instant. It is the office of the moral sense 
to carry him at once to the point. It is the office of the reason- 
ing power to show that the movement has a tendency to good. 
And in the same proportion that these powers are vigorous and 
active, each in its appointed sphere, man may be said to approx- 
imate to the perfection of his nature. 

It is perhaps of little comparative importance, whether the 
moral sense be a primary or a secondary faculty ;—whether it be 
one simple and underived principle, which is connate with man, 
and which, afterwards, grows with his growth and strengthens 
with his strength, unless it be distorted or repressed by some 
| injurious treatment ;—or, whether it be a power gradually and 
Pat spontaneously compounded of various other elements. — [t 1s 
sufficient for our purpose that, by virtue of the constitution of 
our nature, the faculty is one which is sure to develope itself, 
though with different degrees of energy, according to the differ- 
ence of circumstances. ‘They who have claimed for it a sove- 
reign aud imperative power, have usually considered it as strictly 
inherent, and underived from other properties or affections of the 
mind. And this is nearly the essence of the moral system of 
Kant; of which system, the Speculative Reason, and the Practical 
Reason, are the Jachin and the Boaz. ‘These, according to his 
school, are two distinct faculties; or at least two distinct modes of 
mental or spiritual action, It is the province of the Speculative 
Reason or Understanding merely to discover relations. It may 
accordingly discern a connection between motive and volition, 
similar to the connection between cause and effect. But it can 
never prove, by any logical process, either the being of a God or 
the reality of virtue. ‘The Practical Reason, on the contrary, is a 
supreme intuitive faculty. It speaks, like an oracle, with autho- 
rity and command, and giveth no account of its matters. It 
declares the existence of God to be an absolute and primitive verity; 
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to prove which by argument, is no better than to go about with 
a torch in search of the sun, Human volition it pronounces to 
be an ultimate fact, wholly independent of all sentiment and emo- 
tion. In short, it has its dominion in a far higher region than 
that of the mere understanding; a region to which logic can 
never climb. 

Directly opposed to this doctrine, is the system of those ili 
imagine the moral powers to be acquired ; and even in their ma- 
ture and most perfect state, to be nothing more than modifica- 
tions of self-love. It may probably be known to our readers that 
a middle course has recently been attempted by a late distin- 
guished master of ethical philosophy.* His object is to show, 
by an extension and improvement of Hartley’s theory of associa- 
tion, that the conscience, or the moral sense, may possibly be the 
result of a combination of various other feelings and affections, 
which originate in self, but which coalesce, by a natural and 
infallible process, into a new faculty or power, entirely free from 
all mixture of selfish feelings ;—much in the same manner, that 
different substances, when united by chemical affinity, will often 
combine into a new product, with distinct properties of its own; 
and these properties sometimes directly opposite to those of the 
ingredients. [t would be utterly innpossible to do justice to this 
ingenious hypothesis in these brief pages, It is, however, but pro- 
per to observe that, whether it be right or wrong, there is nothing 
in it which compromises, in the slightest degree, the supreme au- 
thority of conscience. According to the theory in question, the 
moral power, resulting from this supposed combination, is quite 
as prompt and imperative in its decisions, as if it were a simple, 
uncompounded faculty, the germ of which was inherent in our 
nature from the moment of our birth. The scheme, we believe, 
has been somewhat sarcastically described as a receipt for making 
a conscience! The hypothesis is safe enough, if it has nothing 
more formidable to encounter, than this piece of pleasantry. 
Suppose some future physiologist should examine cucumbers, 
till he was able to give a much more clear account, than was ever 
given before, of the manner and proportion in which the oxygen, 
and the hydrogen, and the carbon, and perchance the sunbeams, 
entered into the composition of the vegetable,—it would be 
hardly fair to laugh in his face, and to tell him that he was offer- 
ing us a receipt for making cucumbers. Why, then, should the 
moral analyst be told that he affects to teach us how to com- 
pound a moral sense, because he endeavours to point out to us 
the elements which enter into the composition of that faculty ? 


* Sir J. Mackintosh, in his Dissertation on the History of Ethical Philosophy, 
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But we have been wandering far away from Dr. Abercrombie, 
though not, we trust, beyond the sphere of the same attraction, 
round which his own system circulates. We have already seen 
that he is the decided advocate for certain primary truths and 
Pagar and this notion will be found to pervade his speculations. 

e further, very justly, maintains, that Conscience holds a place 
among the moral powers, analogous to that which Reason holds 
among the intellectual powers. In pursuit of this analogy, he af- 
firms that Conscience, like Reason, may be liable to derangement. 
When Reason suffers, the man becomes an idiot or a maniac, and, 
perhaps, fancies himself aking. When the power of Conscience is 
suspended or controlled, he becomes a maniac after a somewhat 
different, but still more melancholy fashion: for he fancies him- 
self a wise and happy man, and knows not that bis strength and 
dignity are departing from him. ‘The counsels suggested by Dr. 
Abercrombie for the purpose of keeping the internal sovereign 
in full power and prerogative, are altogether admirable. But we 
are compelled to abstain from any attempt at an abridgment of 
his work. His Essay is, itself, an abridgment, which condenses, 
within a manageable space, all the most valuable topics of ethi- 
cal science, illustrated and enforced by the truths of revelation, 
It is all that can be desired by the practical moralist and divine : 
and we apprehend it will be found to approve itself, as worthy 
of the soundest school of ethical philosophy. We shall cordially 
rejoice if it should become the enchiridion of those youthful can- 
didates for the honours of the medical profession, whose happi- 
ness and virtue are so near to the heart of their venerable in- 
structor, | , 

We now come to the admirable work of Mr. Whewell; and it 
will soon be found that, in so doing, we can hardly be said to be 
deserting Dr. Abercrombie, for it will appear that, if not pursuing 
precisely the same path, they are both travelling towards the 
same object, through a considerable portion of their respective 
undertakings. Mr. Whewell’s volume is the third of a series of 
treatises now in a course of publication, under the will of the 
late Earl of Bridgewater, who left the sum of 8000/. to be placed 
at the disposal of the President of the Royal Society, and to be 
paid by him to such persons as he should appoint; each of such 
persons being, thereon, bound to write, print, and publish 1000 
copies of a work on the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, 
as manifested in the Creation. Of course it was to be expected 
that men of the highest scientific renown would be chosen for 
this honourable and holy task. For the department of Astro- 
nomy and General Physics, Mr, Whewell was selected, on the 
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recommendation of the Bishop of London; a choice which reflects 
the highest credit on his Lordship’s judgment. ‘The author now 
before us has not only occupied, for many years, a most exalted 
place among the cultivators of exact science, but has likewise 
extended his inquiries nearly over the whole range of Natural 
Philosophy. His curiosity is well known to be quite indefatiga- 
ble. He has a keenness of vision, and a strength of pinion, 
which eminently qualify him for excursions into the most 
spacious and most elevated regions of knowledge; and it isa 
subject of high congratulation to the public, that he has now 
been called upon to dedicate his great and various powers to the 
noblest subject that can occupy the faculties of man. It is an 
unhappy and humiliating fact, that physical researches have not 
always been signally favourable to the developement of the moral 
and religious sensibilities. It is, therefore, impossible to behold, 
without exultation, this distinguished master of physical science 


engaged in the glorious office of showing—to use his own words— — 


“ how admirably every advance in our knowledge of the Universe 
harmonizes with the belief of a most wise and gracious God.” 

Mr. Whewell’s division of his subject is remarkably simple. 
He begins with what he terms Terrestrial Adaptations. He 
next proceeds to the department of Cosmical Arrangements; in 
other words, to a consideration of the laws which govern: the 
movements of the solar system. And, lastly, he advances to the 
“ Religious Views” suggested to every well-regulated mind by the 
survey of these wonders. 

The object pursued in the first of these divisions, is to make it 
manifest that the laws of inert and inorganic matter are not only 
admirable in themselves, but that they are still more admirable 
when contemplated in connexion with the laws which prevail in 
the organic world. It is overpowering enough to consider the 
rules and ordinances by which the length of the day and year are 
rendered unalterable, and the vicissitudes of the seasons secured 
from irregularity and confusion. But what are these results, as 
distinctly and separately considered, when compared with their 
marvellous connexion with a multitude of ulterior phenomena? 
To exhibit any thing approaching to a satisfactory exhibition of 
this argument, would be to transcribe the whole of the first book. 


We must confine ourselves to a single instance. It has beena © 


favorite view with a certain class of philosophers, that the laws 


of nature in one department have gradually, in the lapse of time, « 


accommodated themselves to the laws of nature in other depart- 
ments. According to this hypothesis, there has been going on, 
for countless ages, a process of mutual compromise and adjust- 
ment; from which, at last, the phenomena of the material world 
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e have, as it were, come to a sort of agreement, and have ceased to 
.. jostle with each other, ‘Thus, our year consists of 365 days, 
a? and our day consists of 24 hours. And the distribution and 
 . alternation of light and darkness, of cold and heat, resulting from 
mf this state of things, has brought into regular and successive 
developement a certain series of vegetable products. Well, then, 
ib let us now suppose that by a change in the existing arrangements, . 
i the length of the year were considerably extended or reduced— 7 


what would be the result? Undoubtedly nothing short of ruinous 
disorder throughout the whole of the botanical world; an entire de- 


he rangement in the functions of plants, and the whole vegetable king- | 
i dom involved in instant decay and rapid extinction. But then, 
i it may be alleged, that this would merely be a season of transient 


confusion; in the course of time, the products of the earth would 


Be accommodate themselves to the altered condition of the elements; li 
re we should have, in many respects, a very different sort of world; i 
: but, nevertheless, a world in which new schemes of alternation 
: and vicissitude would be attended with different but still with 
regular and appropriate consequences. So that it never can be 


safely inferred from this consideration, that the phenomena of 
vegetable life have any pre-ordained connection with the distance 
of the earth from the sun, or the velocity of its movements round 
the sun. All this may be said, and all this probably would 
be said by any one whose face should be set like flint against the 
admission of a presiding Intelligence. But, assuredly, if he were 
to venture such an assertion, every botanical writer would merci- 
lessly laugh him to scorn; for nothing can be more indisputable 
than the fact, that the functions of plants have, by their very 
nature, a periodical character. 


\ 

. 


“ The length of the year is so determined as to be adapted to the 
constitution of most vegetables; or the construction of vegetables is 
so adjusted, as to be suited to the length which the year really has, and 
not suited to a duration longer or shorter by any considerable portion. 
The vegetable clock-work is so set as to go for a year.” 


It is true that the various stages of the period may be some- 
| what hastened or retarded, by artificial applications of warmth, 
Be) or light, or soil, or moisture. But itis also certain, that as 


i soon as the plant is relieved from this unnatural treatment, it 
Bit immediately relapses into its original course of developement. 
5 | } And it must further be remembered, that the capacity of plants 
r | to endure any modification of their natural condition, is confined 
elt within very inconsiderable limits. If the changes of period were 

Pri great, nothing could preserve them from destruction, For exam- 

ai ple, let us imagine the mass of the sun to be quadrupled, and its ; 
t distance from the earth, and its power of imparting light and 


heat, all to remain the same; it would then be necessary that the 
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earth’s velocity should be doubled, in order that it might continue 
to revolve in the same orbit. ‘The length of the year would thus 
be reduced to six months. And, if this were so, what would be 
the consequence? Will it be contended, that the actual race of 
plants could resist the effects of such a revolution for a single 
season? Or will it be maintained that, somehow or other, a new 
race of plants, equally useful and ornamental, would gree 
start into existence, adapted to the new state of things! If the 
former, then, we repeat, the botanists would soon hoot the specu- 
lator into silence. If the latter, he must be left m possession of 
a hopeful hypothesis, which virtually assumes every thing in 
dispute; and which can never hold up its head, for an instant, 
among reasonable men! The unavoidable result is, uot merely 
that consummate wisdom is displayed in the growth and re 
tion of the vegetable world, but also, that the construction of 
terrestrial plants has been contrived with express and premeditated 
reference to the terrestrial motions. And a similar conclusion, 
as Mr. Whewell has most abundantly shewn, may be drawn from 
the manifest adaptation of numerous vegetables to the earth’s 
diurnal revolution on its axis, in the course of four and twenty 
hours. A shorter day, or a longer day, would disturb, and some- 
times utterly confound, their peculiar habits. 

The next department of investigation relates to what the author 
terms ‘* Cosmical Arrangements;” or what are sometimes deno- 
minated the mechanism of the heavens. Reflecting and obser- 
vant minds have, in all ages, been powerfully arrested by the 
beauty, order, and harmony of the heavenly movements. But 
what would the sages of antiquity have said, if they could have 
had before them the wonders of the Solar System, as now dis- 
closed to us by that gigantic mind, to which alone can properly 
be applied the encomiums insanely lavished by Lucretius upon 
his master? We are here in a region, in one respect, perhaps, 
less fitted to take captive the affections, than the more limited 
province of “ terrestrial adaptations.” ‘The latter presents us, 
at every step, with contrivances or adjustments obviously directed 
to some beneficial purpose. In the former, the operations of 
nature are on a scale so vast, as almost to bewilder and oppress 
our limited faculties. And, besides, a formidable process of 
investigation must be endured, before we can distinctly perceive 
the connection between all this stupendous mechanism, and the 
safety or the comfort of sentievt creatures, In another respect, 
however, the testimony given by the mechanism of the heavens, is 
more irresistible than that which issues from any one limited 
ferrriee of the creation. For, thanks to the inventive genius of 

Yewton, and to the prodigious sagacity and industry of his 
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followers—our knowledge of the system is far more complete 
and exact than that which has hitherto been attainable in any 
other department of natural philosophy. As exhibiting a collection 
of sinple laws, adapted to the accomplishment of a vast variety of 
purposes, the science of astronomy stands before us in a state of 
unrivalled perfection. And the result (as is now well known to 
every tolerably educated person) is no other than this—that the 
mechanical problem of constructing a world, whose movements 
should be regular and permanent, has been performed with the 
following simple data, namely, Matter, the Laws of Motion, and 
the power of Gravitation between atom and atom, varying 
according to the inverse square of their distances from each 
other. And not only so, but it appears that if the laws of motion 
and gravitation, and the various arrangements of the planetary 
bodies, with regard to their distances, their positions, and the 
direction of their movements, had been materially different from 
what we actually find them, the whole system would have had a 
tendency to ruinous disorder and confusion. 
‘The conditions, upon which the stability and permanence of 
the Solar System depend, are the following; first, the variation 
of gravity, according to the law above stated. But this law, it 
must always be kept in mind, would be absolutely impotent for 
the preservation of order and stability, if it were left to itself, 
without the aid of certain collocations and adjustments. Of such 
arrangements no less than five are usually enumerated by philo- 
sophers.—Ist. ‘The enormous mass of the Sun compared with 
that of all the planetary bodies together. ‘The matter contained 
in this central mass, is, we believe, about 800 times as great as 
that of all those masses which circulate round it.* And the 
consequence is, that the Sun may, without essential error, be 
regarded as a fixed and stationary body; which could not have 
been the case if its bulk had not been of overpowering magni- 
tude compared with the rest.—@d. The small degree in which 
the planetary orbits deviate from the circular form.—3d. The 
smallness of the inclination of those orbits to each other; in other 
words, the narrowness of the be/t or zone, within which the 
planetary revolutions are performed.—4th. The very important 
circumstance, that all these revolutions are in the same direction ; 
that is, from west to east. (These three last conditions are not 
exemplified in the comets; that is, in those very bodies in which 
such conditions are of no sort of importance: for the comets are 


* In other words, if all the planets could be kneaded, as it were, into a single ball, 
of the same density with the sun, the diameter of the globe of the sun would be 


between nine and ten times as great as the diameter of the bail. For the cube root of 
800 is 9.3, &c. 
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of far too slight a substance, to exercise any perceptible disturb- 
ing power over the movements of the other planets).—5th, Lastly, 
the vast distances of the planets from each other. ‘The beneficial 
effect of these provisions has been established by the incessant and 
prodigious labours of a century; which have enabled astronomers 
rigidly to demonstrate three things ;—/first, that all the irregulari- 
ties observable in the system, instead of being violations of the 
Newtonian law of gravity, are, in fact, the inevitable conse- 
quences of that law; secondly, that these irregularities are perio- 
dical, and self-corrective, and confined within such narrow limits, 
that they never can accumulate to an amount injurious to. the 
permanency and stability of the system; and thirdly, that by no 
other imaginable assemblage of conditions, but those which have 
been enumerated above, could permanency, and stability, and 
eencral convenience have been secured. ‘To this it may be 
added, that the sun, which is the grand centre of attraction, is 
likewise the grand centre of illumination and of heat; an arrange- 
ment of which the blessings are far too obvious to need any 
lengthened exposition. 

All these considerations, together with others of equal cogency, 
are produced by Mr. Whewell with most conspicuous talent, in 
his second book. And then comes the question,—are there any 
heads so constructed, or so disciplined, as to take in these won- 
drous manifestations of intelligence, and yet to keep out the 
notion of a presiding and arranging mind? Unhappily it is even 
so! Some such heads are undoubtedly to be found. And, what 
is more surprising still, such heads are, occasionally, seen on the 
shoulders of men, whose whole lives are devoted to the investiga- 
tion of these matters. Atheism has been sometimes known to 
steal into the studies and observatories of astronomers; and to 
look unabashed upon the array of evidence which, before any 
competent tribunal, must, in a moment, convict it of insanity, 
How this should ever come to pass, is a matter of very curious 
import, which has occupied the attention of Mr. Whewell, in the 
last division of his work, and to which we shall speedily advert, 
In the mean time, it may be interesting to contemplate certain 
of the expedients, resorted to by the possessors of these heads, for 
the purpose of reconciling mankind to the exclusion of the old 
worn-out hypothesis of the being of a God! 

In the first place, then, it has been already stated that the 
existing law of gravitation is the only law which could possibly 
have secured the system from destructive inconvenience.* ‘This 


* Itis not, indeed, the only law which could have secured a regular and orderly 
revolution of the planets. For it has been shown by Newton in the 64th proposition, 
that if the force of gravity were to follow the direct ratio of the distance—(that is, if 
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is not denied by the philosophers of the Atheistic school, But 
this astonishing result conveys to them no proof whatever of the 
existence of an intelligent and Supreme Director! ‘They contend, 
that the law in question is a matter of absolute mechanical 
necessity ; and, consequently, that it cannot have been fixed upon, 
by selection from an indefinite multitude of other possible laws, 
It was about the middle of the seventeenth century, that this 
notable discovery was first introduced to the attention of the 
scientific world: and the occasion of its introduction is somewhat 
curious. It is well known that the line of the moon’s apsides 
(that is, the longer axis of the oval in which she revolves) is con- 
stantly moving round to different parts of the heavens, so as to 
complete its revolution in about nine years. Now the calcula- 
tions of Newton, grounded upon the law of the inverse square of 
the distance, had “produced eighteen years as the period of this 
revolution, Here, then, was a conflict between the theory and 
the phenomenon. ‘This conflict, was, indeed, aflerwards com- 

letely put an end to, by more laborious accuracy of calculation ; 
~~ which it appeared that the result of the theory was precisely 
co-incident with the fact observed. But, in the interval, it oc- 
curred to Clairault—(the very man, who, subsequently, effected 
this reconciliation)—that Newton must have failed to hit upon 
the true law of gravity. He, accordingly, resorted to a modifica- 
tion of Newton’s hypothesis; and contended that the action of 
gravity was such, as it would be, if it were compounded of two 
other forces; one of them very large, and varying according to 
the Newtonian law; the other, comparatively small, and varying 
inversely as the fourth power of the distance :* a supposition 
which, in this instance, would effectually reconcile the theory 
with observation. Upon this, the celebrated free-thinking natu- 
ralist, Buffon, stepped forward in defence of the Newtonian law; 
which he maintained to be the result, not of any Providential 


its intensity were to increase with the distance of the body attracted from the centre of 
attraction )—the consequence would be, that every body in such a system would 
describe, or seem to describe, an exact elliptical orbit round every other, and that the 
time cf such revolution would be exactly the same in all, Bat then, it is demonstrable, 
that there are other inconveniences attached to this law, which would render it unfit to 
regulate the movements of an inhabited world, For instance—if this Jaw were to be 
suddenly substituted for the existing laws of attraction, our globe would have scarcely 
more coherence than a heap of sand ; so that it may be doubted, whether it even would 
have answered the purpose of a huge ant-hill: and the tendency of all bodies down- 
wards would have been so small, that the motion of a falling body would, for a time, 
be scarcely perceptible. 


A 
* That is, that the force of gravity varies ase TS where D represents the 
distance, A and B two fixed and arbitrary quantities, of which the latter is very smal] 
comp red with the former. 
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adjustment, but of downright physical necessity. All influences, 
he contended, which emanate from a point, must grow fainter, as 
the square of the distance increases, This is known to be the 
case with light; and the same must inevitably be the case with 
gravitation. The supplementary fraction of force assumed by 
Clairault, must, therefore, on clear philosophical principles, be 
wholly inadmissible, 

The reply of Clairault to this, was in the form of a question;— 
who could ever think of considering gravity (which is no other 
than the tendency of atom towards atom) as a material emanation 
from the attracting body, or the attracting point. We are, how- 
ever, content, for the moment, to consider gravity in the light o 
an emanation, It then becomes necessary for us to ask ourselves, 
what is meant, when we say that luminous emanation diminishes 
in intensity according to the square of the distance? It is obvi- 
ous, that when we use such language, we only mean that a pencil, 
or a cone, of light, becomes more dispersed in that ratio, as it 
advances in distance from the luminous point or centre. ‘This 
dispersion must, of course, be in proportion to the extent of 
surface exposed to the action of the luminous emanation, At 
double the distance, a given quantity of light will spread itself 
over four times the surface; at treble the distance, over nine times 
the surface; and so on. But what imaginable resemblance is 
there between this dispersion of the luminous element, and the di- 
minished intensity of the gravitating influence or quality? In the 
first place, whether it be an emanation or not, gravity does not act 
merely upon surfaces, It finds its way into the substance of the 
most compact and solid masses. Wherever there isan atom, 
whether superficially placed, or embedded in the recesses of the 
densest body, there, we find, is a ray, or thread, of the attractive 
virtue or emanation ready to seize upon it. ‘There can, therefore, 
be nothing in the diminution of this attractive power, which has 
any sort of resemblance to the fainter action of light, as it issues 
forth into space from a luminous point, In the second place, 
there is no phenomenon that we are aware of, which leads us to 
suppose that the action of any single ray or thread of light, dimi- 
nishes in intensity at any distance from the centre which sends it 
forth, A single luminous particle, or vibration, or a rectilinear 
succession of such particles or vibrations, is just as powerful in 
its effect upon the eye at the distance of the fixed stars, as it is 
at the distance of a yard or a foot. At least, we have never heard 
of a fact which renders this questionable; and we believe that 
there never has been an experiment which warrants us in admit- 
ting that the action of single particles, or rays, varies inversely 
with the square of the distance. Now if there be any one thing 
H 2 
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more certain than another, with respect to gravitation, it is, that 
every single ray or thread of it follows this very law. ‘The whole 
Newtonian theory proceeds upon the supposition that, from atom 
to atom,—from point to point—the attractive power diminishes 
as the square of the distance increases. And by virtue of this 
hypothesis, it is, that Newton, and his disciples, have been enabled 
to unlock the grandest secrets of the universe. 

If it should still be contended that gravity is an emanation, in 
precisely the same sense that light is an emanation, we then, on 
the other hand contend, that the law of the inverse square of the 
distance is not the law according to which gravity ought to vary 
in its action upon solid masses. If light cou/d be dispersed, not 
merely over increasing surfaces, but amongst increasing and 
similar masses, as it receded from its centre, what is called its 
wtensity would unquestionably diminish as the cube of the dis- 
tance increased, and nol as the square. And it is purely when its 
illaminating power acts upon surfaces only, that this power can 
be sail to decrease according to the square of the distance. Now 
the action of gravity,—as we have stated before,—is not super- 
ficial. It penetrates into the very bowels of every portion of 
matter. If, therefore, it were dispersed, as light is dispersed, its 
dispersion must inevitably follow the law which would attach to 
all dispersion similarly circumstanced ; that is, it would” vary 
inversely, not as the square, but inversely as the cube of the 
distance, wherever it had solid bodies to act upon.* We there- 
fore, most confidently conclude, that the Newtonion law of gravi- 
tation is wot a law resulting from blind mechanical necessity ; 
but a law impressed upon matter by that Mind, which had before 
it a multitude of other laws, from which to make its selection. 
And we may add, by the way, that even if it were a law mecha- 
nically necessary, it would do nothing to explain the order and 
stability of the system, without a vast apparatus of subsidiary 
arrangements. A congeries of atoms, endowed with Newtonian 
gravitation, could never form themselves into a world! 

If we have been something more copious in our exposition of 
this matter than Mr. Whewell has deemed it necessary to be, our 
tediousness must be ascribed to our persuasion of the necessity 
of cutting away every plausible support from under the cause of 
mechanical plilosophism, At the same time, we wish to have it 
understood that we offer our speculations on this subject with 


* Thus, suppose a pencil, or cone, of emanative gravitation to act upon the particles 
of a globe, at a given distance ; then, if a globe ef double the diameter were placed at 
double the distance, the same quantity of gravitation would have to distribute, or 
disperse, itself among the particles of the latter globe ; that is, there would be only the 
same moving force applied to cight times the mass. And so on, i 
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extreme and unfeigned diffidence. For we ‘feel that we are 
standing before a mighty master, from whom it would become us 
to learn, rather than to intrude upon him our unworthy sugges- 
tions, We beg to assure Mr. Whewell, that, in what we have 
said, we have not been unmindful of the fate of him, who ven- 
tured to discourse of the art of war in the presence of Hannibal. 
So much, then, for the speculations of Buffon and his school. 

The language of the great modern astronomer ahd analyst, La 
_Place, is, seemingly, of a somewhat more moderate and reveren- 
‘tial cast. He professes his belief that the Solar System is not the 
work of chance; but, that a “ primitive cause” has directed the 
planetary motions. This sounds well. It might almost lead us to 
expect that the Great First Cause was in the mind of the wise man, 
when he spake thus. But it has been said that mischief is often 
to be suspected, when a philosopher falleth down and humbleth 
himself. And something like this is, verily, the case in the present 
instance. Lor the primitive cause turns out, after all, to be nothing 
more than a supposed primitive fact; which primitive fact it hath. 
been the pleasure of the philosopher almost to deify! Newton had 

said that ‘‘ the admirable arrangement of the solar system cannot 
but be the work of an intelligent and most powerful being.” But 
herein, it seems, he deviated trom the true method of philosophy, 
which true method, it further appeareth, requires the substitution 
of an omnipotent hypothesis, in the place of a sovereign and de- 
signing agent. ‘The attributes and powers of this primitive cause 
shall be described to us by Mr. Whewell himself. 


“ Laplace conjectures that, in the original condition of the solar 
system, the sun revolved upon his axis, surrounded by an atmosphere, 
which, in virtue of an excessive heat, extended far beyond the orbits of 
all the planets, the planets as yet having no existence. The heat gra- 
dually diminished, and as the solar atmosphere contracted by cooling, the 
rapidity of its rotation increased by the tnsas of rotatory motion, and an 
exterior zone of vapour was detached from the rest, the central attraction 
being no longer able to overcome the increased centrifugal force. This 
zone of vapour might in some cases retain its form, as we see it in 
Saturn’s ring; but more usually the ring of vapour would break into 
several masses, and these would generally coalesce into one mass, which 
would revolve about the sun. Such portions of the solar atmosphere, 
abandoned successiv ely at different distances, would form ‘ planets in the 
state of vapour.’ These planets, it appears from mechanical considera- 
tions, would have each its rotatory motion, and as the cooling of the 
vapour still went on, would each produce a planet, which might have 
satellites and rings, formed from the planet in the same manner as the 
ae were formed from the atmosphere of the sun. ) 


‘It may casily be conceived that all the primary motions of a syutern 
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so produced would be nearly circular, nearly in the plane of the original 
equator of the solar rotation, and in the direction of that rotation. 

“* Reasons are offered also to show that the motions of the satellites 
thus produced, and the motions of rotation of the planets must be in the 
same direction. And thus it is held that the hypothesis accounts for the 
most remarkable circumstances in the structure of the solar system, 
namely the motions of the planets in the same direction, and almost in 
the same plane ; the motions of the satellites in the same direction as 
those of the planets; the motions of rotation of these different bodies 
still in the same direction as the other motions, and in planes not much 
different ; the small eccentricity of the orbits of the planets, upon which 
condition, along with some of the preceding ones, the stability of the 
system depends; and the position of the source of light and heat in the 
centre of the system.”—-pp. 181—183. 

Now, we suppose that, on listeni.g to this hypothesis, one 
question will naturally occur to any simple-minded, and tolerably 
sagacious person; how does all this differ essentially from that 
unconscious plastic Nature,—working independently of all intel- 
ligent direction,—which was tasked by the ancient sages with the 
construction of the universe? Whether all this ingenious affair, 
of the revolving sun, and the heated atmosphere, and the process 
of cooling, and the throwing off of the planetary masses,—whether 
all this be adequate to the achievement of the work which has 
actually been accomplished, is a question which it is absolutely 
needless to consider. Let us grant that this primitive cause is 
sufficient for the explanation of the phenomena. And, this 
being granted, it might surely have occurred to the projector, in 
the first place, that the true method of philosophy requires that 
a cause should be ¢rue, as well as sufficient; that is, that, like 
gravitation, it should be known to exist. In the second place, 
however, let us grant the cause to be both sufficient and true. 
The question will still eternally recur, What is the origin of this 
origin of all things?) What is the explanation of this explanation? 
When Buffon had established, as he thought, that the law of 
emanative gravitation was a matter of mechanical necessity, it 
still remained incumbent on him to show im whom, or im what, 
the emanation itself originated. In the same manner it, un- 
doubtedly, was incumbent on La Place to show where he pro- 
vided himself with his whirlmg central body, and his hot and 
subtle vapour, and all the rest of it. ‘ How,”—asks Mr. Whe- 
well, unanswerably—* how came the sun and its atmosphere to 
have such materials, such motions, such a constitution, that these 
consequences followed from their primordial condition? How 
came the parent vapour to be thus capable of coherence, separa- 
tion, contraction, solidification? How came the laws of its 
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motion, attraction, repulsion, condensation, so fixed, as to lead to 
a beautiful and harmonious system in the end ?”—And, above all, 
how came any part of this material assemblage to exalt and refine 
itself into organization, into life, into sense, into intellect? What 
primitive cause was it which stocked a huge meteoric stone * with 
plants and animals; and produced all the wonderful contrivances 
which we find in their structure, all the wide and profound ‘matual 
dependencies which we trace in their economy? Was man,— 
with his thought and feeling, his powers and hopes, his will 
and conscience,—also produced as an ultimate result of the con- 
densation of the solar atmosphere?” We are here bound to re- 
call the temporary concession made above. ‘The hypothesis is 
not sufficient to account for the phenomena,—nor for a thou- 
sandth part of them. Let the elemental laws of nature be what 
they may, or derived whence they inay, it is mere babble to talk 
of their producing a mental world, or even an orderly physical 
world, without the aid of some arranging and collocating power. 
We have said that La Place had taken his stand upon a certain 
primitive state of things. And so he does, for the more immedi- 
ate purpose of accounting for the present celestial mechanism. 
But he seems conscious that he cannot remain stationary there, if 
an attempt be made to drive him from it. He accordingly pro- 
vides himself with a very commodious retreat, in the supposition 
that the matter of the sun existed, aboriginally, in a state of nebu- 
lous diffusion; that is, in a state of such extreme rarity, that its 
existence could scarcely be suspected: and he derives confidence 
in this strong-hold, from certain discoveries made, in the region of 
the fixed stars, by the powerful telescopes of Herschel. But 
into this retreat he is mercilessly pursued by Mr. Whewell, who 
(though with the greatest good- -humour and civility imaginable) 
makes sad havoc with the philosopher's primordial elements! 
These elements must either have been, originally, in a state of per- 
fect equilibrium aud stagnation—or they must not. If they were 
ever in such a state, what was it that threw them into such wonder- 
working commotion? If they were not in such a state, but had a 
tendency to run into patches,—how came these patches to be en- 
dowed with such peculiar powers of self-movement, and self- 
arrangement, and pregnant with such marvellous and varied ener- 
gies of production?) How came they to be nuclei, containing 
within themselves the ingredients of the earth and “ all which it 
inherit?” Whence did they derive the light, the heat, the capacity 
of expansion and condensation, and, more than all, how was the 
unconscious matter touched with that ‘* Promethean fire” which 
called forth the miracles of consciousness and intelligence ? 
These and a multitude of other inconvenient questions are put to 
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the hierophant of the mysteries of Nebulosity: all which questions 
force us back towards some anterior agency; all drive onward, 
irresistibly to this conclusion, that, “ if we establish, by physi- 
cal proofs, that the first fact which can be traced in the history of 
the world is, that there was light, we shall still be led, even by 
our natural reason, to suppose, that, before this could occur, God 
said, let there be light.” 7 

But it seems that the great mathematician in question is not 
content with fortifying himself against the evideuces of design 
scattered through the universe. He is prepared to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. He roundly maintains that 
things are not quite so admirably adjusted, as many people ima- 
gine; that an omnipotent contriver would have done his work 
more effectually; nay, that he, the astronomer, can point out, 
how matters might, in some respects, have been much more use- 
fully and beneficially arranged. For example, the inhabitants of 
the earth enjoy, it is true, the benefits of moonlight. But this 
accommodation is, at present, but miserably ill-administered to 
us. We have the advantage of the full-emoon during only a small 
part of the month; for a considerable portion of it, the ilumina- 
tion is but partial; and, for the remainder, none, or next to none 
at all. And yet, see by what a simple change all this incon- 
venience might have been obviated! We have only to imagine the 
Moon removed to about four times its present distance from the 
earth, and placed exactly opposite to the Sun; her revolution 
round the earth would, then, have been of exactly the same dura- 
tion as the earth’s revolution in her orbit, (in other words our 
month and our year would have been one and the same thing) ; 
the moon would have shone constantly upon us with her whole 
disk; and we should have had the full benefit of moonlight all 
the year round.* If, therefore, the existing order of things be 


* The mode of arriving at this conclusion may be thus roughly stated. 
S E M 


* 


Suppose the Sun to be at S, the Earth at E, the Moon at M; the distance 
E M being such, that the Earth at E, and the Moon at M, would both revolve 
round S in the same time. The Moon would then be attracted both by the 
Sun and by the Earth, each acting constantly in the same line MES. Now 
let Q= the quantity of matter in the Sun; q =a quantity of matter, which, 
placed at S, would exert upon M an attractive force equal to that which és 
exerted upon it by the Earth at E. The Moon may, then, be considered as 
acted upon by a mass, (atS) = Q +4 q. The case would then stand thus: a 
body at E, acted upon by Q on/y, revolves round S in the same time as a body 
at M, acted upon by Q + q; viz. in one year. Now it is-known, from the 


doctrine of central forces, that, when the force varies ~-~——~, and the time 
(distance ) 
of revolution is the same, the attracting masses vary as the cubes of 
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the result of contrivance, what shall we say to the contriver, but 
what Amphitryon says to Jove ?— ytd 


Apadis tig  Sinciog odx Here. Fur. 


In spite, however, of this very ingenious suggestion for the im- 
provement of the system, we must venture to remind the admirers 
of the proposal, that there is, after all, a word or two to be said 
for the contriver! In the first place, if the moon were removed 
to four times her present distance from us, though we should 
have constantly seen her full face, that face would to our eye, 
have been no larger than a sixteenth part of the disk we now look 
upon: so that, upon the whole, our gain in the article of moon- 
light, would have been very questionable indeed. In the second 
place, as Mr. Whewell remarks, we are by no means certain that 
such an arrangement would have had any stability under the in- 
fluence of disturbing forces.* It is true that this matter has not 
been made a subject of calculation, and probably never will be. 
Such a calculation is no trifling affair; and it is rather too much 
to expect that astronomers will undergo the labour of it, even in 
compliment to an hypothesis of La Place. For 


“ We may add,” says Mr. Whewell, “ that an arrangement, in which 
the motion of one body has a co-ordinate reference to two others, (as 
the motion of the moon, on this hypothesis, would have to the sun and 


the distance. Therefore, Q + q:Q::SM*:SE% Whence q=Q x 
SEP Also,—(if T = quantity of matter in the Earth),—since the 


attractive force of the Earth at E, is the same as that of q at S, sa = 


SM? SM*— SE? SM? 
EN? Therefore, also, Q x 


T 
EM? =T x TX 
from which equation EM might be found. As this, however, is rather a 
formidable equation to deal with, let us proceed in the reverse order, and 
ussume the distance EM to be four times as great as the actual distance of the 
Moon 5 that is, let us suppose it to be 960,000 miles, instead of 240,000. 
Then, if the Sun’s distance, SE, be 96 millions of miles, SE: EM :: 100: 1. 
If, therefore, we take EM — 1, SE will = 100, and SM = 101; and the 
101]?— 100)3 2 
equation will be Q x —— 100° ; and, if T be taken = 1,Q = 
100)° 
Stag » == 336666, + &c. nearly; which is known to be, about, the mass 


of the Sun, as compared with that of the Earth, from a comparison of the 

Earth’s periodic time, and its distance from the Sun, with the Moon’s ectual 

period round the Earth and her actual distance from the Earth. We may, 

therefore, conclude that EM is correctly assumed to be about four times the 
resent distance of the Moon, . 

* If the moon were removed to four times her present distance, the action of the earth 
upon it, would be no more than one sixteenth part of what it now is, And, in that 
case, if the distarbing forces of the other planets were once to alter her distance, or to 
drag her out of the exact line of the Sun and Earth, there is no telling, without compa- 
tation, what the consequences might be. Possibly, the disturbances thus ‘produced, 
might be periodical, and confined within moderate limits. Possibly, they might accu- 
mulate to an amount far beyond all power of self-correction, 
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the earth, neither motion being subordinate to the other,) is contrary 


to the whole known analogy of cosmical phenomena; and therefore has 
no claim to our notice as a subject of discussion.” 


It should, lastly, be remembered, that if we are once to begin 
mending the universe, there literally will be no end of the busi- 


ness! It was said by a celebrated Philosopher-King, that he — 


thought he could contrive a better world than that which 
astronomy disclosed to him. But this was said when the Ptole- 
maic system was in fashion; and it might, possibly, be little more 
than a sarcastic intimation, that the Ptolemaic hypothesis was 
abominably clumsy and complicated. If Alphonso had lived 
subsequently to the days of Newton, it may be doubted whether 
the saying would ever have escaped his lips. If it had, he, most 
assuredly, would have forfeited all title to the Epithet of the 
Wise. 

The most important and interesting part of Mr. Whewell’s 
work, is the third division of it, which relates more particularly 
to the various religious views connected with his subject. And 
yet we have scarcely left ourselves room for any thing approaching 
to a worthy notice of it. ‘This, however, is the less to be re- 
gretted, as the most skilful abridgment could convey no adequate 
conception of its irresistible cogency. Nothing can well be 
more admirable than the chapter in which it is shown that the 


‘Creator of the physical world is, likewise, the Governor of the 


moral world. We must, reluctantly, confine ourselves to the 
concluding passage of It. 


‘* We appear then to be using only language which is well capable of 
being justified, when we speak of this irresistible esteem for what is 
right, this conviction of a rule of action, extending beyond the gratifi- 
cation of our irreflective impulses, as an impress stamped upon the 
human mind by the Deity himself, a trace of his nature, an indication 
of his will; an announcement of his purpose, a promise of his favour ; 
and though this faculty may need to be confirmed and unfolded, 
instructed and assisted by other aids, it still seems to contain in itself a 
sufficient intimation that the highest objects of man’s existence are to 
be attained, by means of a direct and intimate reference of his thoughts 
and actions to the Divine Author of his being. 

*‘ Such then is the Deity to which the researches of natural theology 
point; and so far is the train of reflections in which we have engaged, 
from being merely speculative and barren. With the material world we 
cannot stop. Ifa superior intelligence bave ordered and adjusted the 
succession of seasons, and the structure of the plants of the field, we 
must allow far more than this at first sight would seem to imply. We 
must admit still greater powers, still higher wisdom, for the creation 
of the beasts of the forest, with their faculties; and higher wisdom still, 
and more transcendent attributes, for the creation of man. And when 
we reach this point, we find that it is not knowledge only, not power 
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only, not foresight and beneficence alone, which we must attribute to 
the Maker of the world; but that we must consider him as the Author, 
in us, of a reverence for moral purity and rectitude; and if the Author 
of such emotions in us, how can we conceive of Him otherwise, than 
that these qualities are parts of his nature; and that he is not only wise 
and great, and good incomparably beyond our highest expectations, but 
also conformed in his purposes to the rule which he thus impresses upon 
us, that is, Holy in the highest degree which we can image to ourselves 
as possible,’—pp. 266 —268. 

Perhaps, the two most powerful and original chapters of the 
book, are those which exhibit a comparison between the Induc- 
tive and Deductive habits; that is, between the habits of those 
who are engaged in resolving a variety of entangled phenomena 
into the agency of certain simple laws; and the habits of those, 
who, when once such laws are established, are occupied in 
tracing them downwards to their most complicated and remote 
effects. ‘The different tendency of these habits is exhibited by 
Mr. Whewell in a course of masterly and luminous exposition. 
Let us consider, for a moment, what is the occupation of the 
discoverer? He finds himself, at first, in the midst of disorder, 
He, nevertheless, fixes an intent and almost impassioned gaze 
on the chaos of appearances before him. Gradually, the con- 
fused, and nearly illegible characters, stamped on the face of the 
creation, begin to take an orderly arrangement. In process of 
time, the contents of the dark volume come out into clearer deve- 
lopement; till at last, it is found to be written, within and with- 
out, with miracles of intelligence and goodness, fitted to satisfy 
the highest and holiest longings of his nature; so that, like the 
mystic roll presented to the prophet, it is in his mouth as honey, 


for sweetness.* Such was the sanctifying process undergone 


by the spirit of Kepler and of Newton; of Pascal and of Boyle. 
Now, mark the tendency of that process, which is precisely the 
reverse of this. ‘The inductive philosopher is constantly advanc- 
ing upwards, through Nature unto Nature’s God. The spectacle 
of symmetry and beauty majestically emerging from that which 
appeared, comparatively, without form and void, has no tendency 
whatever to familiarize the mind with the thoughts of chance; 
nothing which tempts the inquirer to place an inert and lifeless 
mechanic cause on the throne of the Almighty. Not so with the 
man of deduction. He does not begin his work in the midst of 
darkness and confusion. At the very outset of his career, he ts 
surrounded with a retinue of great and imperishable certainties. 
The laws which produce the grandest movements of the universe 
are already established to his hand. ‘They form the resources 


Ezek. iii, 3. 
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with which he is armed at the commencement of his labours, 
He has, moreover, at his command, an apparatus of prodigious 
power, in the Analytic Art; he, perhaps, has the consciousness 
of most consummate inastery in the use of this implement, and 
of vast inventive faculties for improvement of it; and hence a 
feeling gradually steals upon him, which, if audibly expressed, 
would sound nearly like the impious words of Mezentius; 
* Dextra mihi Deus, et telum quod missile vibro!” 


or, if ever he looks higher for a Deity, whither will he turn, but to 
the infallible Postulates and Axioms, under whose guidance and 


protection he placed himself at the beginning of his pursuit. . 


To him, these will be in the place of gods. In company with 
these, he will be prepared to rush in, boldly, where angels fear to 
tread; and to look, with steady and unimpassioned glare, on things 
in heaven, and things on earth, and things under the earth. He 
has his business, it is true, in the great and deep waters of phy- 
sical phenomena. But mathematical science is a stout-ribbed 
ark; and, therein he floats securely over the abyss; and so, his 
eye is never turned towards the brightness which cometh from 
the upper sanctuary, to direct his navigation. His gaze is alw: ays 
downward. His thoughts are perpetually diving below. He is 
bent upon fishing up, and bringing to light, residual difficulties 
and wonders: and what is it to him, Ww hether or not there be an 
Ararat on which his vessel may eventually rest? 

To adopt the somewhat different, and far better imagery of Mr. 
Whewell, the mere analyst ‘‘ may dwell in his bright and pleasant 
land of deductive reasoning ;” but this bright and pleasant land 
. often the veriest “ land of drowsy-head” to the moral powers, 

‘to the capacity of estimating moral probability, or religious 
truth. It is well known that the men, who have long wandered in 
that pleasant land, are sometimes found to be absolutely good 
for nothing, when removed to any other region instance, — 
ina luckless hour, La Place was made a public functionary by 
Napoleon. But Napoleon soon found that La Place brought 
with him, into his department, only “ the spirit of infinitely small 

quantities ;” and he, very wisely, removed the philosopher to the 
| Now, most certainly, mathematics have, of them- 
selves, as little tendency to make a man moral or religious, as 
they have to make him an able minister, or a profound states- 
man. We are not, therefore, to wonder, however we may 
deplore, that philosophers of this stamp are, too often, content to 
entrench themselves in their miserable stockade of mere mecha- 
nical causation. And, when they do this, it is the idlest of all 
poetical compliments to talk of such men as passing, or even 
approaching, the fammantia mania mundi, They are never near 
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to the realms of empyrean splendour. Their “ bright and plea- 
sant land,” alas, is lighted by far other fires, than those which 
gladden the dwelling places of the Seraphim! 

Mr, Whewell’s chapter on Fivial Causes, is likewise a very 
glorious chapter. The philosophy which is opposed to final 
causes, speaketh on this wise,—“ It must be allowed that the 
eyes, and the ears, do, somehow or other, most strangely answer 
the purposes of seeing and of hearing; but to suppose they were 
made to see and hear with, is of all vulgar errors the most stupid 
and childish,” And the great hierophant * of this magnanimous 
wisdom tells us expressly, that we must use the most ‘ vehement” 
caution against the inroads of such folly. From all which. we 
may learn what a spirit of martyrdom there is, even in the Church 
of Epicurus! ‘There is no painful distortion of their faculties, 
no smarting amputation of a part of their very nature, that they 
will not undergo, in defence of their unbelief. ‘To pluck out an 
eye, or cut off an offending limb, is nothing, when the sacred 
cause of atheism is at stake. ‘The sayings of this school, how- 
ever, will be always found much too hard for those ignorant and 
cowardly persons, who are yet strangers to its awful discipline! 
It will far exceed the heroism of the uninitiated, to tear out from 
their bosoms their natural convictions; and to substitute for those 
convictions a perverse belief that things exist to no end or pur- 
pose. Still less will they be equal to the exploit of forcibly ex- 
tirpating all notions of a designing agent, merely because the 
agency Is superhuman and invisible. It is when man feels him- 
self overpowered with the grandeur and harmony of the universe, 
that he likewise feels himself irresistibly impelled (as Mr. Du- 
puis is pleased to phrase it) to set about creating his gods. It is 
then, too, that even the philosopher finds his tongue almost con- 
strained to utter the words of blessing, though something very dif- 
ferent may be lurking in his heart. La Place himself has said such 
things of Nature, as amount to downright nonsense, if the notion 
of purpose or design is to be excluded from their meaning, 
Let the unsophisticated man only substitute God for Nature, 
and all is, in a moment, clear and luminous. He will then walk 
in the light; and may quietly leave the worshippers of Nature to 
grope their way through the difficulties of their Creed as they 
best may. Among which difficulties, we recommend the follow- 
ing to the grave consideration of the doctors of their Sorbonne: 
** Whatis it,” say they, “ but Nature which regulates the world?” 
And “ what is it,” we ask, ‘but Nature which prompts us to 
refer the wonders of this regulation to an Intelligent Cause? 
And how are we to escape the conclusion that Nature, and 
Intelligent Cause are one and the same?” We should be glad to 


Lucret, B. iV. 
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see how they would propose to extricate themselves from this 
difficulty ? 

But then, we have been told by Bacon himself, that final causes 
are barren! Barren undoubtedly they are, in one sense; for they 
bring forth no physical discovery. If men, in all ages of the 
world, had contented themselves with saying that feet were’ made 
to walk—and eyes to see—and the sun and moon to give light— 
and that we need inquire no further than this into the causes of 
their existence and operation,—there would have been an end, or 
rather there never would have been a beginning, of physical sci- 
ence. And if, at this moment, we were to stop where we are, 
and spring upwards, from our present position, at once to final 
causes,—of course, all further progress in physical discovery would, 
at once, be stopped: and thus the censure of Bacon would be 
verified, namely, that “ the handling of final causes may intercept 
and arrest the severe and diligent imquiry of all real and physical 
causes.” But who is there among the rational champions of final 
causes, that ever dreams of arresting the career of discovery? 
Let final causes be placed at any convenient distance, that may 
be necessary to deprive them of power to disturb the free course 
of inquiry,in its progress along the whole series of physical caus- 
ation—nothing more is contended for than this—that the series 
of physical causation must not be supposed to run on indefinitely, 
and to stop nowhere! ‘The words of Bacon are, that “ final 
causes are dedicated to God, and are barren.” But the following 
qualification of these words is forgotten, or sunk, by the despisers 
of this unfruitful sisterhood —viz. “ not that final causes are not 
true, and worthy to be inquired, being kept within their own 
provinces.” Mr, Whewell, however, as might have been ex- 
pected, has caught the true spirit of Bacon, and has thus, most 
justly and eloquently, expanded his meaning—* To final causes, 
their barrenness is no reproach; seeing that they ought to be, not 
the mothers, but the daughters, of our natural sclences ; and that 
they are barren, not by natural imperfection, but, in order that 
they might be kept, pure and undefiled, in the temple of God.” 

One word more, in illustration of the capacity, which a philo- 
sopher sometimes possesseth, of digesting the east wind! It is 
affirmed by Laplace, that in order to frame some notion of the 
attribute of Omniscience, we have only to figure to ourselves an 
Intelligence, sufficiently comprehensive to have before it all the 
elementary data of the universe, so distinctly, as to make them 
the subject of calculation; and, at the same time, to be in pos- 
session of an analylical Formula so complete and universal, as to 
include every possible variety of movement. To such an intel- 
ligence, he says, nothing would be uncertain. Past, present, and 
future, would be clearly spread out before it. According to this 
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view of the matter, the highest being in the world might be only 
a prodigiously great philosopher—the mightiest of malysts.and 
calculators—a La Place, in:short, in a state of apotheosis. There 
would be no necessity to invest him with those powers of intui- 
tion, with which the undisciplined herd of mankind are silly 
enough to invest their Deity. He would require nothing more 
than the faculty of wielding the complicated apparatus of compu- 
tation with a rapidity quite, inconceivable to mortals of ordinary 
stamp. There is one rather serious difficulty, to be sure, inthe _ 
way of this magnificent speculation, Let it be granted that an_ 
algebraical Formula might be so constructed as to comprehend 
all the possible mechanical movements of atoms or of masses: we, 
then, still further, have to imagine this stupendous equation to be 
made so completely universal, that it should be suflcient to de- 
termine the mental trajectory of every voluntary, intelligent, and 
moral being in the world! ‘This, however, is a difficulty that 
vanishes before a mind which has penetrated the interior myste- 
ries of science. What is such a difficulty to one who has deli- 
vered himself from the obsolete folly of final causes, or a creative 
and designing agency? How do we know that all the phzno- 
mena of thought and will-are not the results of matter and of 
motion, variously modified? How do we know, therefore, that 
the actions or the movements of a hero or a coward—of a patriot 
or a traitor—of an aristocrat or a jacobin—of a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, or a sage of the Encyclopédie,—how do we know that 
all these movements are anything more than the result of certain 
evolutions performed by material molecule? And, if so, why 
should they not be ascertained by the same omnipotent equation, 
which involves the complicated movements of the moon, or the 
various results of chemical or galvanic action? Nay, more— 
who shall presume to fix any limit to the powers and resources 
of pure symbolical algebra? Who shall dare to pronounce that 
the agency even of an immaterial and spiritual principle may not 
be brought within the dominion of computation? We leave our 
readers to meditate on this sublime imagining; confident that 
they will pronounce it worthy of him, who—carried the spirit of 
the infinitesimal analysis with him, from his study to his bureau! 
For ourselves, we can imagine no promotion adequate to the 
merits of such a projector; unless it be the post of prime mini- 
ster in the empire of Laputa. 

Surely it may be said, of all such fancies as this, that they 
who make them are like unto them! La Place himself was a sort 
of walking Formula: and what was his goddess, Nature, but a 
Formula, likewise? a Formula infinitely more complex, indeed, 
more potent, and more comprehensive than himself; but still, 
only a Formula, We have, in short, little more to do, than to 
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imagine an immense improvement in the great mystery of analy- 
sis; and then, we approach to the solution of all the phanomena 
of the world,—mechanical, vital, intellectual, and moral. We shall 
then have made one great movement towards the work of crealing 
our deities: and we may, at length, be in a condition to exclaim, 
these be thy gods, O Israed! 

‘L’o be serious—what can remain for any reasonable man, but 
to toss to the winds these prodigies of infatuation; (which, if 
found in the pages of Gulliver would look like burlesque out- 
travestied)—and to conclude, with Mr. Whewell, , 


‘ that the Creator, (who, for purposes that even we can see to be wise 
and good, has impressed upon man this tendency to look to him for 
support, for advancement, for such happiness as is reconcileable with 
a | kena believe him to be the union of all perfection, the highest 
point of all intellectual and moral excellence ;)—is in reality such a 
guardian and judge, such a good and wise and perfect Being, as we thus 
irresistibly conceive him. It would indeed be extravagant to assert that 
the imagination of the creature, itself the work of God, can invent a 
higher point of goodness, of justice, of holiness, than the Creator himself 
possesses; that the Eternal Mind, from whom our notions of good and 
right are derived, is not himself directed by the rules which these notions 
imply. 

“Tt is difficult to dwell steadily on such thoughts. But they will at 
least serve to confirm the view which it was our object to illustrate ; 
namely, how incomparably the nature of God must be elevated above 
any conceptions which our natural reason enables us to form; and we 
have been led to these reflections, it will be recollected, by following the 
clue of which science gave us the beginning. ‘The Divine Mind must 
be conceived by us as the seat of those laws of nature which we have 
discovered. It must be no less the seat of those laws which we have 
not yet discovered, though these may, and must be of a character far 
different from any thing we can guess. ‘The Supreme Intelligence must 
therefore contain the laws, each according to their true dependence, of 
organic life, of sense of animal impulse, and must contain also the pur- 
pose and intent for which these powers were put in play. But the 
Governing Mind must comprehend also the laws of the responsible 
creatures which the world contains, and must entertain the purposes for 
which their responsible agency was given them. It must include these 
laws and purposes, connected by means of the notions which responsibi- 
lity implies, of desert and reward, of moral excellence, in various de- 
grees, and of well-being, as associated with right-doing. All the laws 
which govern the moral world are expressions of the thought and inten- 
tions of our Supreme Ruler. All the contrivanees for moral no less than 
for physical good ; for the peace of mind, and other rewards of virtue; 
for the elevation and purification of individual character; for the civili- 
zation and refinement of states, their advancement in intellect and vir- 
tue; for the diffusion of good, and the repression of evil; all the bless- 
ings that wait on perseverance and energy in a good cause; on 
unquenchable love of mankind, and unconquerable devotedness to truth ; 
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on purity and self-denial ; on faith, hope, and charity; all these things 
are indications of the character, will, and future intentions of that God 
of whom we have endeavoured to track the footsteps upon earth, and to 
shew his handywork in the heavens. ‘ This God is our God for ever and 
ever.” And if in endeavouring to trace the tendencies of the vast laby- 
rinth of laws by which the universe is governed, we are sometimes lost 
and bewildered, and can scarcely, or not at all, discern the line by which 
pain and sorrow and vice fall in with a scheme directed to the strictest 
right and greatest good, yet we find no room to faint or falter; knowing 
that these are the darkest and most tangled recesses of our knowledge ; 
that into them science has as yet cast no ray of light ; that in them reason 
has as yet caught sight of no general law by which we may securely 
hold: while in those regions where we can see clearly, where science has 
thrown her strongest illumination upon the scheme of creation; where 
we have had displayed to us the general laws which give rise to all the 
multifarious variety of particular facts ;—we find all full of wisdom, and 
harmony, and beauty, and all this wise selection of means, this harmoni- 
ous combination of laws, this beautiful symmetry of relations, directed, 
with no exception which human investigation has yet discovered, to the 
preservation, the diffusion, the well-being of those living things, which, 
though of their nature we know so little, we cannot doubt to be the wor- 
thiest objects of the Creator’s care.” —pp. 378—381. 
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Art. VI.— Narrative of a Residence at the Court of London. 
By Richard Rush, Esq., Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary for the United States of America, from 1817 
to 1825. London. Bentley. 1833. 


Tuis volume is doubtless far less piquant than many contempo- 
rary Works professing to describe the habits and manners of 
England; nevertheless it possesses a certain portion of flavour as 
well as of nutriment, It is written by a gentleman apparently 
not of very enlarged views, nor of very cultivated mind, nor of 
very refined feelings ; nevertheless he is simple in speech, upright 
in principles, and honourable in conduct. Europe was altogether 
new to him; and after due allowances have been made for the 
overpowering astonishment with which he was impressed by the 
magnitude of the gigantic machinery which he inspected for the 
first time; and for the not unnatural credulity with which he 
listened to every thing which was told him; there is a freshness 
in his representations, and occasionally a justness in his com- 
ments, which it would be vain to look for on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Our course in examining his pages will be guided very much 
by himself; and, as much as in us lies, we shall forbear from any 
interference with his own manner of telling his own story. Mr. 

NO, XXVIIL.—JULY, 1855. I 
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Rush, accompanied by his “* wife, four small children, and young 
Mr. ‘l'aylor of Washington” attached to his Legation, arrived in 
London as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister’ Plemipotentiary 
from the United States, on the evening of December, 21, 1817. 
Within ten days after his lodgement in Conduit aba a fog, 
which rendered the use of candles $ necessary at noon, made him 
ask a very reasonable question, “ How the English became great 
with so little daylight?” and Lord Castlereagh, who appears to 
have been fully aware of the sensation likely to be excited in a 
foreigner by this “ darkness visible,” courteously expressed’ a 
hope j in bis next official interview that no alarm had been occa- 
sioned by this most un-American novelty of climate. 

The peculiar happiness of Lord Castlereagh’s manner im- 
pressed Mr, Rush most favourably, when on one of his earliest 
visits, the noble Secretary stated his desire to follow his usual 
habit with foreign Ministers; namely, to treat business in frank 
conversations rather than in official Notes. The first dinner in 
St. James’s Square must be told more at length. 


* January 20, 1818. Dined at Lord Castlereagh’s. The company 
consisted of Lord and Lady Castlereagh, the Earl of Westmoreland, 
Lord Melville, Lord Mulgrave, Mr. Wellesley Pole, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Burghersh, the Ambassador of France and _ his 
Marchioness, the Austrian Ambassador, the Portuguese Ambassador 
and his Countess, the Minister Plenipotentiary from Bavaria, the 
Marquis Grimaldi of Sardinia, and a few others. Of the foregoing, 
some were strangers, to whom, as to myself, it was a first dinner. 

‘* The invitation was for seven o'clock. Our names were announced 
by servants in the hall, and on the landings. The company had chiefly 
assembled when we arrived. All were in full black, under the court 
mourning for the Princess Charlotte. I am wrong—one lady was in 
white satin! It would have been painfully embarrassing, but ‘that her 
union of ease and dignity enabled her, after the first suffusion, to turn 
her misfortune into a grace. Salutations were in subdued tones, but 
cordial, and the hand given. Introductions took place at convenient 
moments. Before eight, dinner was announced. The dining-room 
was on the floor with the drawing-rooms. As we entered it through 
a door-way surrounded by a hanging curtain that drew aside, the effect 
was beautiful. A profusion of light fell upon the cloth, and as every 
thing else was of silver, the dishes covered, and wines hidden in ranges 
of silver coolers, the whole had an aspect of pure white. Lord Castle- 
reagh sat at the head. On his right was the lady of the French 
Ambassador, with whom, in going in, he had led the way. Lady 
Castlereagh was on the side, half way down. On her left, was the 
Duke of Wellington, with whom she came in. Between the Duke and 
the Earl of Westmoreland, was my wife, who came in upon the arm of 
the latter. Opposite, was the lady of the Portuguese Ambassador. 
She entered with the French Ambassador, and sat next to him. I was 
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between Lords Melville and Mulgrave. The former gratified me by 
the manner in which he spoke of the United States; the latter by 
what he said of President Monroe, who was Minister in England when 
he was Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He had ever found him, he 
said, conciliatory in business, while steadfast in his duty. Being near 
to these two noblemen in coming in, I paused to give place, having 
understood that Cabinet Ministers preceded Ministers Plenipotentiary 
on these occasions; but they declined it, and I went first; Lord Mel- 
ville remarking, “ We are at home.” ‘There were twelve servants ; 
the superior ones not in livery.” —pp. 57—59. 


The presentation at Carlton House was a much more formi- 
dable event than this introduction to a diplomatic dinner party. 
Mr. Rush very naturally felt that there were numerous conven- 
tional matters in the etiquette of a Court which it was little pos- 
sible that he should ascertain beforehand; and lapses in which 
assume an undue importance. His good sense, however, sup- 
plied him with some golden rules of conduct. He had been told 
that the Prince Regent was not thought to be fond of set speeches, 
and he resolved therefore not to deviate from simplicity; he 
knew also that notwithstanding the variation of outward forms in 
different Countries, there existed every where a cardinal maxim of 
good breeding; and that no one could fail beyond redemption in 
any society, (even if he were to keep on his slippers in the Divan 
at Constantinople or his cocked hat im the Presence Chamber at 
the ‘Tulleries; for the respect demanded by sovereignty traverses 
the whole man from head to foot,) provided he be fore-armed with 


“a wish to please and an unwillingness to offend.” ‘The Court 
scene is admirably described. 


“T arrived before the hour appointed. My carriage having the 
entrée, or right to the private entrance, I went through St. James’s 
Park and got to Carlton House by the paved way, through the gardens, 
Even this approach was already filled. I was set down at a side-door, 
where stood servants in the Prince’s livery. Gaining the hall, persons 
were seen in different costumes. Among them yeomen of the guard, 
with halberds. They had hats of velvet, with wreaths round them, 
and rosettes in their shoes. In the court-yard, which opened through 
the columns of the portico, bands of music were heard. Carriages, in 
a stream, were approaching by this access, through the double gates 
that separate the royal residence from the street. The compan 
arriving this way, entered through the portico, and turned off to the 
right. I went to the left, through a vestibule, leading to other rooms, 
into which none went but those having the entrée. They consisted of 
cabinet ministers, the diplomatic corps, persons in chief employment 
about the court, and a few others, the privilege being in high esteem. 
Knights of the Garter appeared to have it, for I observed their in- 
signium round the knee of several. There was the Lord Steward with 
his badge of office; the Lord Chamberlain with his; also, gold stick, 
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and silver stick. The foreign ambassadors and ministers wore their 
national costumes; the cabinet ministers, such as we see in old por- 
traits, with bag and sword. The Lord Chancellor, and other func- 
tionaries of the Law, had black silk gowns, with full wigs. The 
bishops and dignitaries of the Church, had aprons of black silk. The 
walls were covered with paintings. If these were historical, so were 
the rooms. As I looked through them, I thought of the scenes in 
Doddington; of the Pelbams, the Bolingbrokes, the Hillsboroughs. 
The Prince had not left his apartment. Half-an-bour went by, when 
Sir Robert Chester, Master of Ceremonies, said to me, that in a few 
minutes he would conduct me to the Prince. ‘The Spanish Ambas- 
sador had gone in, and I was next in turn. When he came out, the 
Master of the Ceremonies advanced with me to the door. 

* Opening it, he left me. I entered alone. The Prince was 
standing; Lord Castlereagh by him. No one else was in the room, 
Holding in my hand the letter of credence, I approached, as to a 
»rivate gentleman, and said, that it was ‘ from the President of the 
United States, appointing me their Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of his Royal Highness; and that [ had 
been directed by the President to say, that 1 could in no way beiter 
serve the United States, or gain his approbation, than by using all my 
endeavours to strengthen and prolong the good understanding that 
happily subsisted between the two Countries.” The Prince took the 
letter, and handed it to Lord Castlereagh. He then said, that he 
would * ever be ready on his part to act upon the sentiments I had 
expressed ; that I might assure the President of this, for that he sin- 
cerely desired to keep up and improve the friendly relations subsisting 
between the two nations, which he regarded as so much to the ad- 
vantage of both.’ I replied, that I would not fail to do so. 

‘* The purpose of the interview seeming to be accomplished, I had 
supposed it would here end, and was about to withdraw; but the 
Prince prolonged it. He congratulated me on my arrival. He in- 
quired for the health of Mr. Adams, and spoke of others who had 
preceded me in the mission, going back as far as the first Mr. Pinckney. 
Of him, and Mr. King, his inquiries were minute. He made others, 
which it gave me still more pleasure to answer—he asked if lL 
knew the ladies from my country, then in England, who had made 
such favourable impressions, naming Mrs. Patterson, and the Miss 
Catons. ! replied that I did, and responded to his gratifying notice 
of these my fair countrywomen. A few more remarks on the climate 
of the two countries closed the audience. 

“ft would be out of place in me to portray the exterior qualities 
of this monarch. ‘The commanding union of them has often been a 
theme in his own dominions. He was then in his 56th year; but in 
fine health, and maintaining the erect, ambitious, carriage of early life. 
The Envoy extraordinary and Minister plenipotentiary from Sicily and 

Naples, had his reception immediately afterwards. 

‘ When the Prince came from his apartment, called in the language 
of palaces his closet, into the entrée rooms, I presented to him Mr. 
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John Adams Smith, as public secretary of the Jegation, and Mr. Ogle 
Taylor, as attached to it personally. Other special presentations took 
place; amongst them, that of the ube of Hesse Homberg, by Lord 
Stewart, both distinguished in the then recent battles of the Continent. 
The Prince Regent moved about these rooms, until he had addressed 
everybody; all waiting his salutation. Doors hitherto shut, now 
opened, when a new scene appeared. You beheld in other rooms the 
company that had turned off to the right. The opening of the doors 
was the signal for the commencement of the general levee. I remained 
with others to see it. All passed, one by one, before the Prince, each 
receiving a momentary salutation. To a few he addressed conversation, 
but briefly; as it stopped the line. All were in rich costume. Men 
of genius and science were there. The nobility were numerous; so 
were the military. There were from forty to fifty generals; perhaps 
as many admirals, with throngs of officers of rank inferior. 1 remarked 
upon the number of wounded. Who is that, I asked, pallid but 
with a countenance so animated? ‘ That's General Walker,’ 1 was 
told, ‘ pierced with bayoncts, leading on the assault of Badajos.’ And he, 
close by, tall but limping? ‘ Colonel Ponsonby ; he was left for dead at 
Waterloo ; the cavalry it was thought had trampled upon him.’ 'Then came 
one of like port, but deprived of a leg, slowly moving; and the 
whisper went, ‘ That's Lord Anglesea.’ A fourth had been wounded 
at Seringapatam; a fifth at Talavera; some had suffered in Egypt; 
some in America. There were those who had received scars on the 
deck with Nelson; others who carried them from the days of Howe. 
One, yes one, had fought at Saratoga. It was so that my inquiries 
were answered. All had ‘ done their duty;’ this was the favourite 
sat bestowed. The great number of wounded was accounted for 

y recollecting, that little more than two years had elapsed since the 
armies and fleets of Britain had been liberated from wars of extraor- 
dinary fiereeness and duration in all parts of the globe. For, so it is, 
other nations chiefly fight on or near their own territory; the English 
everywhere. 

* Taking the whole line, perhaps a thousand must have passed. Its 
current flowed through the entrée rooms, got onward to the vestibule, 
and was finally dispersed in the great hall. Those who composed it, 
found themselves there, by a course reverse to that of their entrance ; 
and went away through the portico, as their carriages came up.”~-pp. 
81—87. 

One word will probably have struck every reader of the above 
paragraph as not strictly in accordance with classical Latinity, 
freely as it may pass current in the Lyceum or Gymnasium, 
whichever it may be, under whose maternal care Mr. Rush’s 
earlier years were fostered—que lucem et pocula sacra. To 
make amends for the heterodox singular “ insignium,” be in ano- 
ther place, however, informs us that he saw at Messrs. Rundell 
and [ridge’s “a candelabra.” Even the English, which Mr. 
Rush adopts, is sometimes peculiar; whether it be his own, or 
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whether it be correct Anglo-American, we are not sufficiently 
versed in Dialects to pronounce. In his very first page we find 
“ startle” employed as a neuter verb; and in three lines after- 
wards we meet with a sentence, which, if it had been read to us 
without the annexation of its author’s name, we should have fear- 
lessly pronounced to be an extract from the “ London Price 
Current.” © I flatter myself that what I have said in this con- 
nection will be clear of all exception.” ‘ Comity,” no doubt, is 
a word of excellent parentage, but we do not recollect any au- 
thority for its use—* to profit of these invitations,” “ residents of 
London,” and “ something remarkable for number,” are mani- 
festly prave moneta. T hese are blemishes which ought to have 
been removed in the passage of the volume through ‘the Press ; 
and they are more discreditable to the judgment of ‘Mr. Bentley’ 5 
Reviser, than to the pen of Mr. Rush. 

‘The candour with which Mr. Rush throughout his volume 
avows the favourable impressions derived from his intercourse 
with Royalty, does him no small honour. The narratives of the 
marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, of his private introduction 
to Queen Charlotte, and of his attendance at her birthday draw- 
ing room, bear this agreeable stamp; and the latter, (even if it 
were devoid of the animating passage on hoops,) we are bound 
to extract as a companion piece to the Prince Regent’s Levee. 

“ Going through Hyde Park, I found the whole way from Tyburn 
to Piccadilly (about a mile) filled with private carriages, standing still. 
Persons were in them who had adopted this mode of seeing those 
who went to court. ‘Tenfold the number went by other approaches, 
and every approach, I was told, was thronged with double rows of 
equipages, filled with spectators. I was to be set down with the rest 
of the diplomatic corps, and others having the entrée, at a door 
assigned, within the court-yard of the palace. Arrived in its vi- 
cinity, my carriage was stopped by those before it. Here we saw, 
through the trees and avenues of the Park, other carriages rapidly 

coming up, in two regular lines from the Horse Guards and St. James's. 
Another line, that had been up, was turning slowly off, towards the 
Birdcage Walk. Foreigners agreed, that the united capitals of wee 
could not match the sight. ‘The horses were all in the highest condi- 
tion; and, under heavy emblazoned harness, seemed, like war-horses, 
to move proudly. ‘Trumpets were sounding, and the Park and Tower 
guns firing. ‘There were ranks of cavalry in scarlet, with their bright 
helmets, and jet black horses; the same we were told, men and horses, 
that had been at Waterloo. 

We were soon set down, and entered the great hall. What a con- 
trast! The day before, I had gone up the staircase alone. Now, what 
did I see? We were not out of time, for, by appointment, my carriage 
reached the palace with Lord Castlereagh’s; but whilst hundreds 
were still arriving, hundreds were endeavouring to come away. The 
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staircase branched off at the first landing, into two arms. It was wide 
enough to admit a partition, which was let in. ‘The company ascend- 
ing, took one channel; those descending, the other; and both were 
full. The whole group stood motionless. ‘The openings through the 
carved balusters, brought all under view at once, whilst the paintings 
on the walls heightened the effect. The hoop dresses of the ladies, 
sparkling with lama; their plumes; their lappets; the fanciful atti- 
tudes which the hoops occasioned; some getting out of position as 
when in Addison’s time they were adjusted to shoot a door; the va- 
rious costumes of the gentlemen as they stood pinioning their elbows, 
and holding in their swords; the common hilarity, from the common 
dilemma; the bland recognitions passing between those above and 
below, made up, altogether, an exhibition so picturesque, that a painter 
might give it as illustrative, so far, of the court of that era, Without 
pausing to describe the incidents during our progress upwards, it ma 
be sufficient to say, that the party to which I was attached, and of 
which Lady Castlereagh, towering in her bloom, was the pioneer, 
reached the summit of the staircase in about three quarters of an hour. 

Four rooms were allotted to the ceremony. In the second was the 
Queen. She sat ona velvet chair and cushion, a little raised up. 
Near her were the Princesses, and ladies in waiting. The general 
company, as they reached the corridor by one arm of the staircase, 
passed on to the Queen. Bowing to her, they regained it, after arren. 4 
through all the rooms, by an outlet that led to the other arm; whic 
they descended. When my wife was presented, her Majesty ad- 
dressed some conversation to her, as a stranger. This she could not 
do to all, time not permitting. ‘The Regent was there, and the Royal 
Family ; cabinet ministers and their ladies; foreign ambassadors and 
ministers with theirs. These, having the entrée remained, if they 
chose, in the room with the Queen. A numerous portion of the no- 
bility were present, their wives and daughters ; with others distinguished 
in life, though bearing neither title nor station. Conversation you got 
as you could, in so great and rich a throng. 

If the scene in the hall was picturesque, the one upstairs transcended 
it. The doors of the rooms were all open. You saw in them a 
thousand ladies richly dressed. All the sclovne of nature were ming- 
ling their rays together. It was the first occasion of laying by mourn- 
ing for the Princess Charlotte; so that it was like the bursting out of 
spring. No lady was without her plume. The whole was a wavin 
field of feathers. Some were blue, like the sky; some tinged with 
red; here you saw violet and yellow; there, shades of green. But 
the most were like tufts of snow. The diamonds encircling them, 
caught the sun through the windows, and threw dazzling beams around. 
Then the hoops! I cannot describe these. They should be seen. To 
see one is nothing. But to see a thousand—and their thousand wear- 
ers! I afterwards sat in the Ambassadors’ box at a coronation. That 
sight faded before this. Each lady seemed to rise out of a gilded 
little barricade; or one_of silvery texture. This, topped by her plume, 
and the ‘ face divine” taterposing, gave to the whole an effect so 
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unique, so fraught with feminine grace and grandeur, that it seemed 
as if a curtain had risen to show a pageant in another sphere. It was 
brilliant and joyous. Those to whom it was not new, stood at gaze as 
I did. Canning for one. His fine eye took it all in. You saw ad- 
miration in the gravest statesmen; Lord Liverpool, Huskisson, the 
Lord Chancellor, everybody. I had already seen in England signs 
erreugh of opuience and power. Now I saw, radiating on all sides 
British beauty. My own country I believed was destined to a just 
measure of the two first; and | had the inward assurance that m 
countrywomen were the inheritresses of the last. Matre pulehré_filia 
pulchrior, So appeared the drawing-room of Queen Charlotte. 
The ceremonies of the day being ended, as far as myself and suite 
were concerned, we sought the corridor to come away. In good time 
we reached the head of the descending channel. Will it be believed ? 
both channels were full as ever of hoops and plumes. There was 
something in the spectacle from this position that presented a new 
image. sm it came over the eye like beautiful architecture ; 
the hoops the base, the plume the pinnacle! The parts of this dress 


may have been incongruous; but the whole was harmony. Like Old 
- English buildings, and Shakespeare, it carried the feelings with it. It 


triumphed over criticism. We got down stairs in about the same time 
it took to get up. As we waited in the hall for our carriage, military 
bands were playing in the court-yard, some mounted, some on foot ; 


= 


an ct amidst the strains of which we drove off. 
ir In an evening party at the Duke of Cumberland’s, the only 


persons who remained seated were the Prince Regent, with the 


i { Duchess of Cumberland on one side, on the other the Marchioness 
1 of Elertford. ‘The rest of the Company stood. The good- 
‘ humoured garrulity with which a stranger introduced himself on 
iss this occasion to Mr, Rush, is painted ad vivum; and we doubt 


if not the very words are those which were really uttered. A gen- 


lee tleman came up and addressed him abruptly—* I’m going to 

Bois | - bring a Bill into Parliament, making it indictable in any stranger, 

«a whether Ambassador from a Republic, Kingdom or Popedom, 

The ever to leave his card without his address upon it: how do you 

Hi do, Mr. Rush, how do you do? [’ve been trying to find you 
every Where. Lord Erskine.” 
cetera norunt 
Susquehanah, Iludsoa, Connecticut, et Misissippi. 
a ‘The monologue continued as follows. “ I had a letter for 
oF you from my brother the Earl of Buchan, but you made me 
ui: carry it so long in my pocket that [ lost it; it had no secrets: it 
}- Was ‘only toc ongratulate you on your arrival; he was long a cor- ' 


respondent and friend of your father’s, and wants to transfer his 
feelings to you, that’s all; so vou can write to him as if you had 
re geived it it.” Wis Lordship added that he had alw ays loved the 
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United States, and hoped to visit them yet, as he was an old 
sailor and cared nothing for storms. 


A second notice is equally characteristic. 


“June 7. Lord Erskine called upon me according to promise. First 
he spoke of the bill he lately brought into the House of Lords, to pre- 
vent arrest in cases of libel until after indictment, regretting its loss. 

“ Tle touched on other topics. I pass by all to come to what he said 
of Burke. My boys being in the room, he asked if I had found a good 
school for them. I said they were at present with Mr, Foothead, in 
my neighbourhood. ‘ You are lucky, he said, ‘ if Burke's recom- 
mendation goes for anything, for he thought well of him as a teacher of 
the classics. What a prodigy Burke was!’ he exclaimed. ‘ He came 
to see me not long before he died. I then lived on Hampstead hill. 
** Come, Erskine,” said he, holding out his hand, ‘“‘ let us forget all; I 
shall soon quit this stage, and wish to die in peace with every body, 
especially you.” I reciprocated the sentiment, and we took a turn 
round the grounds. Suddenly he stopped. An extensive prospect broke 
upon him, He stood, rapt in thought. Gazing on the sky, as the sun 
was setting, “‘ Ah! Erskine,” he said, pointing towards it, “ you cannot 
spoil that because you cannot reach it; it would otherwise go; yes, the 
firmament itself—you and your reformers would tear it all down,” TI 
was much pleased with his friendly familiarity, and we went into the 
house, where kind feelings between us were further improved. A short 
time afterwards he wrote that attack upon the Duke of Devonshire, Fox 
and myself, which flew all over England, and perhaps the United States,’ 
All this his lordship told in the best manner. In my form of repeating 
it I cannot do him justice. 

“ Desiring to hear something of Burke's delivery from so high a 
source, I asked him about it. ‘It was execrable,’ said he. ‘ I was in 
the House of Commons when he made his great speech on American 
conciliation, the greatest he ever made. He drove everybody away. I 
wanted to go out with the rest, but was near him and afraid to get up; 
so I squeezed myself down, and crawled under the benches like a dog, 
until I got to the door, without his seeing me, rejoicing in my escape. 
Next day I went to the Isle of Wight. When the speech followed me 
there, I read it over and over again; I could hardly think of anything 
else ; I carried it about me, thumbed it, until it got like wadding for my 
gun.’ Here he broke out with a quotation from the passage beginning, 
* But what, says the financier, is peace without money?’ which be gave 
with a fervour, showing how he felt it. He said that he was in the 
House when he threw a dagger on the floor, in his speech on the French 
Revolution, and it ‘ had liked to have jit my foot.’ ‘It was a sad failure,’ 
he added, ‘ but Burke could bear it.’ 


“ He sat upwards of an hour, leaving me to regret his departure.” — 
pp. 236—238. 


At the late Mr. Bentham’s, Mr. Rush met Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Messrs. Mill, Dumont, and Brougham; and the rapid, brillant, 


and energetic conversation of the last-named seems to have pro- 
duced a strong sentiment of admiration. 
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“ There was a quickness in his bodily movements indicative of the 
quickness of his thoughts. He showed in conversation the universality 
and discipline that he exhibits in parliament and the courts of law. The 
affairs of South America, English authors, Johnson, Pope, Swift, Milton, 
Dryden, Addison, (the criticisms of the last on Paradise Lost he thought 
poor things) ; anecdotes of the living judges of England ; of lord chan- 
cellors, living and dead ; the errors in Burrow’s Reports, not always 
those of the reporter, he said ; the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; the constitution of the United States—these were topics that he 
touched with the promptitude and power of a master. He quoted from 
the ancient classics, and poets of modern Italy, (the latter in the original 
also,) not with the ostentation of scholarship, which he is above, but as 
if they came out whether he would or no amidst the multitude of bis 
ideas and illustrations. He handled nothing at length, but with a happy 
brevity ; the rarest art in conversation when loaded with matter like his. 
Sometimes he despatched a subject in a parenthesis, sometimes by a 
word, that told like a blow. Not long after this my first meeting with 
him, one of his friends informed me that a gentleman whose son was about 
to study law, asked him what books he ought to read. ‘ Tell him to begin 
with Demosthenes dnd Dante.’—‘ What to make a lawyer?’ said the 
father.—‘ Yes, he replied, and ‘ if you don’t take, we won't argue 
about it.’ 288, 289. 


The depopulation of the West End of London during the au- 
tumnal months must be sensibly felt by an Ambassador, whose 
duties compel him to be an almost stationary Metropolitan. Mr. 
Rush describes the first outbreak on the rising of Parliament; 
and the second on the approach of September; when “ even the 
Lord Chancellor can hardly be kept from going a field.” The Ame- 
rican Ministers were engaged in an important series of Conferences 
with Messrs. Goulburn and Robinson, in adjustment of the in- 
ternational commerce. When parting on the 29th of August, Mr. 
Rush unthinkingly named the third day following for the next 
meeting. ‘ Spare us,” said one of the British Plenipotentiaries; 
‘it is the first day of Partridge shooting !” 


Our last extract will convey Mr. Rush’s judgment on the Eng- 
lish Public Press. 


“ One of the things that strike me most, is their press. I live north 
of Portman Square, nearly three miles from the House of Commons. 
By nine in the morning, the newspapers are on my breakfast table con- 
taining the debate of the preceding night. This is the case though it 
may have lasted until one, two, or three in the morning. There is no 
disappointment ; hardly a typographical error. ‘The speeches on both 
sides are given with like care; a mere rule of justice, to be sure, with- 
out which the paper would have no credit, but fit to be mentioned where 
party feeling always runs as high as in England. 

This promptitude is the result of what alone could produce it; an 
unlimited command of subdivided labour of the hand and mind. The 
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proprietors of the great newspapers employ as many stenographers as 
they want. One stays until his sheet is full. He proceeds with it to 
the printing-office, where he is soon followed by another with his; and 
so on, until the last arrives. Thus the debate as it advances is in pro- 
gress of printing, and when finished, is all in type but the last part. 
Sometimes it will occupy twelve and fourteen broad closely printed columns. 
The proprietors enlist the most able pens for editorial articles ; and as 
correspondents, from different parts of Europe. Their ability to do so, 
may be judged of from the fact, that the leading papers pay to the Go- 
vernment an annual tax in stamps, of from twenty to fifty thousand 
pounds sterling. 1 have been told that some of them yield a profit of 
fifteen thousand sterling a-year, after paying this tax, and allexpenses. The 
profits of “ The Times” are said to have exceeded eighteen thousand a 
year. The cost of a daily paper to a regular subscriber is about ten 
pounds sterling a-year. But subdivision comes in to make them cheap. 
They are circulated by agents at a penny an hour in London, When 
afew days old, they are sent to the provincial towns, and through the 
country at reduced prices. In this manner, the parliamentary debates and 
proceedings, impartially and fully reported, go through the nation. The 
newspaper sheet is suited to all this service, being substantial, and the 
type good. Nothing can exceed the dispatch with which the numerous 
impressions are worked off, the mechanical operations having reached a 
perfection calculated to astonish those who would examine them, 

What is done in the courts of law, is disseminated in the same way. 
Every argument, trial, and decision, of whatever nature or before what- 
ever court, goes immediately into the newspapers. ‘There is no delay. 
The following morning ushers it forth. 1 took the liberty of remarking 
to one of the judges, upon the smallness of the rooms in which the 
Courts of King’s Bench and Chancery sit, when the proceedings were 
so interesting that great numbers of the public would like to hear them. 
‘ We sit,’ said he ‘ every day in the newspapers.’ How much did that 
answer comprehend ! What an increase of responsibility in the Judge ! 
I understood from a source not less high, that the newspapers are to 
be as much relied upon, as the books of law reports in which the cases 
are afterwards published ; that in fact the newspaper report is apt to be 
the best, being generally the most full, as well as quite accurate. If 
not accurate the newspaper giving it would soon fall before compe- 
titors. Hence, he who keeps his daily London paper, bas, at the year’s 
end, a volume of the annual law reports of the kingdom, besides all 
other matter. 

In the discussions of the journals, editorial or otherwise, there is a 
remarkable fearlessness. Things that in Junius’s time would have put 
London in a flame, pass almostdaily without notice. Neither the sove- 
reign nor his family are spared. Parliament sets the example, and the 
newspapers follow. Of this, the debates on the royal marriages in the 
course of the present month, give illustrations. There are countries in 
which the press is more free by law, than with the English; for 
although they impose no previous restraints, their definition of libel is 
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imhereritly vague. But perhaps nowhere has the press so much lati- 
tude. 

Every thing goes into the newspapers. In other countries, matter of 
a public nature may be seen in them; here, in addition, you see perpe- 
tually even the concerns of individuals. Does a private gentleman 
come to town? you hear it in the newspapers ; does he build a house 
or buy an estate? they give the information; does he entertain his 
friends? you have all their names next day in type; is the drapery of 
a lady’s drawing room changed from red damask and gold to white sa- 
tin and silver? the fact is publicly announced. So of a thousand other 
things. The first burst of it all upon Madame de Stacl, led her to 
remark that the English had realized the fable of living with a window 
in their bosoms. It may be thought that this is confined to a class, 
who, surrounded by the allurements of wealth, seek emblazonment. If 
it were only so, the class is immense. But its influence affects other 
classes, giving each in their way the habit of allowing their personal 
inclinations and objects to be dealt with in print ; so that, altogether, 
these are thrown upon the public in England to an extent without 
parallel in any country, ancient or modern. When the drama at 
Athens took cognizance of private life, what was said’ became known 
first to a few listeners; then to a small town; but in three days, a 
London newspaper reaches every part of the kingdom, and in three 
months, every part of the globe. 

Some will suppose that the newspapers govern the country. Nothing 
would be more unfounded. There is a power not only in the Govern- 
ment, but in the country itself, far above them. It lies in the educated 
classes. ‘True, the daily press is of the educated class. Its conductors 
hold the pens of scholars, often of statesmen. Hence you see no edi- 
torial personalities ; which, moreover, the public would not bear. But 
what goes into the columns of newspapers, no matter from what sources, 
comes into contact with equals at least in mind among readers, and a 
thousand to one in number. The bulk of these are unmoved by what 
newspapers say, if opposite to their own opinions; which, passing 
quickly from one to another in a society where population is dense, 
make head against the daily press, after its first efforts are spent upon 
classes less enlightened. Half the people of England live in towns. 
‘Fhis augments moral as physical power; the last, by strengthening 
rural parts through demand for their products—the first by sharpening 
intellect through opportunities of collision. The daily press could 
master opposing mental forces, if scattered; but not when they can 
combine. Then the general literature of the country reacts against 
newspapers. ‘The permanent press, as distinct from the daily, teems 
with preductious of a commanding character. There is a great class of 
authors always existeot in England, whose sway exceeds that of the 
newspapers, as the main body the pioneers. Periodical literature is 
also effeetive. It is a match at least for the newspapers, when its time 
arrives. It is more elementary ; less hasty. In a word the daily press 
in England, with its floating capital, in talents, zeal, and money, can 
do much at an onset. It is an organized corps, full of spirit and alw ays 
ready ; but there is a higher power of mind and influence bebind, that 
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can rally and defeat it. From the latter source it may also .be pre- 
sumed, that a more deliberate judgment will in the end be formed on 
difficult questions, than from the first impulses and more premature discus- 
sions of the daily journals. The latter move in their orbit by reflecting also, 
in the end, the higher judgment by which they have been controlled. 
Such are some of the considerations that strike the stranger, reading 
their daily newspapers. ‘They make a wonderful part of the social sys- 
tem in England.” —pp. 197—203 

' Many of the facts mentioned im the above statement are verified 
by the minuter inquiries of Mr. Babbage. ‘The deductions 
from them, albeit not very distinctly elaborated, touch the key- 
notes, as it were, of much reflection: and we are tclined to as- 
sent to Mr. Rush’s opinions, so far as we can elicit them. 
From the kindly feeling with which his volume is written, and 
from the numerous subjects which are left untouched in it, we 
look forward with pleasure to the realization of a hope which the 
author holds forth, that he will continue his narrative through 
the remaining period of his diplomacy. ‘The pages now before 
us contain the particulars of a single year only, and Mr, Rush 
altogether has spent nearly eight years of residence in England, 


Art. VII.—The Scholastic Philosophy considered in its relation 
to Christian Theology, in a course of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford, in the year 1832, at the Lecture 
founded by Johu Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. | By 
Renn Dickson Hampden, M.A,, Late Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege. Oxford, 1833. 8vo. pp. 548. 


We hail the volume before us as a new proof of the revival of the 
study of the Greek and Latin Fathers. If they were for centu- 
ries the exclusive objects of men’s attention, they have now long 
enough been equally the objects of their neglect; and the pe- 
riod is at length arrived, when we may hope that men, no longer 
blinded by prejudice, will appreciate them fairly, without exag- 
gerativg either their merits or their defects: inde, quod imitentur, 
capiant ; inde, quod vitent. It was naturally to be expected that 
men, suddenly emancipated from their ancient thraldom, would 
abuse a liberty so unexpectedly acquired, of which, though 
they had long secretly sighed for it in vain, they as yet knew 
little more than the name; ‘ it was no desire,” says Mr. Hamp- 
den, “ of what we now understand by liberty, which actuated the 
struggles of human reason: the licence of the times afforded a 
sort of compensation for the miseries of social tyranny: but it was 
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a resistance to the internal spell which bound the faculties.” 
They had been taught to regard the Fathers with a reverence 
scarcely inferior to that in which they held the Sacred Writings 
themselves. ‘The distinction, if distinction there was, might in- 
deed be logically true, but it was practically false; like that which 
the Romanists now draw between the honour which they pay to 
the Saints, and the adoration with which they worship God. 
Peter Lombard, who flourished in the middle of the 12th century, 
declares that the words of Augustine, of Hilary, and of Ambrose, 
were the words of the Holy Ghost speaking in them. Instead of 
explaining the Holy Scriptures by reference to the Fathers, the 
natural course of reasoning was so utterly perverted, that they 
made the Fathers their text book, and searched the Scriptures, as 
they searched the heathen poets, for detached illustrations of 
Jerome, of Augustine, or of any other favourite of the day. 
‘** Nihil potui invenire me dixisse,” says Anselm, in the 11th 
century, ‘ quod non Catholicorum Patrum, et maxime Beati 
Augustini scriptis cohereat.” But amidst all this polytheism 
the mind of man had reared in secret an altar to “ the unknown 
God;”—it panted for something whereon it might confidently 
rely, something less fallible than itself, something not human but 
divine. 
We refer our readers to Mr. Hampden’s first Lecture for an 
account of the rise and progress of intellectual freedom. = In 
speaking of the “ Book of Sentences” by P. Lombard, he says: 
* The 11th and 12th centuries had evinced extraordinary activity in 
the exercise of the human intellect. But the efforts then. put forth were 
desultory and irregular. They were the results of individual enterprize 
and courage:* like the voyages of mariners pushing out to sea, not 
knowing where the tide and winds might drive them. Now a principle 
was established, according to which human reason might freely expati- 
ate. ‘The liberty of commenting and discussing without limit might be 
indulged, provided the intellect confined itself within the range of esta- 
blished authorities. —What the speculator had to guard against was, 
the appearance of proposing any thing new, any thing that did not 
admit of being traced up to some received opinion. The suspicion of 
originality was fatal to the reputation of the Scholastic Divine.” —p. 46. 
Little did the Church suspect how mighty an enemy she was 
ignorantly cherishing in her bosom. It was folly enough to sup- 
pose that the voice of reason, silently though it speak in us, could 
be stifled by human means ;—that the only divine part of our 


* Madame de Steel has not failed to observe this step in the progress of civilization. 
**On a besoin pour conqueérir les empires, que les armées disciplinées reconnoissent le 
pouvoir d’un chef; mais pour faire des progres dans la carriére de la vérité, il faut 
que chaque homme y marche de lui-méme, guidé par les lumiéres de son siécle, et non 
par les documens de tel parti.”,—M. de Stael, De la Litterature.—vol. i. p. 350. 
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nature could be enchained in fetters made by men’s* hands, and 
that the spirit of man could be for ever enslaved; but to lay open 
the spacious fields of religious controversy, to invite the mind to 
go forth in search of those truths which most nearly concern its 
endless happiness or misery, and then to say to it, “ Hitherto 
mayest thou come, and no further,” was a shortsighted policy, 
which even the ignorance of those early ages would hardly have 


_Jed us to expect. But although many “champions were thus 


educated for the conflict, and, when they came forth, came fully 
armed for the battle, still the multitude were not so prepared, 
and to them in the 12th century, and in centuries much later 
than the 12th, may be applied the description which Mr. Ham 


den has given of the 9th, when relating the effects of the eed» 
tinarian controversy. 


** From this period we may notice a continued struggle in the Latin 
Church, between the advocates of Reason and the advocates of Autho- 
rity. All these disputes, in fact, were in principle the same. The 
were only varied forms of rationalism, the pure exertions of the mind 
within itself, conscious of its own powers, and struggling to push itself 
forth against the constringent force of the Spiritual Government, The 
mind sought no diversion into the paths of general literature ;—there 
was no study of history or natural science ;—none of these could afford 
it that relief which it demanded, if even opportunities had existed for 
the prosecution of such studies. An effort was required, that immedi- 
ately bore against the pressure by which it was distressed. The reac- 
tion must be, where the force had been directed. ‘The spiritual power 
forbad the mind to think for itself, to use its own faculties, to examine, 
to discuss, to object. Obedience was become another word for religion. 
It was no wonder, then, that some more liberal spirits essayed those 
natural exertions of their faculties on which the painful prohibition lay. 
It was like one who had been bound hand and foot, feeling the luxury of 
the limbs once more free, and enjoying the perception that he yet has 
strength and energy. It is enough for such an one, to feel the play of 
his muscles, to exult that he has broken the bands in sunder, and cast 
away the cords from him. We can sympathize with the wildness of his 
gesticulations, however distorting and fantastic. So we may @ preciate 
the efforts of the Rationalists of the middle ages. Their mind exulted 
in the simple perception that it still was free.’"* 


In continuing the inquiry down to our own times, we find the 
same feelings producing the same effects at the period of the Re- 
formation. ‘The feeling of sanctity which commonly attaches 
itself to every thing that is old was extinguished ;—the antiquity 
of any thing was an evidence of its corruption;—the merits of any 
article, either of belief or of practice, were determined, like the 
fate of the Plateans of old, by one short question: men asked 
not whether it was right or whether it was wrong, xatyyopla wiv 


* Lect. i. p. 37. 
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ovdeuia mpoeréiy, but they asked merely whether or not it was 
Popish. Nor was this a trapsient feeling; for more than a cen- 
tury it silently but steadily increased, till its final victory was won 
on the scaffold of Charles I. Men were not yet satisfied: for ten 
years the mania of innovation continued at its height; nor did it 
subside tll it had swept away every thing from before it, and had 
left to posterity a frightful lesson of the horrors which may be 
committed under the mask of liberty, and of the despotism which 
may flourish under the name of a Commonwealth. We are not 
here alluding to the Fathers of the English Church. It is-their 
glory to have been free from this fanaticism. But we are com- 
paring the multitude of the 17th century with that of the 12th 
and 9th centuries, and no one, we are sure, who is at all ac- 
quainted with our ecclesiastical history, will think the picture 
overcharged. ‘The Church was restored to all her privileges. 
Hypocrisy produced its natural reaction, and licentiousness pre- 
vailed in its stead. ‘The clergy, like all other bodies of men, suffered 
from this contamination; and for the greater part of the last cen- 
tury the effects of this contagion were still too manifest in’ the 
uneducated state of our clergy. A second reaction has taken 
place; and education has spread among all classes with a rapidity 
almost incredible. ‘The clergy have not been behind in this in- 
tellectual race: but the number of objects being infinitely multi- 
plied, the attention must become proportionally distracted, and 
education cannot but be comparatively superficial, And when 
in addition to this we remember how much it is the fashion to 
extol this Augustan age of English literature and science, we 
cannot be surprised at the contempt which has been heaped upon 
such antiquated authors as the Greek and Latin Fathers. 

For the revival of this study we are chiefly indebted to the per- 
sonal exertions of the present Regius Professors of Divinity at 
both our universities, and of their predecessors Bishops Lloyd and 
Kaye.* We allude not to their writings only connected with the 
Fathers, (for in this respect they by no means stand alone,) but to 
their private lectures, which have done more than books ever 
could do to excite in many of our younger clergy a desire to 
search for themselves those rich stores of theological learning. 
We repeat that we rejoice at this change. Disclaiming any wish 
to depreciate the efforts of our cotemporaries, we do not under- 
stand how the most profound learning or the most brilliant talents 


* We are glad to find our opinion confirmed by Mr. Chevallier in the introduction to 
his recent translation of the Epistles of Clement, &c. “ Of late years a considerable 
impulse has been given among ourselves to the study of the early Christian writers, 
The labours of the learned Bishop of Lincoln in elucidating the works of Justin Martyr 
and Tertullian, and those of Dr. Burton, are specimens of the valuable matter which is 
yet to be extracted from the stores of Christian antiquity.” —p. iv. 
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of any modern age can at all be put in competition with the his- 
torical testimony of the early Fathers. If the Presbyterian assail 
our form of church government, where shall we find a champion 
like Clemens or Ignatius? If the Romanist assert his claim to 
supremacy, and bid all Christendom bow before the chair. of 
St. Peter, what answer shall we find so forcible as the remon- 
strance sent by Irenzus to Victor, Bishop of Rome, concerning 
the paschal controversy at the close of the second eentury, or as 
the speech of Cyprian at the opening of the Council of Carthage 
in the middle of the third century?* If the Unitarian impeach 
the doctrine of the ‘Trinity as an invention of Justin Martyr, no 
where received in the Church before the Council of Nice, what 
intellectual acuteness can we substitute for the laborious research 
which has collected into one volume all-the testimonies of all the 
Antenicene Fathers in support of that doctrine? We admit that 
Unitarianism is a puny heresy, we know that Unitarians have 
themselves publicly complaimed of their diminished number, and 
we are well aware that its modern advocates have added nothing 
to the arguments advanced by its first inventors; and it is for this 
very reason that we would encourage the study of the early 
Fathers. _So long as their assailants are not ashamed to repeat 
sophistries so often refuted, and misrepresentations so often ex- 
posed, let not the defenders of the faith be ashamed to have re- 
course again and again to the sources whence those refutations 
and exposures have been drawn—to the historical testimony of 
the Apostolical Fathers, and to the argumentative writings of 
Athanasius and Basil. It is asked why, when we have the word 
of God for our guide, should we consume our time upon the 
Fathers? | But has it never occurred to these objectors to ask 
what proof have we of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
New ‘Testament? How do.we know that these Scriptures are 
the word of God? 

It is not, indeed, common to deny the value of the historical 
testimony borne by the Fathers to the doctrines of the Primitive 
Church, although we shall presently see that Mr. Hampden. .is 
among the few instances of those who do. But this commenda- 
tion is very generally met by an enumeration of some minor ob- 
jections, founded on the laxity of their scriptural interpretation, on 
the disagreement on questions both of doctrine and practice which 
existed between the eastern and western churches, and on the 
different and even opposite opinions which at different times the 
same writers have expressed on the same subjects... It cannot be 


* Those of our readers who desire to see a good specimen of ingenious distortion of 
facts wiJl do well to turn to Dr. Milner’s End of Religious Controversy, Letter 46; “On 
the Pope’s Supremacy.” 
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denied that the Fathers did indulge to an unnecessary and unwar- 
rantable extent in the figurative interpretation of Scripture; at the 
same time, however, it must not be forgotten that later ages have 
farmished us with commentaries, which forbid us to apply this cen- 
sure exclusively to the authors of the earlier ages. ‘This subject 
has been amply discussed by Mr. Conybeare m the Bampton leo 
tares of 1824. In speaking of the advancement of sound cri- 
ticism at the Reformation, he says—* La Place (Placeus), on 
the contrary, (better known, perhaps, from his opinions concern- 
ing origmal sim,) has left us a typical exposition of part of the 
Book of Genesis, which for unrestrained licence of allegory is 
fally equal to any part of the patristical commentaries."* He 
describes the system of interpretation adopted by Cocceius in 
opposition to Grotius as “ a system of mystical and spiritual ex- 
position and application, almost equally vague and licentious, if 
not equally mischievous, with that of Origen and his wildest fol- 
lowers.”+ He speaks of the partiality which this system expe- 
rienced during the greater part of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and adds—*‘ It is certainly among the leading, though 
not perhaps altogether the most valuable characteristics of Vitringa, 
of Lampe and of Venema, that they adhere closely on this point 
to the spirie of Cocceius.”t He traces the contmuation of this 
ee in the writings of the puritans at the time of the Re- 
ellion, whose “ abuse of the sacred text became as it were a 
by-word and a proverb,”S—in “ the habit of unrestrained in- 
dalgence in spiritual and mystical exposition,” || retained by the 
later advocates of Calvinism or Independency,—and in “ the most 
liberal and most uncritical profusion of mystical and spiritual 
meanings affixed to the general text by the pious and 1 ingenious, 
though highly fanciful supporters of the Hutchinsonian tenets." 
It is, we think, clearly established by Mr. Conybeare’s able work 
that this licentious interpretation of Scripture is not so peculiarly 
the characteristic of the Fathers as is too commonly supposed ; 
and that “ it is the grossest want of candour and trath to affirm 
or insinuate that the early Fathers always argue in this lax and 
inconsiderate manner.” We moreover maintain that this laxity is 
not in inquiring into the belief of the Primitive Church of that 
vital importance assigned to it. “ Although in these expositions 
of Holy Writ we condemn the want of judgment and sobriety, 
though we regret the handle which has thus been given to the 
attacks of the infidel and the scofter, we should not forget that 
the passages thus perverted are in scarcely a single instance ap- 
plied to the illustration of any doctrines but those which were 


* Page 251, note. + Page 264. t Page 267. 
§ Page 286, || Page 290, G Page 291. 
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131 
held by the Universal Church, and which are capable of most 


ample and demonstrative proof from other sources,”* 

Again, it is frequently alleged that the eastern and western 
churches disagreed very materially on questions both of doctrine 
and of practice. Neither do we altogether deny this charge; we 
have already referred to the Paschal controversy at the close of 
the third century. In this we have an instance of a disagreement 
in the practice of the two Churches, which had been continually 
growing from the time that Polycarp had discussed the question 
at Rome in the middle of the second century, till it was finall 
settled at the Council of Nice, at the beginning of the fourth. 
That they differed on points of doctrine is proved by the contest 
which arose in the third century between the Roman and African 
Churches, concerning the validity of baptism administered by 
heretics. It is also true that some of the Fathers have, at dif- 
ferent times, expressed different opinions on the same subjects, 
Thus Jerome declares that Origen, in a letter to Fabianus, ex- 
pressed his regret at some of his former writings. “ Ipse Ori- 
genes in Epistola quam scribit ad Fabianum Romane urbis Epis- 
copum, peenitentiam agit cur talia scripserit ;”+ and Augustine has 
left an example of modesty which might have been well followed 
in later times, in his Retractations, written in his old age, in which 
he has collected and confessed all his early errors. Nor is this the 
utmost extent to which this objection may be pressed. The 
instance of ‘Tertullian may be cited to prove that some of the 
greatest Fathers have not been free from the taint of heresy. 
“ What reliance, it may be asked, can we place upon the judg- 
ment, or even upon the testimony, of ‘Tertullian, who could be 
deluded into a belief of the extravagant pretensions of Montanus ? 
or what advantage can the theological student derive from readin 
the works of so credulous and superstitious an author?” ‘ These 
are questions,” says Bishop Kaye, “ easily asked and answered 
without hesitation by men who take the royal road to theological 
knowledge ; who, either through want of the leisure, or impatience 
of the labour, requisite for the examination of the writings of the 
Fathers, find it convenient to conceal their ignorance under an 
air of contempt.... The assertion may appear paradoxical, but 
is nevertheless true, that the value of Tertullian’s writings to the 
theological student arises, in a great measure, from his errors. 
When he became a Montanist, he set himself to expose what he 
deemed faulty in the practice and discipline of the Church: thus 
we are told indirectly what that practice and that discipline were ; 


* Page 100. 
t Quoted in Dallaus de Vero Usu Patrum, cap, 7, lib, 1. 
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and we obtain information which, but for his secession from the 
Church, his works would scarcely have supplied.”* 

It may be urged that the Fathers advocated doctrines which we 
expressly repudiate; that Tertullian declared the profession of a 
military life incompatible with the duties of a Christian; that 
Justin Martyr and others of the Fathers believed in the inspira- 
tion of the Sibylline oracles; that the doctrine of a millennium 
was received by Justin Martyr, Irenzus, and ‘Tertullian. But to 
what do all these objections amount? ‘To the simple proof that 
the Fathers were not infallible. Are therefore all books except 
the Bible to be forbidden, because the Bible alone is infallible? 
“ Veterum librorum quod summam esse et infallibilem auctori- 
tatem negavimus, non ideo nullum esse usum negavimus. Si id 
solum in religione conduceret quod est infallibile, nullius scripti 
humani ullus esset usus, Auctorum qui nostro seculo, aut paulo 
ante, scripserunt nulla est apud utroque auctoritas, Leguntur 
tamen eorum opera et quidem magno cum fructu, Quanto 
utiliorerit Patrum lectio,quorum multo quam recentium major ple- 
rumque est, certe testatior et manifestior, pietas atque eruditio, + 
In addition to this it may be observed, that these very discrepan- 
cies furnish us with the most undeniable proof of the independence 
of the Fathers; and in proportion as the instances of their dis- 
agreement on minor points are multiplied, so is the weight of 
the concurrent testimony which they bear to the fundamental 
articles of our faith increased. ‘The great profit which may 
arise from the study of their works, is rather that we may gather 
from them what were the opinions and the practice of the whole 
body of the Church, in the times wherein they lived ; than that 
any one of these writers is safely to be followed in all his as- 
sertions.”{ But there is also another profit besides that men- 
tioned by Bishop Horsley ;—the great moral improvement which 
canuot fail to attend the study of these works. While we would 
recommend them to the polemical divine as the archives of the 
faith of the primitive Church, we would as strongly recommend 
them to the practical divine as models of piety and of pure and 
undefiled religion. No man who so reads them can fail to de- 
rive improvement; while he takes heed unto the doctrine, he will 
learn also to take heed unto himself, that in doing this he may 
both save himself and them that hear him. 


“ There is one excellence,” says Mr. Hampden, “ that the earlier Fa- 
thers possess in the contrast with the later, —a fur more valuable excellence 


* Bishop Kaye's Ecclesiastical History of the Second and Third Centuries, illus- 
trated from the writings of Tertullian, @d edit. p. 36, 58, 

t Dallewus, lib. ii. cap. 6. 

¢ Bishop Horsley’s Remarks on Dr. Priestley’s Second Letter. Part IL, cap.1 
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indeed than that of mere exactness of theological statement,—the greater 
piety, and Christian spirit, of some of the primitive Christian Fathers, as 
compared with some of the later, whose authority is chiefly employed in 
theChurch. Had the reverence to antiquity been rested on this ground, 
no complaint could have been made. It is as if we were drinking of the 


pure fountain, near its rise, before it was rendered turbid in its passage 
into the world.’”* 


It will be seen from this extract, that Mr. Hampden questions 
the authority of the early Fathers. “ To me it matters little,” 
he elsewhere says, “ what opinion on the subject” (the doctrine of 
the Trinity) “ has been prior, has been advocated by the shrewdest 
wit or deepest learning, has been most popular, most extensive 
in its reception.”—p. 149. This subject is discussed at length 


in the Eighth Lecture, p. 354—303, His conclusion is as 
follows :— 


“ From these considerations it may be concluded, that the principle is 
at least a very doubtful one, which would lead us to ascribe any peculiar 
authority, in the decision of religious truth, to the declarations of the 

rimitive Christian writers; Christian writers, I say, as distinct from the 
inspired authors, to whom alone that deference is due.” 


But what are these considerations from which this conclusion 
is drawn? 


‘No universality or ubiquity can make that divine which never was 
such. It is a mere prejudice of veneration for antiquity, and the impos- 
ing aspect of an unanimous acquiescence, if unanimous it really be, which 
make us regard that as truth, which comes so recommended to us. Truth 
is rather the attribute of the few than of the many. The real Church of 
God may be the small remnant, scarcely visible amidst the mass of sur- 
rounding professors. Who, then, shall pronounce any thing to be 
divine truth, simply because it has the marks of having been generally or 
universally received among men?” 


But, we ask, who among Protestants does pronounce any thin 
to be divine truth, simply because it has these marks about it? It 
may be very true that Tertullian declares “ that whatever is origi- 
nally established as a point of doctrine is therefore true; whatever 
has subsequently arisen is corrupt;”§ it may be very true that 
Vincent of Lirins proclaimed “ the test of orthodoxy” to be, 
‘« that a doctrine should have been believed in all places, and in 
all times, and by all men; and any doctrine, accordingly, which 
does not bear these marks of catholicity, must be heretical ;”§ but 
we deny the assertion that “ this principle is current in the language 
of Protestants:”§ and in support of our denial we may go back 
to the days of Hooker, and quote his appeal to Augustine him- 


* Lect. viii., p. 561. t p. 363. 
¢ p. 356. § p. 354, 
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self, as a man “ resolute in points of Christianity, to credit none, 
how godly and learned soever he were, unless he confirmed his 
sentence by the Scriptures, or by some reason not contrary to 
them.” (Book ii. 4.) We may come down to our own days and 
cite the words of Bishop Van Mildert, in a sermon on the “ In- 
uiry how far the success of Religion is a proof that it comes from 
God.” « These few observations may suffice to show, that Ga- 
maliel’s position, however wise and just, is capable of misappli- 
cation. It is misapplied, whenever it is urged without reference 
to some other criterion of truth; when it is brought forward with 
an intent to supersede the rational investigation of those evidences 
which are the direct and proper proofs of a Divine Revelation ; 
when it is prematurely relied upon, in consequence of some local, 
temporary, sudden, or partial success; or, when it presumptu- 
ously magnifies the result of the busy and persevering efforts of 
human agents into a proof of more than human energy.”* 

We take this opportunity of apologizing (if apology is necessary), 
for the frequent occurrence of quotations in this article; it is not 
because we wish to “ guard against the appearance of proposing 
any thing new,—any thing that does not admit of being traced up 
to some received opinion ;” (‘ the suspicion of originality” is any 
thing but “ fatal to the character of the modern divine,”’) but 
because we are always glad to support our opinions and often to 
express them in the words of some author distinguished for his 
researches into the particular question that may be before us. 

But let us turn to another of the considerations which have led 
to this conclusion. ‘* Were we to endeavour, indeed, to form a 
system of divinity out of these writers, it would be found neces- 
sary to explain away many of their positions and expressions, in 
order to bring them into accordance with the admitted truths of 
Scripture.” (359) We confess our surprise at this remark. The 
chief, if not the sole object of Mr. Hampden’s lectures, is to 
show the evil tendency of the scholastic method of system- 
making, and yet is it alleged as an imperfection in the early 
Fathers, that no such systems can be formed out of their writings. 
And again we ask, who wishes to form any such system out of 
their writings? We must protest against any such principle 
being considered current, at least among Protestants. We will 
at once state what we concieve to be the principle adopted by 
Protestants upon this subject. The antiquity and universality of 
any doctrine is a presumptive evidence of its truth, Whatever was 
universally received by the early Fathers is entitled, from this 


Hs Van Mildert’s Sermons, preached at Lincoln's Ion. @nd. edit., Serm. 2, 
vol. p. 2dr 
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cause alone, to attentive examination, This is the deference due 
to antiquity. ‘ The accordance of any doctrine with the ad- 
mitted truths of Scripture,” is the proof of its truth. Whatever 
is read therein, or may be sieved: thereby, is from this cause 
alone required to be believed as an article of the Faith. This 


is the reverence due to the word of God. The church of Eng- 


land has nothing to do with the opinions and tests of Vincent of 
Lirins. She has expressly declared that the churches of Jertisalem, 
of Alexandria, and of Antioch have erred no less than the church 


of Rome, not only in their living and manner of ceremonies, but 
also in matters of faith. Art. xix. 


Another of these considerations is the imperfect state of the - 
language of those distant ages. 


** Not only was the early Christian literature generally defective ; but 
the language itself, in which Christian doctrines should be expressed, was 
yet to be formed. ‘Fo seek accordingly among the earlier Fathers of the 
church for authorities by which conflicting doctrines may be decided, is 
often only to embarrass ourselves with an unsettled phraseology, or to 
extort from words a sense which they could not have at the time when 
they were written.” 


It is hardly credible that Mr. Hampden should have so strangely 
forgotten the description which he has himself given of these very 
Fathers in his first lecture. 


“ The course of events in the early history of the Church, seemed to 
be eminently favourable towards the preponderance of the Greeks. 
Theirs were the churches immediately founded by the Apostles. ‘Theirs 
was the language of the sacred books and of philosophy. Theirs, with 
a few exceptions, were the Apologies by which Christianity defended it- 
self against the assaults of the Jew or the Pagan in the fitst centuries. 
It was their writers who took the lead, in systematizing the doctrines of 
the faith, and allied them with philosophy, It was their bishops who 
took the ostensible part in the great councils of the first four centuries, 
and the first half of the fifth. In the course of that period, too, occur 
the names of all the most illustrious Fathers of the Greek Church, 
Justin Martyr, Origen, Eusebius of Cesurea, Athanasius, Basil, the two 
Gregories, Chrysostom ; men of acute and eloquent genius, as well as 
of intrepid energy. Still the effortsof the Greeks may all be characterized as 
—eminently literary ; (!) as philosophical defences and expositions of the 
faith, more than practical energies in its behalf.” 


Among the Latin clergy of the same period, he says, 


“ We sce in Jerome and Augustine, at once the rigour of logicians, 
the comprehensive views of philosophers, the persuasivéeness of orators, the 
command of political leaders.”—pp. 15, 16. 

Nothing but the love of maintaining a theory, and the warmth 
of attachment to those writers of the middle ages, whom he has 
more particularly studied, could have betrayed Mr. Hampden 
into so palpable a contradiction. 
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To analyze a book, which is itself a very concise analysis of 
all the numerous theological systems of the middle ages, 1s mani- 
festly impossible. We ‘cannot, therefore, enter into any detailed 
examination of Mr. Hampden’s lectures; but must content our- 
selves with noticing some detached passages in different parts of 
the book. In the first lecture, Mr. Hampden expresses his sur- 
prise “ that whenever the history of religious opinion has attracted 
attention, curiosity should rather have been directed to the effects 
of Platonism, than to those of the more established Aristotelic 
philosophy,” and he considers this fact more particularly remark- 
able in the members of the University of Oxford, to whom the 
inquiry into the Aristotelic philosophy peculiarly recommends it- 
self, He attempts to account for this phenomenon, on the con- 
sideration that “ Platonism has been more arrogant in its preten- 
sions: it has aspired, not to modify, but to supersede Christian 
truth.” We should assign a different cause. It must be re- 
membered that these pretensions were first asserted by the later 
Platonists. It was not till the commetcement of the third cen- 
tury that Ammonius Saccas invented the device that “ the doc- 
trines of Jesus Christ had been anticipated by Plato.”* But we 
do not resort to any consideration of this sort, to account for the 
curiosity excited. The theological student, in examining the his- 
tory of the Church, would of course commence with the first 
promulgation of Christianity, as described in the sacred records ; 
he would then continue his researches through the successive 
ages, and about the middle of the third century he would arrive 
at the revival of the Aristotelian philosophy by Anatolius.+ 
Up to this period he would find but little mention of Aristotle ; 
but he would meet witli, heresies enough, and more than enough, 
to arouse his attention, and from the days of Simon Magus, 
who usurped the name God the Father,t to the days of Manes, 
who announced himself as that second Comforter, who should 
guide mankind into all truth;-—from the Gnosticism of the 
first century, to the Manichzism of the third, he would every- 
where recognise the features of Platonism, the chief corner-stone 
of heresy. It is not then by the arrogant pretensions of Platon- 
ism, that the theological student is induced to trace its course, 
but by its inseparable connection with those errors which first 
checked the progress of the Gospel. If he would inquire into 
the heresies, nay, if he would investigate the faith of the im- 
mediate successors of the Apostles, he must be acquainted with 
the opinions of the earlier Platonisto. Numerous instances of 


* See Burton's Ecclessiastical History of Second and Third Centurics, pp. 115, 295. 
t Burton, Lect. 27, p. 395. t Tertall, de Anima, 
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the influence of Platonism, even in much later times, might be ad- 
duced from Mr. Hampden’s lectures. For instance, in hi§ in- 
quiry into the moral philosophy of the schoolmen, (Lect. vi.), his 
words are: “ The writings of Aristotle being long lost to the 
world soon after his death, the more established system of Plato 
maintained its ground on this as on other points of philosophy,” 
(p. 270); and in describing the peculiar effects imparted to ethics 
by the method of the schools, ‘“* I would observe,” he says, “ that 
here also, as in the purely speculative part of their system they 
united the precision and detail of Aristotle’s ethical system, with 
the fundamental doctrines of Plato. They have taken, that is, as 
their great principle, Plato’s theological account of the Chief 
Good.” (p. 278). 
And again, 


“So far, indeed, as Philosophy was owned by the Church, the Plato- 
nism of Alexandria was the ascendant system. The piety of Platonism, 
its abstractedness from the visible world, its elevation of the moral sen- 
timents, recommended it forcibly to the imagination and the feelings of 
the contemplative theologian. It appeared eminently, in contrast with 
other systems, a knowledge of Divine things; a knowledge which led 
the mind to ‘ acquaint itself with God, and be at peace.’ The Aristo- 
telic philosopher was regarded as a profane intruder, bringing the noisy 
jargon of the world into a sanctuary, where every thought and feeling 
should be hushed in holy contemplation. ‘The busy spirit of the Latin 
Churchman was a strong counteraction to this mysticism. Still the ex- 
pressed partiality of Augustine for the philosophy of Plato, combined 
with the invectives against Aristotle, thrown out from time to time, had 
established that philosophy, in name at least, as the orthodox system of 
the Western Church.” —Lect. ii. p. 61. 

It is impossible that this all-pervading principle should be over- 
looked. How much more then would the curiosity be excited, 
should it be found that even the Apostles themselves were not 
exempt from its influence,—should Mr. Hampden’s conjecture be 
correct, that Saint Paul’s words to the Romans—* the invisible 
things of God are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made”—were perhaps borrowed from the Platonic phi- 
losophy. We cannot, therefore, agree with Mr, Hampden, 
that it is “ strange” that men’s attention should have been more 
generally directed to the Platonic philosophy, and we can only 
attribute his surprise to “ that adafovela, as Aristotle calls it, 
which extends to an extravagant degree the province of the art 
which he professes.”* 

‘The origin of the scholastic philosophy carries back our inquiry to 
the causes of the ascendancy obtained by the Latin clergy over the 
Greek. The establishment of the Papal power of Rome was in itself 

* Whateley’s Rhetoric, p, 11. 
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among the effects of that ascendancy—the consummation to which it led, 
The real ground of that power lay more deeply than in the temporal ad- 
vantages which the see of Rome possessed, or in the successful policy of 
its bishops. The continuance of the papal power amidst its rapid trans- 
ition through the hands of successive bishops, and these also often indi- 
viduals not distinguished by their talents or their general merits in the 
ecclesiastical body, argues the stability and perpetuity of a principle up- 
holding that power, and guarding it against the casualties of personal 


imbecility and worthlessness. This principle was the predominant influence 
of the Latin clergy.""—p. 14. 


We agree with Mr. Hampden that the continuance of the Papal 
power is to be ascribed to the predominant influence of the Latin 
clergy. But in the explanation of the origin of that influence, we 
differ from him to/o calo. Mr. Hampden considers that to have 
arisen from the peculiar style of the writings of the Latin Fathers ; 
from the practical character by which they are distinguished from 
the sophistical writings of the Greeks. We must quote one or 
two passages in proof of this statement of Mr. Hampden’s argu- 
ment, 


** The course of events in the early history of the Church, seemed to 
be eminently favourable towards the preponderance of the Greeks. 
Theirs were the Churches immediately founded by the Apostles. Theirs 
was the language of the sacred books of philosophy.” . . . “ Con- 
trast, on the other hand, the labours of the Latin Clergy during the 
saine period. ‘The practical character here shows itself as the prominent 
feature ; the literary or philosophical being entirely subordinate to it.” 
—pp. 15, 16. 

An important difference is to be observed further between the 
Greek and Latin controversionalists ; and one which considerably 
allected the character of the Latins, in that point of view, to which I 
have been directing your attention, in order to account for the eventual 
triumph of the Latin theology. The Greek was by education a sophist 
in the proper sense of that term. His business was philosophy. But 
the Latin divines of the early centuries were chiefly of the class of ora- 
tors, or rhetoricians, by profession.” . . . ‘ We may clearly per- 
ceive a different character of the earlier Latin theology, as contrasted 
with the Greek of the same period, in this respect. The Latin flows on 
more diffusively, more irregulatly, more rhetorically, in a word, in his 
style of argumentation ; dwells on a point which he thinks strong, with- 
out serupling to recur to it and insist on it; and is far less exact in the 
meaning which he annexes to the terms employed. The Greek, indeed, 
shows himself also a rbetorician ; rhetoric being a branch of his uni- 
versal philosophy. But he is principally engaged in illustrating some 
tenet of philosophy, and applying it to Christian doctrine. He is more 
logical than the Latin, in this sense, that he is intent rather in proving 
that something which he maintains is true, than of enforcing a belief in 
it. This, T observe, is the general character of contrast : whilst we shall 
occasionally find the Greek assuming the office of the advocate, and the 
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Latin that of the sophist, In the schools established by the Emperor 
Valentinian, in the middle of the fourth century, throughout the Roman 
empire, we find the same contrast in the means of education provided for 
the any of the two languages.—’'p. 24,26. ‘‘ The same practical cha- 
racter of the Latin divines was illustrated in the nature of the monastic 
institutions of the West, compared with those of the East.”—p, 28. 
“I have dwelt considerably on the ascendancy of the Latin Church, and 
the practical character which it evidenced in contrast with the oriental ; 
as I conceive that the account of this influence of the Latins is the true 
view of the origin of the scholastic philosopby historically.”—p. 29. 


From these passages it is sufficiently obvious that one of the 
principal objects of the first lecture is to point out this distinction 
between the Greek and Latin Fathers; to trace from this distine- 
tion “ the ascendancy obtained by the Latin clergy over the Greek ;” 
to deduce from this ascendancy “ the origin of the scholastic 
philosophy and the establishment of the Papal power of Rome ;” 
and that it is in this sense that “ the real ground of that power” 
is said to “ lie more deeply than in the temporal advantages which 
the see of Rome possessed, or in the successful policy of its 
bishops.” We shall not stop to determine whether or not this 
distinction is so palpable as it ought to be to justify such exten« 
sive deductions, (after the very conflicting opmions which Mr, 
Hampden has given concerning the merits and demerits of the 
early Fathers, we may be pardoned for questioning the existence 
of so nice a distinction) ; but whether it be so or not, we cannot 
look upon the discovery as anything more than a new way of ac- 
counting for an historical fact, the explanation of which had not 
till now required any extraordinary ingenuity. It would seem 
that the temporal advantages and the successful policy of the 
Bishops of Rome do not afford a sufficiently philosophical view 
of the case for modern inquirers. We prefer the old version ; 
and for the following reasons :—because we find Stephen, Bishop 
of Rome, in the middle of the second century, severely rebuked 
by Firmilianus, Bishop of Caesarea, for asserting his claim to su- 
premacy on the ground of his being the successor of St. Peter, 
‘* Atque ego in hac parte juste indignor ad hance tam apertam et 
manifestam Stephani stultitiam, quod qui sic de episcopatus sui 
loco gloriatur, et se successionem Petri tenere contendit.”* This 
letter, observe, was written between A. D. 250 and 260, Now 
it is perfectly evident, that however prominent the practical cha- 
racter of a book may be, some years must elapse before that pe- 
culiarity can produce any susceptible effect upon the general 
views and habits of thought throughout a large and widely dis- 


* Firmilian. Epist. p. 148, quoted in Burton’s second and third Cent. p. 363,... 
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persed community. ‘This would be the case even in these our days ; 
much more then must it have been so when there was no print- 
ing, which now sends forth its 1000 copies for less than the 
or oe cost of one. ‘The writings, therefore, of Tertullian and 

linutius Felix, which were not then fifty years old, could not 


yet have caused any great change in the opinions and feelings of 


the Church ; and much less could the works of Cyprian, who 
himself took a leading part in that controversy. ‘This appears to us 
conclusive against Mr. Hampden’s theory. The supremacy of 
the Roman see was unequivocally asserted on the ground of its 
‘‘ temporal advantages” alone, the works of Tertullian and Mimu- 
tius being the only i‘stin writings of any repute then extant. But 
if any doubt can still remain upon the question whether or not 
the ascendancy of the Latin clergy is to be attributed to the 
practical nature of the Latin writings, that doubt may be in- 
stantly removed by reference to the excommunication of the Afri- 
can Bishops by Victor, Bishop of Rome, A. D. 198, at which 
time there could not have been more than a very few works of 
Tertullian, and none of any other Latin Father of note, whether 
practical or not, in existence. 

‘To enumerate all the acts of aggression by which the Roman 
Church acquired her universal dominion, or even to give anything 
like a summary of them, is manifestly impossible here. Some, 
however, of the steps by which she arrived at that power are of too 
decisive a character to be altogether overlooked. We find that at 
the division of the Roman empire, in the fourth century, the 
Church was also divided, that it might in some degree correspond 
with the new disposal of the civil power. ‘The Eastern and West- 
ern Churches were divided each into two prefectures and seven 
dioceses. ‘The same order and rank were assigned to each 
bishopric as had been assigned to the city which gave its name to 
the see; an arrangement approved of by the canons. ‘Thus the 
ancient city of Rome was first in rank, the metropolis of the em- 
pire, and therefore obtained the first order. ‘The second order 
was given to New Rome or Constantinople, the third to Alex- 
andria, the fourth to Antioch. In the fifth century, A. D. 445, 
the primacy was first conferred upon the Roman Church by Va- 
lentinian III. “ The reasons assigned for it,” says Spanheim, 
“ were the authority derived from St. Peter, the diguity of the 
city, and the bishop's synodal authority.” During the following 
century we read of frequent contests between the Roman and 
Constantinopolitan Bishops concerning the right of assuming the 
title of ecumenical or universal bishop, which had been hitherto 
borne by both. Nor did these controversies subside till at the 
commencement of the seventh century this title was formally 
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conferred upon Boniface the Third, by Phocas, Emperor of the 
East. And towards the close of the same century, we are told 
that the tribute usually paid to the Emperor on the election of 
the Bishops of Rome was resigned by Constantine Vth., a favour 
little short of the public recognition of the independence of the 
Roman Church. Succeeding Emperors did indeed resist the 
claim, but resisted in vain. Surely these few but remarkable 
facts may convince us that the true origin of the exorbitant 
power of the Roman Church is to be sought for in her historical 
rather than in her doctrinal writings. 

The object of the second Lecture is to trace the ‘ Formation 
of the Scholastic Theology.” Mr. Hampden commences by no- 
ticing “the evil of a Logical Theology ;—the mischief arising 
from the purely logical character of the speculation.” 


“ If it be inquired then, why a Logical Theology should be injurious 
to the cause of Christian truth, we must seek an account of the case, not 
in the association of any particular truths of human reason with those of 
revelation, but in the simple fact of the irreleoance of all deduction of con- 
sequences to the establishment of religious doctrine. The Scripture inti- 
mates to us certain facts concerning the Divine Being: but conveying 
them to us by the medium of language, it only brings them before us 
darkly, under the signs appropriate to the thoughts of the human mind. 
And though this kind of knowledge is abundantly instructive to us in 

int of sentiment and action ; teaches us, that is, both how to feel, and 
ne to act, towards God ; —for it isthe language that we’understand, the 
language formed by our own experience and prnees ;— it is altogether 
inadequate in point of Science. The most perfect reasonings founded on 
the terms of theological propositions, amount only to evidences of the 
various connexions of the signs employed. We may obtain by such 
reasonings, greater precision in the use of those signs. But the most 
accurate conclusion still wants a key to interpret it. There must be in 
fuct a repeated violation, to authorize us to assert, that this or that conelu- 
sion represents to us some truth concerning age 54. 

“ The tendency of the whole system which we have been reviewing, 
was, to erect Theology into a perfect science. -It set out with the design 
of enabling the Christian, when assailed on points of rhage or perplexed 
with questionings as to truths simply proposed to his belief, to give a 
reason of the doctrines of his faith. Assuming that matters of faith might 
become matters of understanding to those who believed ; it attempted to 
establish, by processes of reasoning from given principles of Theology, 
each doctrine of Religion, independently of the sacred authority on which 
it rests in the Scripture. Arguments, se originally as answers to 
an opponent, and availing properly only as solutions of particular ob- 
jections, or refutations of particular statements, were applied as grounds 
of evidence for the establishment of the truth universally. And thus a 
vast collection of principles was obtained, from which conclusions in 
Theology might be drawn. . At length Theology rose into a regular 
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demonstrative science, built up on axioms of metaphysics, and cohering 
in all its parts by the cement of logical connexion.’ —p. 77. 


These two passages contain Mr. Hampden’s general statement 
of the evils attendant on the Scholastic system, and the cause to 
which those evils are to be attributed, It must be admitted that 
the schoolmen did indulge to an unpardonable extent in speculative 
Theology: ‘Sacra tamendoctrina,” says Aquinas, “ magis est spe- 
culativa quam practica.”* Nor is it too much te say, with Mr. 
Hampden, that the schoolmen were occupied in nothing but 
in doubts and determining questions; “in finding out 
what might be unanswerably affirmed, rather than what is the fact 
and the truth of things :”—*‘ ever learning but never coming to 
the knowledge of the truth.” We are willing also to admit that 
this excessive systematizing of ‘Theology may have been founded 
upon the principle assumed by Mr. Hampden. But we cannot 
agree to his unreserved denunciation of that principle, we cannot 
admit ‘* the irrelevance of all deduction of consequences to the 
establishment of religious doctrine.” The Church of England, 
in its sixth Article, clearly recognises the truth, not only of what- 
ever may be read in the Scriptures, but of what may be proved 
thereby. And the church of England is supported in this doc- 
trine by the authority of Christ himself, when he confuted the 
Sadducees out of their own Scriptures, proving that there is a 
resurrection of the dead. ‘“ I am the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” are words which convey but a 
very indistinct intimation of a future state. And yet did our Lord 
select these words to silence the unreasonable objections of those 
who said “ that there is no resurrection.” We & not, therefore, 
concur with Mr. Hampden, in utterly rejecting all deductions 
from Scripture—it is the abuse of this principle which has caused 
so much mischief in the church. In other places Mr. Hampden 
seems in some measure to admit the validity of the principle, and 
to attribute the evils to the misapplication or abuse of it. For 
instance, in comparing the Pelagian with the Trinitarian contro- 
versy, he says, 


“« The disputes on the Trinity, indeed, more properly belonged, in 
principle, to Christianity ; as, on the other hand, the Pelagian Contro- 
versies, in principle, belonged to Philosophy. But, in the discussions of 
the former, Christianity was almost forgotten in the philosophical spirit 
with which they were pursued. And so, in the discussions of the latter, 
the proper philosophical arguments, by which the truths respecting Divine 
and Human Agency might have been fairly appreciated, were neglected ; 


and points of abstract inquiry were decided by their probable effect on 
human practice.’ Lect. iv. p. 161. 


* S. Theol. Pars i, Q. 1. 
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And in the second Lecture he says, Lie" 

“If now we regard the Scripture in the way of the Schoolmen, 
as having God for their proper subject, instead of reading them as a 
Divine history of man, we naturally neglect the analogies of times and 
cireumstances. The immutability of the Divine Being, in the contem- 
plation of whom, we are then exclusively engaged, is the prevailing 
object of our inquiry. Distinctions of time lose all their importance in 
this point of view. Our business is, to collect into one theory every scat- 
tered intimation of the Dvvine being and attributes. 

** If, on the contrary, we take the nature and condition of man under 
Divine Providence, as the great subject of our sacred books, we are as 
naturally led to study the facts recorded in the Scripture in their real , 
historical place. We then seek to learn, what man has been at the 
infancy, and at the maturity, of his condition in the world; how he has 
been treated by his Creator at different periods, and how he has re- 
sponded to that treatment. Hence results an historical theology, a re- 
gister as it were of the religious conduct of man under the government 
of God ; and consequently principles of the Divine character and Govern- 
ment applicable to the future direction of our lives. Such, however, was 
not the method of the Schoolmen. They inverted the process and com- 
menced with those notions in which they should have ended their in- 
quiry.”’—p. 89. 


The last sentence is an admission of the soundness of the prin- 
ciple, The distinction is not, indeed, very clearly drawn between 
the two methods of inquiry. In the one “ our business is to col- 
lect into one theory every scattered intimation of the Divine Being 
and attributes ;” in the other the result is, a register of the “ prin- 
ciples of the Divine character and government applicable to the 
future direction of our lives.” ‘The distinction, as we understand 
it, is, that in the latter case we, at the same time, investigate the 
being and attributes of God, and the conduct and character of 
man; while in the former, the sole object of the inquiry is the 
nature of God. ‘There can be no doubt of the fearful evils which 
must arise from the mode of proceeding adopted by the school- 
men ; but it is clear that the error springs from the partial appli- 
cation, not from the unsoundness of the principle. Had they 
applied the same method to the elucidation of practical instead of 
speculative opinions, we should never have heard of “ the irrele- 
vance of all deductions of consequences to the establishment of 
religious truth.” 

Among other mischievous effects resulting from the scholastic 
system, Mr. Hampden frequently recurs to the dangers attendant 
on the unscriptural phraseology, which, invented during the dis- 
putes and controversies of the middle ages, has long survived 
ae disputes, and is perpetuated in the formularies of the 

hurch. 
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‘If then it should appear that the scholastic philosophy was in its 
fundamental character a logical theology, the nature of that evil which 
it has imported into religion will be sufficiently apparent; and ante- 
cedently to our entering into the examination of particular points, the 
reason will be seen in general of that vast apparatus of technical terms 
which Christian theology now exhibits. It will appear that whilst theo- 
logians of the schools have thought they were establishing religious 
truth by elaborate argumentation, they have been only multiplying and 
arranging a theological language.’’—Lect. ii. p. 55. 


A striking instance of this is adduced from the discussions on 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 


“* The disputation in its progress turned upon the point, how far dif- 
ference might be asserted consistently with that sameness which consti- 
tuted the Divine Unity of Being or Substance. It was inquired, whe- 
ther the distinction could be rightly expressed by Aypostasis or persona ; 
whether the ideas involved in one or the other of these terms did not 
import too express and real, or too shadowy a distinction. The difficulty 
here was, to avoid distinguishing the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in 
such a way as to represent them differing as three angels, or three men, 
differ from each other, and yet to preserve the real distinctions. Dia- 
lectical science furnished the expedients in this difficulty, and established 
that peculiar phraseology which we now use in speaking of the Sacred 
Trinity as three Persons and one God.” —Lect. iii. p. 130. 


And again— 


“The schoolmen are express in pointing out, after Augustine, that 
the term (persona) was adopted, not to express any definite notion, but 
to make some answer where silence would have been better—to denote by 
some term what has no suitable word to express it.”—p. 133. 


And when speaking of the different opinions that have been 
held on the doctrine of Justification, he says— 

“* We may learn from these extremes, that the more indistinct our lan- 
guage ts on this sacred subject, the less of theoretic principle it embodies 
in it, the more closely do we imbibe the true spirit of Protestantism— 
the more faithfully do we walk in the path of that Holy Spirit, whose 


‘ways are in the deep,’ and whose ‘ footsteps are not known.’ ’’— 
Lect. v. p. 257. 


Again must we dissent from the extent to which Mr. Hampden 
has urged his objection. ‘True it is that the extravagant excess 
to which some of the schoolmen indulged in speculations upon 
the Being of God, did introduce a mass of terms which were 
worse than useless to the cause of truth; true it is that. they 
aimed at, and believed that they had attained to faultless precision 
in these disputations, and thought that they had at last succeeded 
in “ finding out the Almighty to perfection.” But we would not, 
on that account, banish from our theological vocabulary all words 
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not to be found in the Scriptures, It is well observed by Bishop 
Van Mildert, that it would be hardly possible to substitute for the 
terms ‘Trinity and Incarnation, any words equally comprehensive 
and equally plain. It may be justly a cause of regret, that the 
necessity for their introduction should have ever existed, It were 
to be wished, that the simplicity of the Primitive Church, whose 
profession of faith in the blessed Trinity was confined to the bap- 
tismal form, had continued to this day. But, “it must needs be that 
offences come ;” and if, in the course of these controversies, “ the 
enticing words of man’s wisdom” were sometimes too hastily 
adopted; if ‘the faith” was sometimes made to “ stand in the 
wisdom of men,” rather than in “ the power of God :” we would 
still exculpate the Church from the blame of having needlessly 
exposed herself to this danger, and would charge it upon “ that 
man by whom the offence came.” It is saying too much to affirm 
that, in any attack upon the faith, when erroneous doctrines may 
be rashly advanced and hastily adopted, silence is better than re- 
ply; and had the schoolmen always observed the caution which 
they professed, in explicitly declaring that they did not pretend to 
give in these discussions any definite notion of the mysteries of 
the Godhead ;—had they. never resorted to these philosophical 
refinements for the purpose of indulging a prurient imagination, 
“to give a reason of these doctrines of the faith,” but to expose 
the unreasonableness and to silence the objections of the artful 
sceptic—they would have done the Church much service, We 
fully concur in Mr. Hampden’s complaints, so far as they affect 
only those writers who, hke Gregory Nazianzen,* not only “ as- 
sumed the propriety of laying down a definition of the Deity, and 
proceeded from that to the demonstration,” but also “ professed 
not to rest the proof of the point on mere undemonstrated faith, 
but on exact argument.” We do not, however, learn from this 
extreme to run into the other, by asserting that “ the more indis- 
tinct our language is on these sacred subjects, the more closely 
do we imbibe the true spirit of Protestantism.” We think that 
the true mean has been much more nearly approached in the 
words of Augustine. “ Disputationis disciplina ad omnia genera 
quzstionum que in literis sanctis sunt, penetranda et dissolvenda, 
plurimum valet: tamen ibi cavenda est libido rixandi, et puerilis 
queedam ostentatio decipiendi adversarium.” + (August. de Doctr. 


* Quoted in note B. to Lect. ii. 

t Had not Mr. Hampden inserted this passage in the original immediately ander his 
own translation, he would, we tliink, have exposed himself to the charge of anfairness 
in the following interpretation : “ And yet the great father of Latin orthodoxy, Augus- 
tine, expressly directs the Christian stadent to acquaint himself with the roay spy of 
disputation, the logic or dialectic of those times ; characterizing it, as available for ‘ the 
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Clirist. lib. i. c. 31.) These remarks apply, with equal force, to 
the defence of creeds and public formularies. We must not, 
however, conceal the fact, that whatever may have been said in 
the third and fifth lectures on the benefits resulting from total si- 
lence, and from an indistinct phraseology, is well counteracted by 
the admissions in the eighth, where Mr. Hampden’s opinions will 
appear to coincide very nearly with our own. 


“ We lave sten how doctrines gradually assume their form; by the 
successive impressions of controversy. The facts of Scripture remain 
the same through all ages, under all variations of opinions among men. 
Not so the theories raised upon them. ‘They lave floated on the stream 
of speculation. One heresiarch after another has proposed his modifica- 
tion. The doctrine, so stated, has obtained more or less currency, ac- 
cording to its coincidence with received notions on other subjects,— 
according to the influence possessed by its patrons, or their obstinacy 
against persecution, Nearly the whole of Christendom was, at one time, 
Arian in profession. At one time Pelagianism seemed to'be the ascen- 
dant creed of the Church. In such a state of things, it was impossible 
for the Scriptural ‘Theologian, even if not himself susceptible of the se- 
ductive force of a logical philosophy, to refrain from mingling in the 
conflict of argument. Orthodory was forced to speak the divine truth, i 
the terms of heretical speculation ; of tt were only to guard against the no- 
velties which the heretic had introduced. It was the necessity of the case 
that compelled the orthodox, as themselves freely admit, to employ a 
forepeotogy. by which, as experience proves, the naked truth of God 

as been overborne and obscured.”—Lect. viii. p. 376. 

“ The use and importance then of dogmatic theology are to be esti- 
mated from its relation to the Social Profession of Christianity. It is, 
in regard to Christianity, what political institutions are in regard to the 
social principles of our nature. As these principles are the real conser- 
vative causes of human society, and political institutions are the sup- 

rts and auxiliaries ; so are the dogmas of Theology, enforcements 

y external barriers, of the saving, quickening truths of the Gospel. 
The imperfection of man is equally the occasion of both. Were all 
men just, the social instincts would develop themselves, without the ar- 
tificial methods of civil government. So, were all the humble disciples 
of Christ, Christian sentiment would speak in its own accents, and not be 
constrained to learn the foreign tongue of technical Theology. The case ap- 
pears to be this—the agreement of a community in certain views of Scrip- 
ture-facts is presupposed. The problem before the Dogmatic Theolo- 
gian is, to preserve that agreement entire ; to guard it from a latitudi- 
narianism which would virtually annul it; and to prevent its dissolution 
by innovators, either within or without the religious society. ‘The 
anathemas of Creeds and Councils can only be justified on this ground. 
They are the penalties of social Religion.”—p. 383. 


penetration and solution of all kinds of questions in sacred literature ;’ and only cau- 


tioning against ‘ a passion for wrangling, and a childish sort of ostentation of deceiving 
an adversary.’ ” ct. li. p. 58, 
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Another opinion is ‘advanced in the third lecture, Which we 
cannot pass without some few observations. 


“When once the principle is recognised, that a doctrine must be 
defended from all the consequences deducible from it, there is no extra- 
vagance of theory which the disputant may not be forced to adopt for 
the sake of saving his original hypothesis.” —Lect. iii. p. 120. 


This opinion is iy Some measure connected with that which 
we have already noticed, that “ all deduction of consequences is 
irrelevant to the establishment of religious doctrine.” The ques- 
tion which we have now to examine is first agitated in the third 
lecture, but is more fully discussed in the eighth, We therefore 
refer to that lecture, in which, it will be seen, the two opinions 
are blended together. 

“« That the principle” (viz. ‘ that whatever is logically deducible in 
the way of consequence from any given divine truth must also be true”) 
“* jn itself is most fallacious, must appear from what I have, on a former 


occasion, stated, respecting the nature of a logical theology. It was 


shown that the terms of all theological propositions are mere assumptions 
in their application to theology,—a symbolical language, derived from 
the operation of the mind about the objects of the natural world. Hence 
it is evident, that conclusions drawn from these terms are nothing more 
than further connexions of that symbolical language; and that there the 
proper use and application of them is terminated. The interpretation 
of them to denote new facts in the divine scheme of things, is perfectly 
arbitrary ; as hypothetical, indeed, as if we had at once assumed the facts 
themselves to which we apply them. J¢ is like starting from an inaccu- 
rate algebraic statement, and working out results by the established rules 
of calculation. It is like making every circumstance in an.emblem or me- 
taphor, the ground of scientific deduction."’— Lect. viii. p. 363. 


It is singular that so able a logician as Mr. Hampden. should 
have designated “ divine truth” as “ an inaccurate algebraic state- 
ment,’ —as ‘* an emblem or metaphor.” If any deduction from 
divine truth has ever been erroneous, (a proposition which we do 
not deny,) surely in comparing it with an algebraic process, it 
would be more correct to say that the error had arisen from some 
inaccuracy in the formula by which the problem, was solved, than 
to attribute it to the inaccuracy of the original statement,—the 
inaccuracy of divine truth! 


“In the scholastic ages, indeed, theologians looked more to the con- 
sequence than to the position itself. ‘Lhe method of theology then pur- 
sued, being essentially argumentative, the deep-thoughted eye learned to 
dive to the lowest point of any given principle, and, with unwearied 
vision, to seize the most remote deductions, as if they were present on 
the surface. The heretical disputant in vain fluttered and shifted his 
position. The serpent-gaze of the subtile logician was still watching 
the tendency of all his efforts, and bound him by an irresistible fascina- 
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tion to the spot from which he was anxious to escape. .... But the 
great mischief of adopting this rule in theology, appears in the fact, that 
no purely scriptural truth can be maintained consistently with its adms- 
sion. ‘The theologian who is influenced by it, will be ever solicitous 
against exposing his doctrine to the censure of the captious objector. 
What a temptation then is here, to the minute adjustment of doctrines 
to the cavils of the theorist ? The painful pursuit of the dogmatist will 
be to attain that precise form of expression, which shall obviate, as far 
as possible, every objection that may be raised from the existing state of 
knowledge in the different departments of science. He must be pre- 
pared to show that this or that notion is implied, or excluded, in bis 
doctrine, as the case may require. Nor is this all. He must be further 
able to demonstrate, that his collection of doctrines coheres as a system ; 
that no assertion is made on one head that may not be strictly reconciled 
with another, and with every other."’—p. 360. 


In all this Mr. Hampden appears to us to have fallen into the 
same error which he imputes to the schoolmen; that, namely, of 
having overlooked the important distinction between the truth of 
opinion and the truth of fact. ‘“ It is essential to the truth of opi- 
nion, that it be held as variable; that one should be always open 
to new light,—to new conviction. Whereas a fact of the Gospel is 
such, that, were an angel from heaven to preach to us any thing 
different from it, our ears must be stopped to the sound; we must 
reject it as untrue.” —p. 371. We have remarked that the ques- 
tion of the necessity of defending any doctrine from the conse- 
quences deducible from it, is in some measure connected with 
that of “ the irrelevance of all deduction of consequences to the 
establishment of religious doctrine.” But the mere fact of the 
discussion of the former of these two questions seems to us an in- 
direct proof of the abandonment of the latter. For if all deduc- 
tions are irrelevant to the establishment of religious truth,—if a 
repeated revelation is required to teach us concerning God any 
thing not expressly declared in Scripture,—if no words, in short, 
are capable of conveying the truth, but the zpsissima verba of 
God himself,—then it is a mere waste of time to debate the pro- 
priety of defending from thesconsequences deducible from it a 
fact, which, being ‘ found expressly written in the Bible, must 
be regarded, by virtue of its sole and primary existence there, 
to be ascertained with an evidence to which no further proof can 
add reality.’—p. 371. We need not, however, dwell upon this 
discrepancy, for in the following quotation Mr. Hampden has 
openly quitted the position taken up in the second lecture. 


“* When we have once separated matters of religion into simple facts 
divinely revealed, theories of divine truth founded on those facts, 
there can be no question of relative importance in what we receive as 
purely divine. ‘The theology resulting from such an estimate is either 
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altogether entirely worthy of our acceptance, or is open to the strict exa- 
mination of our reason as to its probability. Between facts, all of 
which are admitted to be real signatures of God in his dealings with 
man, there is no comparison, no choice. All must be equally received 
and followed as true. It is not for us to decide what instances in the 
display of God's providences are more or Jess important. ‘To overlook 
any one in the construction of a religious system, would be as unphilo- 
sopbical as it would be impious. But so far as doctrines are deductive 
statements —conclusions drawn from the facts or words of Divine Reve- 
lation, —they may be examined by that reason which deduces them. It 
being granted that they follow, ‘ (or, to speak more correctly, that they are 
deduced,)’ from the data of Scripture, it is to be seen whether they are 
such as ought to have been deduced; whether they have the support of 
evidence, from their general accordance with Scripture,—from the con- 
current opinion of the wise and the unprejudiced,—and from other con- 
siderations of this kind. And the degree of evidence, resulting from 


such considerations, must decide the theological truth and relative im- 
portance of such conclusions.’’"—p. 353. 


Here it is clearly admitted that “ deductive statements, con- 
clusions drawn from the facts or words of Divine Revelation,” may 
be doctrines of religious truth: an admission which, we think, also 
involves the concession of the other question. Tor we are re- 
quired to see “ whether they are such as ought to have been de- 
duced.” ‘To what test can we submit them? How are we to 
estimate the evidence which they derive ‘ from their general ac- 
cordance with Scripture,” but by tracing out their consequences ? 
‘* By their fruits ye shall know them.” Religious doctrines are 
divided by Mr. Hampden into two classes; those which are ex- 
pressly revealed in the word of God, and those which are deduced 
from that word. ‘The former are built upon the “ truth of fact” — 
the latter on the “ truth of opinion.” We do not regard the con- 
sequences deducible from the former, because whatever these con- 
sequences may be, the doctrines are already impressed with the 
character of unalterable truth, are already admitted to be true. 
But in examining the latter, the truth of the doctrines is the very 
point in dispute: and it is by investigating their accordance with 
those other doctrines which are expressly revealed,—an inquiry 
which necessarily implies a consideration of their speculative con- 
sequences,—that we are enabled “ to decide the theological truth 
of such conclusions,” and to ascertain whether or not “ they are 
such as ought to have been deduced,”: 

We regret that our space will not allow us to offer any remarks 
on the theory of Moral Philosophy advanced in lecture vi, Yet 
even at the risk of being charged with unfairness in not now 


entering fully into the question, we must express our dissent from 
the following opinions, 
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“ The assertion may seem strange ; but, when it is fully considered, 
it will, | think, appear that theology and ethics are entirely distinet in 
their nature,—in the principles, | mean, on which they are based ; and 
that, therefore, to mix up principles of the one with principles of the 
other, must tend only to confusion of thought and speculative error on 
each subject. p. 264... .. Christianity, in fact, leaves ethical science, 
as such, precisely where it found it: all the duties which ethical science 
prescribes remain on their own footing; not altered or weakened, but 
affirmed and strengthened by the association of religion. And, so inde- 
pendent is the science of ethics of the support and the ennobling which 
it receives from religion, that e# would be nothmg strange, or objec- 
tionable, in a Revelation, were we to find embodied in its language, much of 
the false ethical philosophy which systems may have established. This, I 
conceive, would appear to those who bear in mind the real distinctness 
of Religion and Moral Science, nothing more objectionable than the ad- 
mission into the sacred volame of descriptions involving false theories of 
Natural Philosophy.’’"—p. 301. 

Again, in describing the effects of Monachism, Mr. Hampden 
says,— 

“‘ Let the principle, however, be once established, that the will of 
another is the supreme law of conduct, and then the like effects will be 
produced, to what we find under the stern dominion of fatalism amo 
Mahometans. The same consequences, in kind, follow from taking the will 
of God as the sole practical guide of conduct ; or, which is the same thing, 
making religion the substitute for morality. For the error is the same ; 
that of acting on one abstract principle, instead of attending to the 


several internal laws of our nature, the whole law of God written on 
the heart, by which He instructs us how to do his will,” * 


In our examination of the volume before us, we have not 
entered into the different doctrines which Mr, Hampden has in- 
troduced in exemplification of the Scholastic Theology, be- 
cause our limits manifestly preclude us from so extensive an 
inquiry; but we have noticed several opinions advanced in 
different parts of the work, and those chiefly which may be re- 
garded rather as general principles than as particular observations 
on distinct questions. One error appears to pervade them all; 
that they are pushed to an extravagant length, and thus become 
liable to interpretations which were probably never contemplated 
by the author. This, however, is no justification of them, be- 
cause all this ought to have been contemplated. To quote his 
own character of Augustine; in considering Mr. Hampden 
simply as a writer, we should be “ apt to pronounce him incon- 


sistent, or even contradictory to himself.” But we should at the 
same time think him 


** ‘Too acute a logician not to see the speculative consequences of his 


* Note A on Lect. vi. p, 512. 
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own statements—too skilful a rhetorician not to suspect that his own 
positions might be urged against him. But, at the same time, he had 
too deep an acquaintance with the practical course of things, not to be 
aware, that the skill of the logician is not omnipotent over the affairs of 
life; and that he who would rightly avail himself of men and things, 
must sometimes be content to wear that guise of paradox, which the 
actual constitution of the world often exhibits in itself.”—p. 21. 


We cannot say of him, as he has said of Augustine, that “ we 
do him injustice, when we contemplate him simply as the writer, 
or the literary debater.” It is a serious objection to these lee- 
tures (and the objection is applicable to too many of the Bampton 
lectures) that they “involve a total disregard of the rhetorical 
nature of the Scriptures :”—that “ every sentiment of holy exhorta- 
tion, the terrors of rebuke, the winnings of persuasion, the piety 
of fatherly love, the commands of authority, all disappear, ex- 
cept in the inert tangible material of the words themselves, on 
which an unfeeling reason may act.” ‘The Bampton Lectures 
demand a more argumentative style than is adapted to ordinary 
sermons. But we could name several of great eminence and 
great utility, which partake much less of that style than the 
volume before us—none certainly exceed it, 

The utility of Mr. Bampton’s liberal bequest cannot be ques- 
tioned. By it men are induced to investigate subjects which 
might otherwise be overlooked, and to engage in studies which 
might otherwise be laid aside. The utility however consists in 
the publication, not in the delivery of the lectures. And if it is 
sometimes necessary that the practical part of our religion should 
be so totally overlooked as it is in the work before us—if the 
subject selected is one, of importance indeed, but of importance 
only to make us wiser, not to make us better, we cannot but 
regret that during so large a portion of the academical year, the 
university pulpit should be devoted to subjects of so little interest 
and so little profit to the majority of the hearers. We understand 
that these lectures are to be suspended for the next two years. 
If the terms of the bequest do not preclude any such arrangement, 
it would be well if some other day in the week, instead of Sun- 
day, could be assigned to the Bampton Lectures. ‘The lecturer 
would still have to preach before the same learned part of his 
congregation, while the unlearned part of his auditory would not 
be much thinner than it now is on these occasions. 

We shall quote one other passage, to show how well Mr. H, 
is able to enforce that rhetorical character of the Scriptures, 
which, in common with the schoolmen, he has unhappily too 
generally neglected. It is the conclusion of the fourth lecture 
on the doctrine of Predestination and Grace. 
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“ Could we read the language of the apostle Paul, on which so much 
stress has been laid, as decisive of this question, without prejudice, 
without thinking of the volumes of controversy which have been em- 
ployed on it, or the arguments that we have heard, I feel persuaded, 
that we should draw no speculative doctrines of Divine Predestination 
and Grace from his epistles. We should only see the apostle declaring 
the same fact which all nature and revelation proclaim, that our God is 
a ‘ God very nigh unto us ;’ whose goodness is as unchangeable as his 
being, and who will surely perfect those counsels of love, in which he 
gave his Son, from everlasting, the salvation of man. St. Paul's refe- 
rences to the divine agency are all of this character. They suggest to 
us thoughts of God, on all occasions of our life, in all difficulties of our 
temporal and spiritual condition. Are we dejected and despairing of our 
spiritual life? ‘ God,’ we are assured, ‘ will not forsake his elect, whom 
he hath foreknown.’ He has blessed us ; he has mercifully revealed his 
salvation to us: we have an earnest then, that He, who is unchangeable, 
has not lightly begun a good work in us, but will most surely accom- 

lish it. ‘ Why art thou so disquieted, my soul?’ says the anxious 
inquirer. ‘ Hope thou in the Lord,’ is the answer. ‘ He is thy helper 
and defender :’ ‘ a very present help in time of trouble.’ Ascribe your 
salvation to God, and you rest on a rock which the rains and the storms 
shall assail in vain. Are we again proceeding on our way cheerfully in 
the hope of everlasting life? ‘ Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling, for it is God that worketh in you, both to will and to 
do.” Be encouraged to proceed ; for you are armed with a strength not 
your own, and a work that is of God cannot come to nought ; and yet 
* with fear and trembling ;’ for the responsibility of a work to which God 
has set his band is an heavy one,—that should make the heart serious 
amidst its gladness. These are the words with which one Christian would 
naturally comfort and encourage another: and such, accordingly, may 
well be conceived the stress of the apostle’s assertions respecting Grace 
and Predestination. It is the charity that ‘ never faileth,’ which he is 
inculcating throughout, where many have erroneously thought that he 
was proclaiming the wonders of the Divine knowledge. Banish the 
scientific notion of Predestination and Grace ; for nothing can come of 
it, but the confidence of mere reason, and a false enthusiasm, that 
fashions the idol before which it prostrates itself. ‘Take up the truths 
as the Divine Law of Love, and you will find in them something more 
than that fixedness and quiescence, which is sought in the abstractions 


of theory ; you will find rest and peace to the soul in Jesus Christ.” 
p- 203. 
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Art. VILL.—1. Devotional Exercises: consisting of Reflections and 
Prayers for the use of Young Persons, to which is added a 
Guide to the Study of the Scriptures. By Harriet Martineau, 
3d Edition. London, Rowland Hunter, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, and C, Fox, Paternoster Row, 1832. pp. 122. 


2. The Essential Faith of the Universal Church deduced from the 
Sacred Records. By Harriet Martineau. London: Printed 
for the Unitarian Association, 1831. pp. 88. 


3. Providence as manifested through Israel. By Harriet Mar- 
tineau, issued by the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and addressed to the Jews. pp. 115. Ditto, 183@. 


4. The Faith as unfolded by many Prophets. An Essay. By 
Harriet Martineau, issued by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and addressed to the Disciples of Mahomet, 


5. Traditions of Palestine. Edited by Harriet Martineau. 
pp- 148. 


In cases of libel and blasphemy it is, we believe, generally held 
to be wise and prudent to abstain from prosecution, unless there 
be circumstances which, independently of the case, would bring 
the libeller and blasphemer into public notice. Such a course 1s 
pursued, we apprehend,—not because the offence itself is light 
and trivial, or the offender undeserving of punishment,—but be- 
cause a wider circulation and an importance not their own are 
too often afforded to mischievous principles by indictments and 
ex officio informations. Men’s sympathies become enlisted in the 
cause of the unhappy author, who is regarded by the mass as an 
interesting victim, persecuted by tyranny, for upholding unpa- 
latable but sincere opinions. ‘The prosecution, especially should 
there be a verdict against the defendant, is denounced as an 
infringement of the liberty of conscience; his work is sought 
after and read, and his name thenceforward ranks high in the 
calendar of liberalism. The design of the calumniator is to 
attract observation—his calumny fails of its purpose if the ob- 
ject of it passes it by “ as the idle wind which he regards not,” 
and therefore we hold it to be a good thing to defeat “ the device 
of the enemy” even by the strong weapons of silence and neg- 
lect. Under the impression of these feelings, mutatis mutandis, 
the works at the head of our Article would, for us, never have 
seen the light—in the obscurity in which they were born they 
would have remained and died. But circumstances have arisen 
which induce us to depart from our rule, and justify us nso doing. 
It were in vain, even if we wished, to deny that Miss Martineau 
has obtained that which to parvenus of every rank and degree, of 
every trade and profession—to the empiric in medicine no less than 
to the dabbler in literature, to the mountebank in politics as well 
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as to the tyro in polemics, is an object of highest ambition—a 
name. Our fair authoress has in this certainly succeeded: she 
has gained a name, the fame of which rests, whether justly or not 
we are not inquiring, upon the fabric of a dozen story books on 
the science of political economy. Armed not with smiles but 
duodecimos, she has become the idol of literary coteries, and 
to the delight of sage grave men, discourses not the “ music of the 
spheres” but learned diatribes on the mighty mysteries of wages, 
rent, profit, free-trade, and population. And thus we repeat Miss 
Martineau has gained a name—the value of which she estimates so 
highly—as to make it the chaperon of an hitherto anonymous* work, 
and which even we conceive to be so far great as to lend a fictitious 
importance to any production to which it is prefixed. Indeed we 
shall not be surprised to find that Miss Martineau will soon be 
compelled to disown many a literary foundling which is ushered 
into a deceived world with the magic of her name. But we 
are travelling “out of the record.” Miss Martineau has at- 
tained a certain degree of notoriety by the tales to which we 
have alluded; and she herself thinks that that notoriety will con- 
duce to the sale of a third edition of a work, up to this time 
published without a name, but now wearing “ the blushing ho- 
nours.” We so far coincide with her opinion as to believe that 
her religious pamphlets may probably gain admittance into many 
a house from which the native obscurity of their author has 
hitherto debarred them; and further, we believe that, if so ad- 
mitted, they are likely to be read by reason not of their intrinsic 
meri(s, but of the present notoriety of the writer. On these ac- 
counts we have thought it our duty to prepare an antidote for the 
bane which the tracts im question seem to us to contain, and to 
take as much care as in us lieth that, if the poison spread, the 
remedy shall with it spread also. 

The key, which will interpret the many inconsistencies, and 
explain all the incorrect views of religion, of which there is 
throughout these publications an unhappy fertility, is Unitarian- 
ism, and that of the lowest kind. In the three essays addressed 
to the Catholics, Jews, and Mahommedans, Unitarian principles 
are openly avowed, but not in the other works. In them (viz. 
Devotional Exercises, and ‘Traditions of Palestine), the evil 
“‘leaven” is not however the less influential because it is unseen. 
In all, Unitarianism is the “mens” which “agitat molem et 
magno se corpore miscet.” | 

More than once during a perusal of the works on our table— 
when we have been startled by unusually bold assertions,+ or by 

« 


Devotional Exercises.” —Vide Preface. 


+ “If all Protestants adhered to the grand principle of the Reformation, that the 
Bible alone is the religion of Protestants, there would not only be no damnatory clauses 
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statements, the only foundation * of which is the authoress’s too 
fruitful fancy—when we are told with oracular pomposity (Ess. 
Faith, p. 63,) that although “ we believe rightly now,” (im matters 
of faith and doctrine be it remembered,) “ it 1s impossible to an- 
swer for no change of opinion being necessary to enable us to 
believe rightly twenty years hence,” and “ that it is as impossible 
for a man to prescribe to himself the faith of his future years as 
for one age to prescribe the faith of a succeeding age ;” and 
when also it is said (we dare not prostitute the term and write 
it is argued), that “if we wish the spiritual conceptions of former 
ages to be perpetuated” (in matters of faith), “ this may best be 
done by changing the termst as their meanings become modified,” 
(meaning of Gospel truths become modified /)—when words, no 
longer signs of ideas, and unsubstantial statements, and premises 
without truth, and conclusions without reason, like these, are 
dogmatically put forth, as if forsooth they were universal axioms, 
we confess that we have entertained some misgiving as to Miss 
Martineau’s qualifications as a reasoner upon any subject. 

We may, by the way, enter our strongest and most decisive 
protest agaist the pernicious assertion here promulgated—that, 
in matters of religion, right belief can ever change, and become 
wrong belief. We use these plain terms to avoid confusion. 
That (Ess. Faith, p. 62,) “every man has a natural right not 
only to form bis opinions for himself, but to change them as 
frequently as he shall believe himself led to do so’’-—i. e. as often 
as he pleases—we admit; but, when no change takes place m a 
fact—no change in the evidence of a fact—that we are yet to 
change our opinions upon it and “ believe rightly” both now 
and ‘twenty years hence,” we not only do not admit, but dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally deny. The supposition is absurd, 
And the absurdity will be yet more evident when we consider 
that, if it be true that we may. “ believe” a fact “rightly” now, 
and in “twenty years” believe equally rightly,—changing our 
opinion upon the fact which remains unchanged, it certainly follows 
that two independent minds may at the same moment believe 
differently from each other but still “ rightly” —~1. e. that a fact 
in their creed¢, but no creeps.”—(Ess. Faith, p.60). Again, “ Christian liberty 
comprehends an entire freedom from restraint in the publication of opinions. To his 
own master every wan standeth or falleth, not only in the formation of his opinions, 
but in the use he makes of them when formed.” —(tbid. p- 66). 

* “« Widely different versions of this (the Apostles’) Creed are used in the Catholic 
Church and the Church of England.”—(ibid, p. 65). We have now before us @ copy 
of the Roman Catholic “ first Catechism, published for the use of the London District,. 
printed by Keating, Brown & Co. printers to the Right Reverend the Vicars Apostolic.” 
The copy is therefore one of authority, The Apostles’ Creed is contained in it—and 
the only differences in this, from that of the Church of England, are verbal! viz. the word 
Creator” is used for “ Maker,” arose,” for “ rose,” sits,” for sitteth,”” and “* living,” 
for quick.” 

+ italics are her own. 
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may at the same time be true and false. Miss Martineau ac- 
knowledges—(we allude to this lest we should appear to state 
her argument unfairly)—that she expects no new dispensation, 
aud that as much evidence is possessed for the truth of religion 
as it is possible to adduce—and, notwithstanding, she makes the 
assertion referred to. It is true, however, that she provides a 
loop-hole of escape—by some jargon about the “ expansive ten- 
dency” (p. 6S) “ of the eternal principles of Christianity.” How 
far this will aid her, it is surely needless to discuss. 

While then we rejoice in the heartfelt conviction that, by the 
grace of God preventing and co-operating with us, our belief in 
the Gospel shall remain firm and unshaken as the rock whereon 
it is founded—while we praise God that millions have gone on 
their way rejoicing, inasmuch as they “ knew on whom they had 
believed” —while we reject the gross and davgerous fallacy, that 
our present ‘right belief” can ever be shaken, or, according to 
modern fantasies, be reformed, in order that it may be as it were 
more right—we hail this authoritative assertion of the authoress, 
as an acknowledgment of the total and wretched insufficiency of 
Unitarianism. Based as it is upon the sandy foundation of human 
opinion, and despondently anticipating that all its “ belief,” no 
matter how “ right,” all its convictions, no matter how true, may 
soon prove a delusive phantom, yea, that it “ may have taken a Le 
in its right hand,”—how deficient must such a system be to guide 
in perplexity, to comfort in adversity, to instruct or to warn in any 
season or circumstance of human life. ‘To-day’s faith may be 
to-morrow’s falsehood. Men may die to-day in the “ right be- 
lief,” as they trust, and when a score of years shall have passed, 
the survivors may know, by the rising we suppose of some second 
sun, that they died in error and mistake, and that they too may 
likewise make shipwreck of their faith, Embark then in the dark 
and stormy sea of Unitarianism, and if the stars shine, trust them 
not—if the moon gives her light, heed it not, all is treachery— 
beacons are but wandering meteors; your only pilot is a syren, 
your only land-marks Scylla and Charybdis—uncertainty, distrust, 
and despair await you on every side. 

The “ Devotional Exercises” claim our earliest notice, as they 
were the first of these publications which issued from the press. 
The work appeared in 1823, and has been so favourably received 
a by the class for whom it is intended,” as actually in the course 
of “ nene years” to have run through two editions, and to have 
entered upon a third. 

In the preface the authoress announces that “ in the preface 
to the first edition, dated 1823, the following words occur : 
‘ being yet young, | have a vivid remembrance of the ideas and 
feelings on devotional subjects which, in early youth, I found to 
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be the most impressive, and to excite the must powerful emotions, 
and which are by no means the same ideas and feelings which 
produce those effects at a more advanced age.” We presume 
that every one has made the same discovery, which, in fact, 
amounts to this, that as children we thought and felt as children, 
and that in manhood we think and feel as men, both on devotional 
and all other subjects. But does it follow because our “ ideas 
and feelings were much interested iw early youth, that either 
they were correct, or that the powerful emotions” excited by 
them were beneficial? Nay, on the contrary, Miss Martineau 
tells us elsewhere (Essent, I’a. p. 9, 1. 9,) “ that our first notions 
of a God are low and earthly ;” and that even when we have 
advanced beyond these first notions our conceptions are still 
** gross,” and in the very volume before us she makes the hacknied 
yet true remark, (Dev, Ex. p. 36,1. 1,) * it is too common for the 
young, while in the possession of health, to forget” their real 
condition. Now we, * possessing these remembrances,” would, 
therefore, endeavour to instil into the young, not the ideas and 
feelings which excited in ourselves powerful indeed, but “ low 
and earthly” emotions, but those purer and nobler principles 
which should educate them ‘ in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.” Not so our authoress ;—she, it appears, will still 
suffer the young to entertain “ low and earthly,” and “ gross” - 
conceptions on devotional subjects. But that we may not 
uppear to misinterpret her, we quote the passage immediately 
and continuously following the beginning of the preface, on which 
we have commented. “ Possessing these remembrances I must 
believe that the young are best fitted to write for the young in 
most cases where the feelings and affections are concered (!!!) 
and therefore I have written down the thoughts which used to 
present themselves in a natural train of reflection, and the 
prayers which I have been accustomed to form, under the 
guidance of able teachers, for my own use.” We have yet a 
word to add on this extraordinary passage. We are told * that the 
young are best fitted to write for the young ;” and that, therefore, 
Miss Martineau, yet young, writes down all the reflections 
which naturally arose, and the prayers which fill this volume, and 
which according to her own argument, and for the sake of her 
own hypothesis, of course, were composed by herse/f—in all 
the fervour of youthful devotion, and under the most “ powerful 
emotions.” Oh! no! Away with such romance! they were 
formed “ UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF ABLE TEACHERS, We 
are sure that we need not add a syllable on the subject of the 
young writing for the young. We should not indeed have 
thus noticed this “ youthful opinion,” (pref.) nay, we should 
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have concluded that it, like other “ ideas and feelings,” which, 
however “ impressive” in youth, are somewhat absurd in man- 
hood, had been “ put away” as a “childish thing :” but as Miss 
os tao m womanhood still cherishes and maintams the whims 
of girlhood, and m 1853 is “ convinced” of the soundness of her 
“ youthful opinions” of 1823, we have felt less delicacy in ad- 
vertng to the meonsistency of the staid and matured woman, than 
in crushing the natural hopes of the conceited girl to be thought 
a bas-bleu. I[t is somewhat remarkable, that while our authoress 
protests that she “ dare not” alter or amend these her youthful 
reflections, or as she more correctly terms them exercises 3” 
she yet should dare to substitute the “ essay” of the present for 
the “ treatise” of the former editions. She acknowledges that 
the treatise, which doubtless she thought, she “ believed nightly,” 
to be “ fitted for the young,” could not now be published 
either “ with satisfaction to herself,” or “ with advantage to her 
readers.” Without having seen the paper in question, we are 
quite willing to believe that it is not “ fit for the public eye — 
we doubt not also but that another “nine years” will produce 
a similar revulsion in Miss Martineaw’ s mind, and a similar 
suppression of the present “ essay,” and, in process of time, 
that a// the present race of MSS., which our authoress, with a 
parent’s fond partiality, now believes to be immortal, will 
* shuffle off this mortal coil,” and return unto the place whence 
they came, “ to the satisfaction of” the authoress, and “ to the 
advantage” of the world; all this, we doubt not, and, moreover, we 
suspectthat Miss Martineau, keeping the dramatist’s advice in mind, 
“QO Demea 


[stuc est sapere, non quod ante pedes modo'st, 
Videre ; etiam illa, que futura sunt 


Prospice re, Terent, Adelph, Act. 3, se. 3. 
is hereby shrewdly providing for some probable apostacy from her 
present published opinion, We have been detained so long by 
this teeming preface, that we can take but a cursory glance at the 
remainder of the book. 

Of all the subjects upon which the learning and piety of men have 
been employed, it is singular that when engaged on Prayer their 
talents should have failed to produce generally satisfactory results, 
Connected indeed as this duty is with all we do, and hope, and 
fear—associated with all the daily vicissitudes of life—and inter- 
woven with all the relations of men—in their social, moral; and 
religious capacity : there seems to be, as it were, « an antece- 
dent probability” that pious men need but to transcribe their own 
individual thoughts and aspirations, in order to meet the neces- 
sities of others in like condition. But we have nevertheless felt con- 
tinued disappointment at the insufficiency of even the best pro- 
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ductions upon it. The “ prayers” of many writers of the last 
two centuries, and of our times also, are doubtless excellent 
compositions, (we are not speaking of style,) and, indeed, 
beyond our feeble praise; but very few of these,—if we may 
venture, without incurring the charge of vanity or presumption, 
to give an opinion in such presence,—seem to us altogether 
adapted for the general use of a family. If some of the earlier 
authors are too sublime and spiritual for any place and season, 
but the complete privacy of the closet, we have thought that 
some later writers, although breathing a high strain of piety, do 
not rise sufficiently above our earth to avoid the contact of too 
familiar associations. Whenever then a new publication on the 
subject of prayer has been announced, we have looked for its 
appearance with earnest expectation—yet not very sanguine in 
the anticipation of success, when such predecessors had failed, 
With regard to the volume before us, our /owest expectations 
are disappointed, and we sincerely confess that we lament its 
publication—not from any party spirit, or from any fear that it 
will injure the Trinitarian doctrine,—but because it is calculated 
to mislead the young and unwary, to cheat them into a wretched 
and delusive belief of their own strength, and, by the repeated use 
of the terms “ worth” and “ worthy,” to render them Pharisaical 
in a word, to make them, as mortal beings, forget the relation- 
ship which they bear to God,—and, as Christians, lose sight of 
both the doctrines and the practice of Christianity. 

We give the following prayer as a specimen of the tone which 
prevails throughout the work. It will be seen that while there 
is an absence of confession of sin—there is a notion, ever 
present, that a being may have worth and merit in the eyes of his 
Maker. It cannot be necessary to show how utterly irrecon- 
cileable such a fantasy is with that humility and renunciation of 
self, inculcated by the Gospel. But it must not be forgotten 
that Unitarianism does and must necessarily foster the idea of 
human desert. Rejecting the meritorious sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ—cutting away this grand corner-stone of Christianity,—- 
on what can it depend but the frail reed of its own works? 

Prayver.—Fripay Mornino. 

“ O God, my heavenly Father, and my almighty Protector! again at 
the return of day, are my thanksgivings due unto thee for thy watchful 
care during the hours of darkness. I laid me down in peace and slept, 
for thou, O Lord, sustainedst me. I awake in health and vigour and 
my voice shall ascend unto thee in praise, and my renewed powers shall 
be devoted to thy service. Without thy protection I could not exist, 
surrounded as I am with dangers which I cannot avoid, and subject to 
evils which I cannot foresee. But I will fear no evils while thou art 
with me; for thou art my shepherd, and I shall not want any good thing. 
While I dwell on earth, thou leadest me to the green pastures, and be- 
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side the still waters ; thou wilt support me in the dark valley of the 
shadow of death ; and, if I truly seek thee, thou wilt be in heaven my 
eternal portion and everlasting light. With these animating hopes and 
promises, I will diligently strive to keep my soul from the snares of sin ; 
and may thy grace be with me, to strengthen my virtuous resolutions, to 
invigorate my holy desires, and to render my heart A worTHY TEMPLE for 
thee to dwell in. While I reflect with gratitude on the rewards thou 
hast promised to obedience, may the awful threatenings of the gospel 
against sin make a deep impression on my soul. May I welcome all 
thy dispensations which may lead me from guilt, however painful they 
may be. May I remember that thy chastenings are designed to render 
me more worthy of thy love: and may this reflection lead me to bow 
myself to the stroke of sorrow, with perfect acquiescence in thy will. 
In the present season of youth, while my body and mind are in all their 
vigour, may I above all things fear to displease thee. While I am enter- 
ing on the gay scenes of a beautiful world, may the words of my mouth 
and the meditations of my heart be such as thou wilt approve ; and 
when these gay scenes no longer charm, when pain and sickness assail 
me, do thou, O Lord, support and cheer me unto the end. 

** I offer these prayers for all thy children of mankind, as for myself. 
May the same hopes, the same consolations, be the portion of all: may 
all acknowledge thee as the universal Father, and Jesus Curist as the 
MESSENGER of good tidings, and by his exalted virtues worthy of our 
warmest love, unceasing gratitude, and reverential obedience. 

* Merciful Father! I will trust in thy continued protection; and 
desire, now and for ever, to ascribe unto thee supreme honours and 
everlasting praises. Amen.”—pp. 70, 78. 


Besides the want of confession of sin—and the introduction 
of the doctrine of human merit, (to which we have alluded,) 1s it 
not a fatal objection against the use of this prayer, and prayers 
like this—that Jesus Christ is described merely as “the mes- 
senger of good tidings?” Is it not teaching a child to regard 
Christ only as a man, sent like other men, prophets and teachers, 
to convey good tidings to us? Is this supplying the child with 
an “ impressive” idea of the Author of Salvation? And is a 
child likely to be influenced even by “a powerful emotion” when 
such is the only character in which he is to “ recognize” the 
Eternal Son of God? It would be an insult to doubt what an- 
swer all but Unitarians will readily furnish to our questions. 

Again (p.50), “The character of Jesus Christ” has been, 
we are told, “ often contemplated.” His meekness, his holy 
dignity, his exalted holiness, his acute sensibility for the suffer- 
ings of men, his perfect sympathy for his species, his perfect 
trust in God, his indignation against vice—are the points of “ the 
character” which attract notice—and attract, not because they 
were practised in unrivalled perfection, but because they were 
“consistent” with each other and ‘ subsisted in beautiful har- 
mony.” “ And the sentiment which always recurs is that of ad- 
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miration.” We say that this is a degrading view of “ the character 
of Jesus Christ”—we say that it is a view which will impress chil- 
dren with wrong conceptions of the Author of the Gospel—we 
say that if this delineation be true, there have been many men who 
have reached to this standard—and that as “a model” for imitation 
it does not possess claims superior to those which (p. 51) “ the 
characters of the Apostles” fairly may prefer—nay, it is in other 
passages placed on a level with them. St. Peter’s virtues 
were “ exalted,” (the term applied to Jesus Christ’s,)—his “ hu- 
mility” was “ great,” (aterm not applied to Jesus Christ,)—and 
his virtue again said to be “ intrepid,” (p. 24)--and his character 
is to be honoured with all “reverence and admiration,” (p. 25). 
John’s character ‘‘ abounded” in meekness, gentleness, and bene- 
volence; “ he inculcated and practised the love of God and of 
mankind.” St. Paul’s powers of mind were “ vast””—he “ never 
shrank from trials the most hard for human nature to enduré.” 
(p. 51.)—The authoress bids herself dwell on the virtues of these 
great men (p. 26) till she becomes animated in some degree by 
their spirit. ‘ Let me endeavour,” she continues, “ to acquire 
the fervour and earnestness of Peter, the meekness and benevolence 
of John, the sfedfast faith and universal charity of Paul; and 
then,* and not till then, shall I have duly profited by the glorious 
revelation with which God has blessed me.” Here then, with 
the exception of the term “ holy dignity,” the same virtues are 
attributed to the Apostles as to Jesus Christ, the same emotions 
are excited by the contemplation of character, and the same 
honours are to be paid to them as to Jesus. Again, the Author 
of the Gospel (we use this expression instead of those we are 
in the habit of ascribing to Jesus Christ, for the sake of occu-~ 
pying neutral ground, as we are not exposing the peculiar dogmas 
of Unitarians, but showing that, independently of Unitarianism, 
this book is calculated to mislead the young; the point we are 
now pressing is, that the character of Jesus Christ 1s not repre- 
sented as a higher character—even as a mere man’s—than that 
of others, and therefore that the child, for whom the book is 
intended, is covertly led to take a very degrading estimate of the 
“ model” by which he is to walk)—the Author of the Gospel 
is described (p. 19,) as “ Jesus who died for us;” this, surely, some 
man may say, is describing Christ truly—and so it seems, but what 
is the fact? the Apostles are described as doing the same thing ! 


* We do not interrupt the thread of the argument to advert to the use which Miss 
Martineau conceives to be made of the glorious revelation with which God has blessed 
us—but we may here point out, that to copy the characters of the Apostles is, accord- 
ing to this new light, to “‘ duly profit” by the New Testament. As for the doctrines of 
the Gospel, we must do her the justice to acknowledge, that she declares, they are to 
be learned from what Christ pip, and not from what he sa1p.—pp, 119, 120, 
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— Jesus who died for us—or those holy men who offered their 
lives to secure the richest and best blessings to mankind.” (p. 19.) 
Is this or is it not—to lose sight of the doctrines of Christianity, 
nay, of Unitarian Christianty, if for a moment so monstrous 
an anomaly, so glaring a misnomer may for the sake of argument 
be admitted ? 

Again (p. 17), ‘‘ The most powerful arguments for the prac- 
tice of benevolence are offered by our holy religion, whose chief’ 
end and aim is the encouragement of this virtue; and in pro- 
portion to my advance in it, will be my progress in religion.” 
Great as the duty of benevolence unquestionably is, it is a gross 
perversion of truth to say that the chief’ end and aim of Chris- 
tianity is to encourage it. As an evidence of our faith it is in- 
valuable, but surely it is not to supersede faith! And as for growth 
in grace—or “ progress in religion,” as the text hath it—beig 
gauged by the extent of alms-giving, the Apostle expressly de- 
clares, that any one—our authoress for instance —may practise all 
the duties of benevolence, she may “ give all” her “ goods to feed 
the poor,” and yet itmay “Pprorit”’ her “ NOTHING.” So far 
was the Apostle from asserting that the mere act of alms-giving,* 
the mere practice of benevolence, was the “ chief end and aim” of 
Christianity. We say, then, that i in this instance the child would 
be misled, and would be induced to set a Pharisaical value upon 
the external acts of re ligion, and to exaggerate the value of wash- 
ing the outside of the platter; while no heed (for aught that here 
appears) is to be paid that the inward part might not be un- 
washen. Is this, oris it not, to lose sight of the spiritual practice 
of Christianity? 

‘The young disciple is in these pages taught to reflect that he 
can always “find some more ignorant than himself ;” (p. 17)— 
while the Apostle teaches a religion in which men are taught to 
think “others better than themselves ;” here we are taught, by 
reflecting on God’s omnipresence, to fear him? No—to consider 
that we are “secure under all circumstances ;” by the religion of 
the Apostles we are taught to “count not that we have appre- 
hended but to press constantly forward ;’ here we are directed 


to pray that God “will render us in some measure deserving of 


his goodness ;” (p. 8)—the Author of Christianity bids us say 
“ that when we have done all those things that are commanded, 
we are unprofitable servants ;” (p. 54)—here it is asserted before 
the most Holy God, “ nothing can estrange Thee [Q, God] from 
the creatures thou hast made.” God himself warns us (1s. 59, 


* Miss Martineau in this passage clearly means by benevelence, alms-giving, be- 
cause she subjoins the texts—*' Sell that thou hast, and give to the poor,’’—“ Give to 
him that asketh of thee,”’—" freely ye have received, freely give.” 
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v. 2,) that “ your iniquities have separated between you and your 
God, and your sins have hid his face from you,” and that the 
“ face of the Lord is against them that do evil.” ‘That passages 
like these, in which the book abounds, will engender presump- 
tion, cannot for a moment be doubted. 

We have consumed too much time already on this produc- 
tion, but we must trespass for a moment longer, to give the fol- 


lowing as a specimen of the line of argument which “ able 


teachers” have induced our young authoress to adopt, on a sub- 
ject the most momentous to human beings; viz. the true cause 
of the great unhappiness which poisons the cup of the sons of 
Adam, embittering their sweetest draughts and alloying their 
purest pleasures. ‘‘ How does it happen,” asks our young phi- 
losopher (p. 29), “ that though God has bestowed on every man 
a large share of blessings, though he has placed his rational off- 
spring in a beautiful world created for their enjoyment, though 
he has endowed them with social affections, and rendered those 
affections a source of purest pleasure, so Jittle unalloyed happi- 
ness is found in the world? many miseries undoubtedly arise from 
causes out of the controul of man, and many from the gross 
vices of the wicked ; but there is much unhappiness independent 
of these causes. I frequently perceive that families who are 
exempted from misfortune, who possess a competent share of 
this world’s goods, and who practise no vices, yet are not at ease, 
Surely this must arise from the want of amiable dispositions. 
When all without is prosperous, there must be some mental disease 
which impairs their enjoyment ; and this disease I believe to be the 
want of controul over the temper.” The unhappiness which is 
seen to harass and disturb families, who are respectable in for- 
tune, character and conduct (for such we suppose to be Miss 
Martineau’s real meaning of “ practising no vices,”) is to be traced 
to “a mental disease which is a want of controul over the temper.” 
That the immediate or secondary cause of unhappiness im such 
families as these may be, is the ungoverned temper of an indivi- 
dual, we admit; but Miss Martineau is confusing cause and effect 
when she says, that such want of controul of the temper is a 
mental disease. In the first place, violence of temper is the 
effect of disease, and not the disease itself. Irritability of om 
(which becomes ungovernable if indulged,) is produced by phy 
sical or artificial causes. By physical, when pain and sickness 
harass the body, which then reacts upon the mind; by artificial, 
when offence is taken at supposed slights, or at any imputation 
of inferiority. And in the next place, Miss Martineau is wrong 
if she traces the cause to the mind only. Violence of temper has 
a deeper seat; and springs, in truth, from some far more corrupt 
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and tainted source than mere mental disease. If Miss Martineau 
had traced an angry temper to some canker of the heart—to some 
evil of the flesh constantly warring against the spirit, which ever 
produces so much misery—if she had thus attempted to account 
for the violence and irritability of temper which tells a tale of 
“ carking care” and inward misery in a family “ when all without 
is prosperous,” instead of ascribing it to some mere “ mental 
disease” —we conceive that she would have suggested to her 
youthful readers a more just, and assuredly a more scriptural, 
cause for an effect we daily witness and daily deplore. 

In a few lines subsequent to those we have quoted, the child, 
by whose “ peevish, passionate or sullen temper the comfort of 
whole families is sacrificed,” is taught to reflect—that he is there- 
fore wicked and sinful ?—no—* unhappy and ungrateful.” ‘The 
deep sin against God is not a subject, we suppose, for a child’s 
reflection, as it is not once expressed, although certainly we must 
be candid enough to admit that the authoress condescends to 
think that religion may assist her in conquering a passionate and 
sullen temper. “ Let me remember,” she says, “ that the small 
trials which I meet with are no less sent by God,” than greater 
sorrow, “and are equally intended for my good; and therefore 
let me not be above’ (wonderful condescension for a meek and 
simple child,) “ calling in my religious principles to my aid; for 
where there is temptation, however small, their assistance will be 
necessary.” Now assuredly the trials which tempt the child are no 
less strong than those which beset the man. ‘The struggle each 
has to maintain against the common enemy is proportionate to 
their respective strength. ‘ God will not suffer us,”’—man or 
child,—“ to be tempted above that he is able.” And surely, as vio- 
lence of temper is as great a sin as any a child can commit, the 
circumstances which tempt him to it, however trivial they may be 
to men, are as great trials as he 1s able to bear. And, if they 
were not so, we are sure that the effect produced in a child’s 
mind, by regarding these trials as “ sma//,” must be very far from 
salutary. 

All these unscriptural reflections and prayers,—the notion 
of human merit, the reliance on human strength, the proud 
and haughty conceit of individual superiority,—are merely the re- 
sult of Unitarian principles, and are inseparable from the Unita- 
rian scheme. Itmay be said that other passages of the book dis- 
claim all idea of human merit, and confess that divine assistance 


as necessary. ‘This plea cannot for a moment be admitted. _[s it 


probable that a child should be ab/e to compare and combine and 
analyse expressions and opinions occurring in different portions, 
and to extract from them what he is to believe, the feelings he is to 


entertain, and the prayers he is to prefer ? And if probable that 
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he can institute this process of alchemy, is it right that he should 
be called upon to do so? Is it right, we repeat, that on Sun- 
day* he should look upon himself as deserving in the eyes of God, 
and on Monday} reflect upon his own proficiency in wisdom, 
still retaining the fancy of his own desert, so long as on other days 
he cursorily acknowledges (p. 48) his unworthiness and demerits, 
and owns that humility 1s not (p. 45) promoted by “ a fancied su- 
periority over others?” Is it right that a child should thus be 
directed to enter upon “ a debtor and creditor” account with his 
Maker, subtract deficiency from sufficiency, and hope to win 
heaven with the balance of the remainder? 

One word more as to the disingenuousness of the course pur- 
sued in these devotional exercises. In case the child should be 
surprised—we mean the child of Christian, not Unitarian pa- 
rents—at the absence of the Lord’s prayer from this manual ; 
three clauses are introduced to lull him to rest;—in case he should 
be surprised that these (must we say?) prayers, conclude without 
an acknowledgment of Christ’s merits as the cause of their 
acceptance with God; four prayers, (pp. 14, 28, 57, 91,) and 
four only are made to conclude thus :—(p. 14) ‘* [ ask all in 
the name and as the disciple of thy Son Jesus Christ, through 
whom I would ascribe” [would not do] “ unto thee,” &c.—(p. 28.) 
“ In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, I would ascribe unto 
thee supreme honours,” &c.—(p. 57.) “1 ask all in the name 
and as the disciple of thy Son Jesus Christ, through whom I would 
ascribe unto thee,” &c.—(p. 91.) “ In his (Christ's) name 
and as his Disciple, may I ever, with sincere humility and love, 
ascribe unto thee,” SXc. Thus is the child cheated into a belief 
that for Christ's sake he is praying God to hear him; we say de- 
liberately ‘ cheated,” because it is the Unitarian gloss alone that 
implies no recognition of the Atonement when the expressions, 
“© in the name” and “ our Lord” are used. But still more, Miss 
Martineau speaks “ of the glad tidings of salvation,” (p. 96,)—of 
“ the Lord Jesus,” (p. 90,)—of her ‘‘ blessed Saviour,” (p. 84,)—of 
© Jesus the mediator of the new covenant,” (p. 33,)—of ‘* him who 
died that he might redeem us from all iniquity,” (p. 80,)—of “ him 
(Christ) “ who hath rescued us from the power of sin,” (p. 81,)—of 
** Jesus Christ the messenger of good tidings,” (p. 77,)—of “ him 
(Christ) “ who was the means of leading them to life eternal,” (p.75,) 
—of him “ who led captivity captive, (p. 73,) who broke the bonds 
of death, who bore our griefs and carried our sorrows, who was 
stricken FOR our transgressions, and by whose stripes we are 
healed ;”—of him who “ for me as well as for my brethren of man- 


* Sunday’s prayer. + Monday's Reflections, p, 17, 
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kind did lay down his life, (p. 73,)—of “ the holy Jesus, the 
Son of Goi, "* (p. 68,)—of him (Christ) who is “ the captain 
of our salvation,” (p. 50,)—of him ** who died for me that I 
might gain entrance into that happy state,” (p. 38 »)—of * our 
gloritied Master,” (p. 34)—of ‘* Christ Jesus our Lord,” of his 
Son Jesus Christ *‘ being sent into the world to reclaim 
them from sin,’—Miss Martineau uses all these expressions, 
which we, and all who profess Christianity (of course we include 
not Unitarians) believe, and have from childhood believed to be 
declaratory of the Divinity and Atonement and Mediation of the 
* great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ ;” she uses these ex- 
pressions, we say, disingenuously and deceitfully, because there 
is no caution that nothing i in the shape of such Divinity, Atonement 
and Mediation is intended by them, because there is no limitation 
as to the sense in which these terms are here to be used and un- 
derstood, and because the mass of the readers, if not Unitarians, 
will assuredly use them in a sense different from that which, we 
know from other sources, the authoress intends. 

There is not a page in these “ Devotional Exercises” on which 
we might not have commented; but on them we close our re- 
marks with the following observations made by one whose au- 
thority Miss Martineau will not be inclined to dispute, especially 
on the subject of ‘* the young writing for the young.” (Devo- 
tional Exercises, p. 52.) “I perceive that it is not always right 
to speak the whole of what I feel and think; but much more 
wrong is it to give, as my own, opinions which I have never exa- 
amined, and of the good or bad tendency of which I am therefore 
wgnorant, but for the consequences of w hich I make myself respon- 
sible by promulgating them. Many young persons are led into 
this more than error—this sin—by the love of talking; but vanity 
has often a large share wit also, ‘by prompting them Ma display an 
imagined acuteness of reasoning or talent in argument.” 

We cannot omit to notice one or two passages in the “ Guide 
to the Study of the Scriptures’—an Essay substituted for the 
“ treatise” of former editions. It is eminently calculated, we do 
not say designed, to dimmish the reverence which has been 
hitherto so justly and so generally paid to the Word of God, 
and which we are now (p. 103) told has partaken of “a large 
mixture of superstition.” It is to be borne in mind that this 
essay is written for “ young persons ;” and, therefore, no argu- 
ments and expressions should be used, which, however unde- 
signedly on the part of the writer, might yet produce wrong 
impressions in the youthful and inexperienced reader. That this 


* The authoress here actually uses the capital letter to the word Son, thereby seem- 
ng to imply a distinction between him “ as the Son”’ and us as sons. 
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essay is, to say the least, guilty of transgressing this obvious rule, 
and is therefore unfitted “ for those for whom it is intended,” 
will be proved by the following passages. 


“ Among the multitude of Bible readers in this Christian country, it 
is arare thing to meet with one who is well acquainted with the Holy 
Scriptures. ‘There are many who can quote texts in support of their 
religious opinions; many who can relate parables to children; many 
who can instruct those around them in the moral teachings of the mes- 
sengers of God; and very many no doubt, who can at any time call to 
mind passages which carry in them reproof of sin, encouragement to 
virtuous efforts, and consolation under sickness and sorrow. Many 
children learn out\of the Bible from day to day ; their parents listen 
from week to week to what is read or expounded in places of worship : 
and the aged are often seen poring over the holy book in the intervals of 
their daily employments, and heard to repeat favourite same out of 
it, when eye-sight fails, or during sleepless portions of the night. Yet 
among all these there may be /iftle real knowledge of the volume so 
much: studied ; and that there actually is little knowledge is proved by 
the difficulty of finding any persons but those who have been bred to 
theology as a profession who can give any clear account of what the 
Bible is, who wrote it, for what purpose the various parts were prepared, 
at what times they were written, what is the comparative value of dif- 
ferent portions, what makes some passages obscure and others strange, 
and all extremely unlike any other book commonly read.”—p. 99. 


Now what will be the natural result in a child, or young per- 
son’s mind from finding that all this knowledge is not the “ real 
knowledge” of the Bible? He will set but a little value on all 
that he has hitherto learnt; all this he will no longer regard as 
making up the sum of. the “ real knowledge,” which, by the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, will make him “ wise unto salvation ;” 
after finding that his guide (a blind leader of the blind), thus rejects 
what he has, ignorantly and superstitiously it seems, estimated so 
highly—he will be perplexed, bewildered, and lost, Stll anxious 
however for some clue which may extricate him from the laby- 
rinth, still fearfully anxious for truth, he turns to his guide, who 
tells him that 


The first thing to be learned is what the Bible is; and this may be 
ascertained from the Bible itself, together with a few helps which are 
within almost every body’s reach. 

“ Tt will be seen that the Bible, with the exception of a few chapters 
at the beginning of Genesis, relates to a particular nation, the Jews, 
who took their rise from Abraham. The brief history from the creation 
to the time of Abraham is a mere introduction to the account of the 
peculiar people who sprang from him. ‘The next step is to discover 
what the books of the Bible are, and who wrote them. The historical 
ones may be first picked out; and if read with the same kind of atten- 
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tion as other histories, they will be found nearly as plain, and marvel- 
lously interesting.” —p. 108. 

“ Supposing that some clear ideas of the history, chronology, and 
geography of the Hebrew nation and their country has been obtained 
while pursuing the last-mentioned object, a new and interesting one may 
be found in discovering the meaning of whatever customs seem strange, 
and whatever natural productions remarkable, in Judea. These are 
things which cannot be learned entirely from the Scriptures themselves ; 
but there are many books that teach more or less of them, and friends 
enough, it is to be hoped, near the reader who can satisfy his inquiries, or 
put him in the way of satisfying himself. When he has once learned a 
new circumstance, he may search for as many passages as it may explain. 
As one trifling instance ;—when he knows how it was the custom of the 
Jews to place themselves at meals, he may look for all the narratives in 
the Bible which relate to what happened at such times. It may pos- 
sibly surprise him to find how much light is thrown upon obscure pas- 
sages by this one piece of information. He will be able to imagine the 
scene when Joseph's brothers ate before him ; in the house of Saul 
when David had disappeared from his place ; at the feast of Cana; in 
the abode of Simon, when one stood at the feet of Jesus, behind him, 
weeping ; at the supper, when the beloved disciple lay in the bosom of 
Jesus ; and on various occasions mentioned in the Acts when the dis- 
ciples met at table. When he has informed himself how the worship 
of the synagogue was perfermed, the reader will be struck with admira- 
tion, instead of perplexed at the accounts of whatever was done by 
Christ in the synagogues, either in the way of miracles or preaching. 
The narrative (in the fourth chapter of Luke) of his ministration in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, of his receiving the book, or scroll, and stand- 
ing up to read, closing or rolling it up when he had read, and sitting 
down to address the worshippers ; his delivering the book to the “ minis- 
ter,’ and taking upon him,—stranger as he was and not known to be 
authorized,—to preach ;—all this will be no longer incomprehensible, 
or —— to be a violation of the usual rule. The performing of 
miracles in places of worship, and what the apostles did and suffered on 
similar occasions, will appear in a new light when the customs con- 
nected with the synagogue are understood. Much, very much more is 
made clear by what may be known concerning the temple; and also 
respecting the dwellings of the Jews, their furniture and dress, their oc- 
cupations, their administration of justice, their modes of celebrating 
births, marriages, and funerals, &c. With this, may proceed an inquiry 
into the natural productions of the country. Previous to such an inquiry 
no one would have an idea how much is lost by ignorance of the habits 
of the camel and the stork, the locust and the quail, the scorpion and the 
ostrich. There is frequent reference to perfumes and spices, to forest 
trees, shrubs and flowers, to vicissitudes of season and climate, on which 


the whole meaning of a saying, the entire significance of an incident, 
may depend.” —pp. 110, 111. 


It has been seen that Miss Martineau asserts, that to have such 
an accurate acquaintance with Holy Wnit as to be able to “ quote 
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texts in support” of your “ religious opinions,” i. e. your faith, 
to have been instructed in the “ moral teachings,”"—i. e. your 
practice,—to bear in mind im the hours of trial and temptations, 
of trouble and affliction, the many passages which convey reproof 
of sin, encouragement to virtue, and consolation in sorrow—nay 
more, to make the Bible your daily study-—-Miss Martineau 
asserts all this not to be the “ real knowledge” of the Scripture. 
Surely then the passages we have last cited, and the studies 
contained in them, will give us this “ real knowledge.” No— 
hear our authoress, whose following words it will be unfair to 
omit, “ we cannot too strongly insist on the consideration that 
the investigations we have recommended are but preparatory to 
the all-important research into the truth which God has given to 
be our guide through life, and the exponent of his will.”—p. 116. 

Now, we ask, of what avail are these preparatory investiga- 
tions, when without them “ the multitude of Bible-readers in 
this Christian country,” have already made “ the all-important 
research into the truth which God hag given to be our guide 
through life, and the exponent of his will?” Of what avail, we 
repeat, is it—first to pronounce that the knowledge possessed 
by the multitude of Bible readers, which enables them, as we 
have observed, to maintain their faith—to know—yes, and to 
practise their duty, is not the real knowledge ; and then to supply 
rules for learning the history, chronology, geography, and 
customs of the Bible—which yet are not the real knowledge but 
only PREPARATORY to the research into the truth already ob- 
tained without them? Of what avail is it to tell the child (p. 105,) 
that he “ may comprehend what meekness, mercy, purity, and 
peacefulness are, and how certainly they are blessed”—that his 
‘* ideas of the purpose of Christ’s instructions in this discourse, 
(the Sermon on the Mount) can scarcely fail of being generally 
correct,” and yet that “ over the whole there will be a strangeness 
and a mystery,” which is the “ product of the reader’s ignorance ?” 
Taking the instance given (the Sermon on the Mount), we say, 
that, if a child comprehends (as Miss Martineau allows he may) 
what mercy, and the other Christian graces are, and that Divine 
blessing is certainly attendant upon them, and entertians (as 
again it is allowed he may) generally correct ideas of Christ's 
purposes in the discourse, he comprehends what it is necessary 
for him to know. And if to know “ what is meant by com- 
parisons of salt, lighted candles,” (p. 105,) be after all but a 
preparatory investigation, (and only useful as it is so) to his com- 
prehension of what he already and without that investigation 
comprehends (viz. ‘ what mercy, &c. are”), then the child’s 
mind is superfluously and needlessly burdened. 
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When the young student is involved in all this contradiction 
and perplexity—the result will be, that, instead of flymg to the 
well of Holy Scripture, as containing the waters of eternal life, 
and as being “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness”—he will rather regard the Bible 
as a manual of merely entertaining and useful learning.” 

‘To any other but a child’s mind ‘the inference would be, that 
Miss Martineau has overstated the case, has used the expression 
“ real knowledge,” m an equivocal sense, and has thus left “ the 
door open,” unintentionally we would hope, to a derogation from 
the authority of the sacred writings as a@ spiritual guide and 
teacher. 

We may remark upon some information conveyed in p. 107, 
as another instance of the covert and disingenuous method 
adopted by the Unitarian school, for the purpose of propa- 
gating by stealth, dogmas, and opinions which will not stand the 
test of open argument. ‘ The knowledge which is necessary to 
a full understanding of the Sermon on the Mount,” insinuates 
our guide, “ will render mtelligible almost the whole of what 
now confuses a large proportion of readers, and alarms others, 
Any portion of that know ledge will explain something } in every 
book of Scripture ; and it is knowledge Which is within the 
reach of all, if they were but aware of it.” So said and insi- 
nuated,in perhaps rather stronger language, a writer, who “ in the 
garb of,” we are grieved to say, “a minister of the Established 
Church,” presented his readers with “ the very essence of Soci- 
nianism,”* That writer was Mr. Fellowes—the author (strange 
coincidence ! of which, of course, Miss Martineau was wholly 
unaware,) of—not a Guide to the study of Scripture, but of “ a 
Guide to Immortality. Mr. Fellowes asserted that our Lord’s 
Sermon on the Mount, “ contains a summary of every thing 
which it is necessary to believe or to practise.+ To Miss Martineau 
who thus uses Mr, Fellowes’ assertion in words, somewhat 
diluted, but equally expressive, and who thus would make the 
child look upon the Gospel as a mere code of morals, or rather 
to the child about to be beguiled of his faith, we will speak in 
the janguage of an author whose name and arguments we fear 
are peculiarly distasteful to Miss Martineau. For using them we 
ought therefore to apologize to her. But being more tender of 
the everlasting welfare “ of those for whom the work is intended,” 
than nice about bandying points of compliment, we proceed to 
quote a portion of Archbishop Magee’s remark upon Mr. Fel- 
lowes. “ Surely the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and the Redemption,”—‘ are not to be found comprised in the 


* Magee on the Atonement, vol. 2, p. 327. + Anti-Calvinist, p. 25. 
+ Atonement, vol. 2, p. $27, 
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Sermon on the Mount ;” which this author (Mr. Fellowes) main- 
tains to be “a summary of every thing, which it is necessary to 
believe or practise.” Whether Miss Martineau so strongly re- 
commends the Sermon on the Mount, pecavuseE these doctrines 
are not therein contained, we will now leave any honest man to 
decide. 
A similar endeavour to delude the unwary child into first, a 
forgetfulness, and then a disbelief of the scheme of salvation, 
occurs in two passages, which, although extracted before, cannot 
in this place be omitted: “ It will be seen (p. 108,) that the 
Bible, with the exception of a few chapters at the beginning of 
Genesis, relates to a particular nation, the Jews, who took 
their rise from Abraham. The brief history from the creation to 
time of Abraham is a mere introduction to the account of the 
peculiar people who sprang from him.” ‘Is this the method by 
which our children are to be guided to the study of the Seri 
tures? is this teaching them (p. 108) “ what the Bible is?” We 
can designate this insidious passage as nothing but a deliberate 
suppression of the truth. ‘These “ few chapters at the begin- 
ning of Genesis,” for the bare mention of which we suppose 
Miss Martineau will claim the merit of ingenuousness, contain that 
knowledge, without which the whole of the remainder of Scripture 
would be involved in inextricable mystery. ‘The doctrine of man’s 
original innocence and fall, the promise of a spiritual Saviour, who 
was to cleanse from sin, and save from everlasting death—the insti- 
tution of sacrifice—the destruction of the world for sin—do these 
solemn matters bear so little relation to a “real knowledge” of 
Scripture, as to be passed over with no more notice than that 
they are “a mere introduction” to the history of the Jews? But 
for these facts—but for the doctrme contained in them—the 
Jewish dispensation would never have been—but for * the brief 
history from the creation to the time of Abraham,” thus con- 
temptuously slurred over, the history of the Jews need never to 
have been recorded :—the Jewish dispensation being but a sub- 
ordinate part of the mighty scheme of redemption, to which it 
bears the relation of a particular toa universal, of a part to the 
whole. ‘ Wise in their generation” are these falsifiers of Holy 
Writ. Remove from the fabric of revelation, the doctrine of the 
Fall, of the Promise of Christ Jesus the Saviour, and the super- 
structure will “ nod to its fall,” and of it “ not one stone will 
be left upon another.” ‘The Unitarian knows this, and therefore 
‘‘ wisely” strives to withdraw that portion of God’s word from 
her pupil’s attention and observation. 
The following passages are all we shall quote—which will fully 
support the character we take leave to affix to this nator sean 
guide,” 
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“It is commonly supposed that the doctrines of Christianity are to be 
looked for in the discourses only of Jesus and his followers, and the 
morals of Christianity in the form of direct precepts. Misled by this 
supposition, multitudes go through life with those confused notions of 
what they are to believe, which cannot but arise out of an adoption of 
human explanations of the gospel, and a forced application of discourses 
designed to be no more than comments on doctrine which was to be 
learned in a very different manner. The same is the case with Chris- 
tian morals: the common method of studying them being to look for 
them only in the form of direct preeepts. Various, beautiful and rich as 
are the precepts of Jesus, they neither convey, nor were intended to 
convey, more than a small part of his instructions respecting the forma- 
tion of the Christian character. Instead of its being enough to learn 
texts day by day, till every word recorded as spoken by Jesus is fixed in 
the memory, this practice (good as far as it goes) proceeds but a very 
small way towards giving an acquaintance with those principles which 
formed the character of Christ to its moral perfectiou, To prove this, 
let any one copy out and arrange as he will, all that he can find sap in 
the New Testament about the nature and character of God, and his 


* purposes in sending Christ into the world; and he will have but little ; 
§ that he could form into a profession of faith, Let any one copy out and 
+ arrange as he will, all that he can find saiw in the New Testament re- 
t specting the duty of man, and he will have very scanty and wnperfect i 
- materials for the formation of a rule of duty. Many virtues and many . 
_ vices are not mentioned at all; some are mentioned only incidentally, and ) 
there is no attempt at arranging them in their proper order.’—‘‘ A 
= future life had been hitherto speculated on and hoped for; but it was 
- not known with any certainty that there was one till Christ was raised 
st from the dead. He alluded to it frequently in his discourses, and his 
=. followers afterwards enlarged eloquently upon it: but the truth was re- 
: vealed in the manner most unquestionable and most certain not to be 
: misunderstood ; by Christ himself being made to enter on a life after 
4 death, in the presence ofmany witnesses. In this case, the doctrine is to 
| be learned from the fact, and confirmed by the discourses, rather than | 
_ learned from the discourses alone. In like manner, the acts which he i 
14 ¢ did, and the things which he suffered, teach us what his powers and his 
a | office were ; and the results which have followed inform us what was 
ine; the purpose of God in sending him into the world. We are glad of any é 
oT light cast upon these subjects by the words of Jesus ; but the facts are, ' 
i? and were designed to be, our best instructors, the sources of our most 
iH complete knowledge. The facts of the gospel are, then, what we must 
study in order to learn Christian doctrine. We must ascertain and 
—-_ reason upon all that took place, and ascertain what state the world was 
EB in when Christ came, and how his coming operated upon the world; and 
Te thence discover what we are to believe respecting the designs and work- 
oT ings of Providence in giving to man this new religion. 
1a ; “* No system of morals was ever made so perfect as the character of 
a Christ, Rules which are written down may be misunderstood by some ; ' 
it 
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they may not suit the circumstances of others; and they will lose much 


of their use and beauty as ages pass on, and knowledge increases,”— 
pp. 118-9. 


On these passages our remarks shall be brief, as we trust they 
will be decisive on the point, that this work is altogether, 
and in every particular unfitted for the young; although we give 
the authoress credit for no slight talent and ingenuity in her at- 
tempt to foist Unitarianism upon the unwary, by extolling, as she 
certainly does, the moral character of our blessed Lord, while 
she suppresses or misrepresents the doctrines he came to teach. 
We accept her challenge, and copy not “ all,” but only a part of 
what we find “ said” in the New ‘Testament about the nature and 
character “‘ of God, and his purposes in sending Christ into the 
world,” and despite the gross misrepresentation of the “ guide,” 
we know that we shall have in it much that we “can form into a 
profession of faith.” Again, we accept her challenge, and will 
“ copy out” only a part of what is “ said in the New ‘Testament, 
respecting the duty of man,” and despite the gross misrepresentation 
of the “guide” we know that we shall have not “ imperfect 
materials for the formation of a rule of duty.” ‘To the proof; 
for “ the nature of God ;” we quote, * God 1s a spirit,” John 6, 
24;—for “the character of God,” we quote, “God is true,” 
John’3, 38s—“ the God of peace,” Heb. 13, 20-—“ God is a consum- 
ing fire,” Heb. 12, 29—“ God the Judge of all,’ Heb. 12, 23— 
“ the living God,” Heb. 10,31—“ the most High God,” Mark 5, 
7—“ there is but one God,” 1 Cor. 8, 6—“ with God all things 
are possible,” Mat. 19, 26—“ he that built all things ts God,” 
Heb. 3, 4—“ God is light,” 1 John 1, 5—“ there 1s none good 
but one, that is God,” Matt. 19, 17—“ Holy Father,” \ John 17, 
11— the King eternal, immortal, invisible,” 1 John 1, 17;—for 
the doctrine of the J'riune Godhead, we refer to the words of 
our Lord in the Baptismal form, Matt. 28, 19—to the words of 
the Apostles in the form of Benediction, 2 Cor. 13;—for the 
purposes of God in sending Christ into the world—we quote, 
** God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believed on Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. For God sent not his Son into the world to 
condemn the world, but that the world through Him might be 
saved,” John 5, 16— through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus, whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith 
in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of 
sins,’ Rom, 3, 24, 25. For “ the duty of man”—and for “ mate- 
rials for the formation of a rule of duty”—to what source can we 
so well refer as to Him who'taught “ with authority ?”’—we 
quote then what we find “said” by the Incarnate God to one 
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who came unto Him “ tempting Him.” “ Jesus said unto 
him, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind,” This is the first 
and great commandment. And the second is like unto it, 
‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself? On these two 
commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets.”—Matt. 
xxii. 37, 38, 39. And if perchance Miss Martineau would know 
in what spirit these commandments should be kept, we do not 
know that we can refer her, of adl persons, to a better authority 
and rule than the Sermon on the Mount. We have, we trust, 
redeemed the pledge which we gave when we took up the gaunt- 
let; and have shown, as we believe three-fourths of the children 
in our* schools could have shown, that the hardy assertions ha- 
zarded in the passage quoted above, are destitute of truth. The 
appearance—and surely we are justified in using the term ap- 
arance—of candour which pervades the whole work, the hardi- 
ood with which the most unwarrantable statements are put forth, 
and the ingenuous praise of the moral duties which breathes in its 
pages, are cunning charms of rare device for winning the unprac- 
tised eyes and hearts of the young; who, themselves simple and 
guileless, are beguiled and fascinated by a show of frankness and 
openness in others. We have done our best to disabuse them 
of the unsuspecting confidence they might be inclined to place in 
their “ Guide.” For the rest we “ believe rightly,” ne we do 
not think that in a century we shall believe differently, that these 
‘* Devotional Exercises” contain not “ one jot or tittle” of devo- 
tion, that the “ reflections” are unchristian, and the “ prayers” 
unscriptural, And we entreat the authoress of the ‘‘ Guide” to 
lay to heart what was said by one as well versed as herself in 
Scriptere to those who presumed to direct others. “ Thou art 
confident that thou art thyself a guide of the blind, a light of them 
which are in darkness, an instructor of the foolish, a teacher or 
babes which bast the form of knowledge and of the truth in the 
law.— Thou, therefore, which teachest another, teachest thou not 
thyself ?”—Rom. it. 19, 20, 21. "The work closes with a quota- 
tion from old Isaac Barrow, whose name and words are pressed 
into the service of the authoress for the purpose of illustrating 
the value and excellence of the study of the Scriptures. We do 
not advert to the use of this great man’s authority by our Unita- 


* Ifa fresh instance of disingenuousness were required, we might adduce the use 
of the term “ our,” which occurs constantly in the “ Guide,” and is applied without 
the slightest notice, (which indeed would be foreign to the authoress’s purpose ) that it 
is intended for Unitarian Education and Unitarian Sunday Schools, 

t “ We shall find (to use the words of one (Barrow) who was wont to speak elo- 
quently of the value of Scripture truth) that ‘ it supplieth us with business of a most 
worthy nature and lofty importance ; it setteth us upon doing things great and noble 
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rian guide, in order to complain that the passage quoted is a gar- 
bled extract,* or that it is a misapplication of Dr, Barrow’s 
words, which were used by himself in reference, not to the stud 
of Scripture, but to the “ peculiar advantage” of “ Religion,”—~ 
but to offer her warning and admonition in the words of a writer 
who “ speaks eloquently” not only on “ Scripture truth,” but also 
on the deference to be paid to “ Guides.” Arguing upon the 
authority of pastors and the submission due to them, he intro- 
duces this proviso, ‘1 do not mean to assert that we are obliged 
indifferently (with an implicit faith and blind obedience) to believe 
all that our teachers say or to practise all they bid us; for they are 
men (mutato nomine, women) and therefore subject to error and 
sin; they may neglect or abuse the advantages they have of know- 
ing better than others ; they may sometimes, by infirmity, by neg- 
ligence, by pravity, fail in performing faithfully their duty to- 
wards us; they may be swayed by temper, be led by passion, be 
corrupted by ambition or avarice, so as thence to embrace and 
vent bad doctrines ; we do see our pastors (guides) “ often dissent- 
ing and clashing among themselves, sometimes WITH THEMSELVES, 
so as tO CHANGE and RETRACT THEIR OWN OPINIONS.’ —( Bar- 
row’s Works, vol, 11. Serm, 27, p. 225, fol. ed.) 

We have seen that in the Devotional Exercises,” upon which 
too much of our time has been occupied, Unitarianism is left to 
work its way more by a covert advance upon the oulworks of 
Christianity (properly so called) than by a direct storming of the 
citadel itself, ‘The doctrines of the Gospel are kept in abeyance, 
while the morality, although extolled, is gradually weakened, The 
value of the Holy Scriptures is depreciated, but the doctrine itself 
of the Divinity and Atonement of our Lord is not mentioned in ex- 
press terms, or even alluded to. Mention is, indeed, made of the 
“ strict unity of Jehovah,” but to the understandings of all but 
Unitarians such an expression leaves the doctrine in question “ in 
statu quo.” ‘The consummate art displayed im such a course 
must be conspicuous to all. ‘The object of the writer was, not 
to excite alarm by any needless and premature exposé of the 


as can be; it engageth us to free our minds from all fond conceits, and cleanse our 
hearts from all corrupt affections. It putteth us upon the imitation of God, and aim- 
ing at the resemblance of his perfections ; upon obtaining a friendship, and maintaining 
a correspondence with the High and Holy One.’ ”—122, 

* The following clause, which occurs after the word ‘ affections,” is omitted,—“ to 
curb our brutish appetites, to tame our wild passions, to correct our perverse inclinations, 
to conform the dispositions of our souls, aud the actions of our life, to the eternal laws of 
righteousness and goodness.” Might not this omission have been caused by a wise fear 
in Miss Martineau that she was introducing an authority from whose words no slight 
argument might be drawn against the Unitarian notion of natural goodness of the human 
heart ? 


The passage is taken from Sermon 3, vol. i. p. 26, fol.ed.n. Miss Martineau gives 
no reference except as to the name, 
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startling dogmas of her system, but to “ prepare the way” by a series 
of “ parallel” approaches, so that the “ main attack” might be 
effectual and decisive. Such was our authoress’ conduct while 
writing for “ the young.” But when she has to deal with men 
her tactics are altered, and she “ speaks like a man.” The war- 
fare is no more desultory or confined to the outposts. She calls 
in her light troops, and, “ forming into line,” brings up her heavy 
battalions, ready for the “ tug of war.” She is aware that “ gue- 
rilla fighting” will not do for the plains, and, believing that her 
“materiel” is in good order, prepares with a bold front for the 
charge. In a word, she acknowledges Unitarianism, and, if 
peremptory assertion were a substitute for argument and evi- 
dence, proves Unitarianism to be “ primitive Christianity.” Our 
limits forbid us to enter at any length into a critical review of 
these three pamphlets, which were ‘‘ prize essays” at the Unita- 
rian Association. We shall, therefore, merely remark upon those 
points which seem to require particular and immediate notice. 
The first pamphlet is addressed to Miss Martineau’s “ Roman 
Catholic brethren,”* and invites them to join with her “ whose 
faith is called Unitarianism in investigating the origin and true 
nature of that Gospel, which they agree in believing worthy of 
the deepest study, the most unremitting interest, and the highest 
regard.” ‘The Catholics are informed that they and the Unita- 
rians agree in believing some of the truths of natural religion, and 
that the influence of Gospel principles is pervading and perpetual 
“in ennobling every incident and in hallowing every vicissitude of 
life—in equalizing human emotions” (!), and so forth. ‘Then with 
dramatic art our authoress effects a transition to the firmness and 
stedfastness with which the Catholics have ever clung to their 
faith, alludes to the heroism of their martyrs, and, to show how 
much im common there is between them, says, “ we can refer you 
to similar examples among those who believed as we believe”’— 
an assertion to which the Catholics, perhaps, will attach some 
credit. ‘Thus far Miss Martineau flatters herself that Unitarians 
and Catholics have mutual sympathies, but at length she arrives 
at a delicate point, which requires all her tact to determine satis- 
factorily—the question, viz. of the deference and authority to be 
paid to Holy Writ. To refer to the original languages is difficult 
and impracticable. Recourse must, therefore, be had to transla- 
tions. ‘The Catholics then are told very ingenuously, 
* our” (2. ¢. Unitarian and Catholic) “ versions of those Scriptures are, it 
is true, not exactly alike. It appears to us that yours are, in various minor 
and in some considerable points, less correct than our own; but fair in- 
vestigation will settle this difference as well as others; and if not, such 


* Preliminary Address, 
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variations constitute no insurmountable hinderance, The essential truth of 
the Gospel is not involved in any or all of those modes of expression in 
which our respective versions of the Scriptures differ. ‘The difficulties 
which are thus originated are of very inferior moment to those by which our 
separation is perpetuated, and which depend on our application of the spirit 
rather than our interpretation of the letter of the sacred records,” 

To such as know not the amazing intrepidity of all sceptics in 
assertion, the passages marked by us in italics will appear, per- 
haps, of no great consequence. We must, therefore, remind them 
of a fact, which is, however, notorious enough to those who have 
had “ to contend for the faith” against Priestley, Belsham, and 
their colleagues. ‘The “ Improved Version” of the Scriptures, pub- 
lished by the Unitarians some years ago, was declared by them to 
be made on the basis of Archbishop Newcome’s translation.* The 
Archbishop’s name was used to blind those who might have sus- 
pected an Vaitarian version. In almost every instance, however, 
when a text or word militated against their scepticism, and proved 
the great fact of the Divinity of our blessed Led, the editors of 
the “ Improved Version” did not scruple to depart from Arch- 
bishop Newcome’s translation, and to supply their own “ gloss.” 
The editors acknowledged that occasionally —when, for instance, 
there occurred an “ error or inaccuracy in the text, the language, 
the construction, or the sense’—they had departed from their 
model, and had “ invariably noticed such departure,” “ and given 
the primate’s words in the margin.” But will it be credited that 
passage after passage and word after word were changed without 
acknowledgment or notice. Archbishop Magee, in his immortal 
work on the Atonement (vol. ii. p. 16) brings forward six pas- 
sages + from the Gospels and Epistles in which the deviation 
from the primate’s version occurs, and in which such deviation is 
on the side of “ their predominant opinions.” We give one of 
these texts as a specimen of the fidelity of the Improved Version, 
and as a test of the credit due to Miss Martineau’s audacious 
assertion, that “ the essential truth of the Gospel is not involved in 
any or all of those modes of expression in which~our respective 
versions of the Scriptures differ.” Romans, chap. ix. verse 5 :— 
The primate translates marepes, 6 Xpisds 7d xara 
capux, dv mavrwy Oxds tvdoynros tis res  Apyy. 
“ Whose are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the flesh 
Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for ever, Amen.” 
The Unitarians, in the “ Improved Version :”—‘* Whose are the 
fathers, and of whom, by natural descent Christ came, God, 
who is over all, be blessed for ever.” 


* See Magee, vol. ii. - 
t Luke, i, 35; John,i.12; John, iii, 13; Rom, ix. 5; 2 Cor. viii. 9; Heb, xii. 
25, 26. 


NO. XXVII.—JULY, 1833, N 
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Here then is a deviation—be it remembered an unacknow- 
ledged deviation—from what was professed to be the “ basis” —a 
deviation in the translation, in the punctuation, and in the sense— 
a deviation in which assuredly is involved “ the essential truth of 
the Gospel.” What then does Miss Martineau mean by the strange 
misstatement in her ‘ Preliminary Address’* to the Catholics? 
What credit will henceforward be attached to her assertions— 
we were about to say on any subject, but unquestionably on 
any subject connected with Unitarianism? Is it by perversion 
and misrepresentation of facts that the Catholics are to be con- 
verted ? if it thus that they are to be c cajoled 1 into an acknowledg- 
ment of the supreme authority of Holy Writ, which “ the tradi- 
tions of men,” now, as in other days, intend to make “ of none 
effect?” Had we not reason to know that “ our Roman Catholic 
brethren” regard Miss Martineau’s arguments in much the same 
light as every Christian must regard them, we should much fear 
that an insuperable obstacle would be placed in the way of their 
return to the bosom of the True Faith. But of this we may be 
assured, that how mistaken, how erring soever in many essential 
points of the truth the Church of Rome may be, and undoubtedly 
is—still there is little fear, while the Unitarian Controversy ts 
thus conducted, that it will adopt the blasphemous and cheerless 
system of modern Socinianism, If the Church of Rome conceives 
that Faith is not to be tested by reason, this, at least, she may 
require to be proved to her, before she yields her faith, the consis- 
tency of reason with prevarication. But it may be advanced, per- 
haps, that even the translation of the text quoted does not involve 
the essential truth of the Gospel—that, either way, the fact remains 
the same. If so, what becomes of the essential truth of Unita- 
rianism? If, as in the Primate’s translation, the last clause of 
the verse refers to Christ, and if, as not expressed in the im- 
proved version, the clause is to be understood as also referring to 
Christ, then of course the Divinity of Christ is established. We 
conceive that Miss Martineau cannot escape the dilemma, Either 
the essential truth of Christianity is involved in the Unitarian 
translation of the verse, or it is not. Jf it be, then the assertion, 
viz. that “ the essential truth of the Gospel is not involved” in the 
“ different modes of expression” in the two versions, 1s manifestly 
false; if it be not, then the Divinity of Jesus Christ is ac- 
knowledged. Miss Martineau may select which alternative she 
will, We heartily, but fruitlessly, wish that she would select 

the apr ag ause, “ let God be true, and every man a har.” 
(Rom. ch. in. . 4.) In page 6 of the “ Preliminary Address,” 

our author is anxious to claim antiquity for her creed, and hints, 
that the Catholics look upon her ‘ sect as newly formed from 


* Quoted above. 
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the dispersed elements of other sects which have melted away,” 
that they “ conclude that the parts of her* faith to which they 
object are but of yesterday, and consequently the impious In- 
ventions of men. If it were so,” she says, her ‘ present address 
would indeed be indefensible ; her challenge to investigation would 
be an insult ; her appeal to the Scriptures would be blasphemy.” 
If the former challenge, which, it may be remembered, we ac- 
cepted—were signally unfortunate for our Amazonian Cham- 
pion, we are bold and hardy enough to foretell that the issue of 
the present will not be ‘ one whit’ less so, Premising thus much; 
that we are not going through the history of the rise and pro- 
gress of Unitarianism, but merely to point out a period ore 8x jy, 
1. e. that there was a period when it was “no part or parcel” of 
“ Primitive Christianity,” such as our Authoress asserts it to be. 
She acknowledges that she is an Unitarian, and prefers the 
opinions of Unitarianism,| “ because” they ave the opinions of 
remoter antiquity than those of “ other churches”—and because 
they are “ primitive Christianity.” If it can be shown from autho- 
rities, that in the Primitive Church the Divinity of our blessed 
Lord was held and believed, then we call upon Miss Martineau, 
if her words mean any thing, to renounce her creed, and confess 
it to be, what she terms the Divinity of Christ—* a vain deceit.” 
Those authorities are to be found in Dr. Burton’s “ Testimonies 
of the Ante-Nicene Fathers”—a work, to which we beg to refer all 
persons who entertain any, the s/ighiest doubt as to the belief of 
the Primitive Church upon the grand doctrine in question. As 
the opinions, or to speak correctly, the faith of the Apostolic and 
Primitive Fathers (from A.D, 72, to A.D.310,) upon this point is 
laid before us, not only through what may be termed the coloured 
medium of a translation, but also with the original text, cavil 
must be silenced, prejudice must yield, reason be convinced. 
Were it not that we dread we might be prolix, we would extract 
the passages from Dr. Burton’s work, but as that is, or ought to 
be, in the hands, not of the clergy alone, but of all the daity whose 
faith may be assailed and waver, we must be content, reluctantly 
indeed, with a mere reference to the ‘ testimonies’ of that ‘ glori- 
ous army,’ some of whom sat at the fect of the Apostles, and 
received from their inspired teaching the golden truths which 
make us § rich indeed.’ 

That in an age like the present, in which Reason is the goddess 
at whose shrine all opinions and creeds are oftered—in which 


* Whenever the word “ her” ovcurs inv a quotation, it is used by us for “ our,” which 
is the original. We change it for the sake only of avoiding the cacophony of a third 
person speaking as the first. As so much is said in our article on the subject of quo- 
tation, we wish to guard against the possibility of a supposition that we misquote. 

+ Preliminary Address, p. 6. 
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demonstration is the sole rule of faith, the sole test of credibility 
—that in these times, we say, the reason-mongers should make a 
desperate struggle to obtain a hearing for their theories, were a 
wise, and politic, and consistent part ; but that a writer, who 
glories in the uncontrolled liberty of Rationalism, should appeal 
to “antiquity,” and condescend to own that she holds her creed 
because it is old,—that the disciple of change, who advocates the* 
right of mutability of opinion, and professes an inability to decide 
whether the} faith of to-day may not be a falsehood in the short 
space of four lustres, should bow to the unchanging belief of 
1800 years,—can be accounted for, we apprehend, upon no other 
ground than that she acts upon a perversion of the apostolic pre- 
cept, and, with views far different from the Apostle’s, becomes 
« all things to all men, that by avy means” she “ may gain some.” 
That this perpetual ‘vacillation, this constant shifting of the 
scene, renders the contest one of greater difficulty, and perplexes 
the spectator, is indisputable. But in exactly the same proportion 
does it become necessary that not the professional defenders alone, 
but al/ the followers and soldiers of the faith should arm them- 
selves with weapons fitted for the changed and changing mode of 
warfare. We acknowledge that “much has been done.” By 
late publications great light has been thrown on the shiasitiy 
“unknowen land” of early Ecclesiastical History, which is 
made, much more than hitherto, a subject of examination for 
Holy Orders. But “ more remains to do.” And we cannot but 
think that a general acquaintance with the Church History of Pri- 
mitive Times, would be a salutary and profitable ingredient in the 
education of the laity. Uf this were done, much valuable infor- 
mation not on the doctyines only, but on the discipline of Primi- 
tive Christianity, would gradually spread throughout the educated 
class of the community, and (ay-champions would be found able 
to maintain inviolate that “righteous cause” with which the wel- 
fare of the whole body politic is so intimately associated. Not 
that the clergy are incompetent to the task; but so much suspi- 
cion is attached, by the herd, to their motives, that, when they 
stand up in defence of their “order,” they are supposed to act 
more from mere professional spirit than from a rational and well- 
grounded conviction of the truth. 

From the digression into which we have unconsciously strayed, 
we return to Miss Martineau, whom we left a pealing for the 
date of her religion to a remoter antiquity than the Churches of 
Rome and England can boast for themselves. Weare not sur- 
prised—for in “truth we have long ceased to be surprised—at the 
pertinacity with which assertions, made long since and long since 
refuted, are agam promulgated. We suppose that, like heir- 
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looms, these bold statements will descend to posterity; and that 
future ages will be called upon to answer, to refute, to controvert, 
to do all but convince the then possessors of them. While, how- 
ever, the language and literature of the country remain, the same 
press which issues them will cotemporaneously issue their contra- 
diction. 

_ Inthe Preliminary Address, the reference to antiquity is general; 
in p. 5 of the Essay on Faith, the reference is particular; and it 
is asserted that the Gnostics were the first persons in whose mind 
“the doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ” was conceived; that 
such a doctrine “ was new and strange to the faithful teachers of 
the Church,” “which we know from their intimation that it was so;” 
and that “no traces of it” are to be found “ in the works of the 
Apostolical Fathers, till nearly a century and a half* from the 
birth of Christ, except in a very few writings,” which Miss Mar- 
tineau declares to be 


“so wild and allegorical in their composition, and so evidently and ex- 
tensively interpolated, as to be of little or no authority. We refer to the 
works commonly ascribed to Barnabas, Hermas, and Ignatius. The only 
genuine epistle of Clemens Romanus, which has come down to us, neither 
advocates, countenances, nor alludes to any such doctrine.” p. 6,1. 1 to 8. 


Miss Martineau is perfectly correct when she states that the Gnos- 
tics were the first to conceive the pre-existence of Christ. Our 
admission is, perhaps, startling.+ But the truth of the case is this, 
The Gnostics believed the humanity of Jesus, but not the humanity 
of Christ; and held that Christ descended upon Jesus at his bap- 
tism—that Christ was an emanation from God, but that Jesus was 
born in the ordinary way. ‘Thus Miss Martineau is correct, and 
correct also when she declares that “ the doctrine of the pre-exist- 
ence of Christ” (distinguished as we have seen from Jesus) was 
‘new and strange,” and acknowledged to be so, to the Apostles. 
But when she asserts that the Divinity and pre-existence of Jesus 
Christ “ were new and strange,” she states what is wholly incor- 
rect. We again refer her to Dr, Burton, even to the extract he has 
made from Clement’s Epistle, c. 22, p. 161. It were in vain to 
refer her to the Scriptures, because Unitarian analysis will so 
strangely refine the coin, as to lose the pure metal and preserve the 
alloy—that is, will so explain away, change, and remodel every 
sentence, as to render it of none eflect, and make a reference use 
less and inoperative. In the quotation we have cited, the Unita- 
rian method of improving the Scriptures has been seen; and on 
it, or rather on the fact of the alteration, we rest what we said on 
* Dr. Priestley asserted the same thing. Hist. of Ear. Cor. vol. i. p. 32. 


t We confess that we are merely adducing well-known arguments; but to answer 
well-known misstateinents, to what other source can we turn? 
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the inutility of referring the Unitarian to Scripture, when testi- 
mony 1s required on a partie ular pomt. leas he first person who be- 
lieved Jesus Christ to be a “ mere man,” was Theodotus, who lived 
towards the close of the second century. His blasphemy was 
immediately disclaimed. He was excommunicated A, D. 196, by 
Victor, Bishop of Rome. When, therefore, Miss Martineau fights 
against the Gnostics, she not only “ slays the slain,” but, as far as 
the doctrine of the pre-existence and Divinity of Jesus Christ 3 is 
involved, fights a shadow, and “as one that beateth the air.” 

But when she arrives at the year 140, and finds Justin Martyr 
* distinctly mentioning the doctrine} of the Devinity" of our Lord, 
—what is the attempt to invalidate his testimony? Is it by the 
“stale trick” of pretending his Apology to be “ extensively inter- 
polated”? No: evidence is too direct and complete. 

“ It was not till Justin Martyr, himself a philosopher, wrote an apo- 
logy for Christianity to a philosophical Roman emperor (A. D. 140), that 
any distinct mention appears to have been made of the doctrine of the 
Divinity of Christ. lt is not surprising that—feeling how great a 
reproach the death of the cross must be in the eyes of the potentate whom 
he wished to conciliate, and finding his mode of exposition prepared by 
the Gnostic Christians, and by the application made by the learned Philo 
of the Platonic doctrine of the Logos—Justin Martyr should have been 
tempted to recommend his new theology by introducing an admixture of 
that philosophy which has preved, according to the warnings of the 
Apostle, a ‘vain deceit.’ Such we have no hesitation in calling it.”— 
p. 6. 

Now Mr. Lindsey (the Unitarian), whose word Miss Martineau 
doubtless will credit, declares (in his Apology, p. 158) that “Jus- 
tin Martyr” was “ free from anything bordering on such extrava- 
gancies (those of the Doceta)”’—Gnostics. And yet we have the 
words here of Miss Martineau, endeavourmg to fasten upon 
Justin a lie, of which he was guilty, beng “a 1 philosopher,” and 
leaning—as It Is disingenuously insinuated, not asserted—to the 
Gnostic school. Of course Miss Martineau knew Mr. Lindsey’s 
opinion. Be it then remembered, that Miss Martineau, making 
use of so much of her ally, Mr. Lindsey’ s, opmmion as favours her 
case, outs to record that that ally (whose opinion on this point is 
invaluable) acquits Justin of “anything bordering upon the extra- 
vagancies of the Docetw” (Gnostics); and thus, with little can- 
dour but much policy, throws out a hint that this Christian Father 
confessed a behef, winch he did not feel, in the Divinity of the 
Eternal Word of God, from a readiness to adopt the “ extrava- 
gancies” of a false philosophy, to which he was utterly opposed. 
“Oh, shame! where is thy blush?’ Justin was a philosopher, 
but was converted and became a Christian about A, D. 135. We 

* See Burton. + p. 6. 
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have but a word to add on this subject.* If Justin had been 
tempted, from any bias towards Gnosticism or Platonism, to get 
rid of the reproach of the death upon the Cross by representing 
Christ to be God, what would have been his conduct ?—he would 
philosophise, and maintain the Gnostic hypothesis, and represent 
Christ the Divine emanation to have tenanted the form of the man 
Jesus at his baptism, and to have /eft it at his death. Such, we 
say, could only have been the rational conduct of Justin, had he 
been actuated by the motives ascribed to him by our authoress. 
But did he do so? “ Obros atrds 6 cravpwhels, irs Oeds nad dvbparros, 
c. 71, p. 109.) 

Justi Martyr (in his Apol. IL., 12, p.96) speaks of his former 
attachment to the doctrmes of Plato, whose philosophy, as well 
as the systems of the Stoics, Peripatetics, and Pythagoreans, 
before his conversion to Christianity, he had studied. When he 
and the other Fathers eulogise Plato, they are merely speaking of 
his system as being more pure and correct than those of the other 
plnlosophers ;—all, however, being alike erroneous. ‘This is not 
a deduction of modern times ; it is not now assumed that Justin 
and the Fathers regarded Plato in this light, and in this ight only. 
Justin himself (Cohort. ad Gree. 50, p. 29; ibid. 5, p. 10; ibid, 
31, p. 30; Apol. L., 20, p.55; ibid. LL, 13, p.97); Theophilus, 
who was Bhed of Antioch at the close of the second century 
(ad Autol. 3, 16, p. 390); and Irenaus (in his lib. i, 25, 5, p. 224); 
—these writers, and more might be mentioned, confirm, by their 
own words m the passages cited, what we have advanced concern- 
ing their opinion of Platonism. And yet the charge (first made 
by Zuicker, a Prussian Socinian, who lived in the XVIIth cen- 
tury—then reasserted by Priestley—and now retailed by Miss 
Martineau) of Justin’s corruption of Christianity from his attach- 
ment to the Platonic philosophy, is insidiously put forth again, for 
the purpose of invalidating his splendid testimony to the truth. 
We attribute all this misrepresentation to iguorance—to positive 
ignorance of Justin’s writings. ‘The bold reproduction of this 
refuted calumny should not surprise any man: it Is part of the 
elastic scheme of Unitarianism, which never acknowledges defeat, 
and, although shorn of its honours, returns again to the conflict with 
unrepressed audacity, “ Pheenicis instar, reviviscit.” 

Dr. Burton (in his 7th Bampton Lecture) argues well, that, if 


Justin had indeed corrupted the truth—if the doctrine professed | 


by him was not that of the Apostles,— Polycarp also—who did not 
die until 26 years after Justin’s Apology was made, who was the 


* Upon the gratuitous assumption of Justin’s falsehood, which is unsupported by 
one tittle of evidence, we offer no remark. Such a libel carries with it its own refutation. 
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immediate disciple of St. John, and who knew, if man ever knew, 
the Apostolic doctrine—was a corrupter of the truth. . For Ire- 
nus mentions that Polycarp came to Rome, and brought back 
many Christians who had been seduced by Valentinus and Mar- 
cion,—two heretics who borrowed largely from the Platonic doc- 
trines. lrenzus mentions this, and speaks of Valentinus being 
condemned by Polycarp, and yet commends Justin for the SoUND- 
NESS of his faith. “ Surely, then (adds Dr, Burton), if any point 
is capable of demonstration, it is that Polycarp, Justin Martyr, 
and Jren@us all held the same doctrines.” “If then there ever was 
a gratuitous assumption” (such is Dr. Burton's conclusion), “it is 
this, éhat Justin Martyr made inroads on the purity of the Gospel; 
and if ever we had security for the soundness of a Christian’s 
faith, it is that which Polycarp and Ireneus furnish to Justin 
Martyr.” We beg both to apologise to Dr. Burton for abridging 
and, we fear, marring the beauty of his argument, which we could 
not extract at length ; ; and to offer our acknowledgments for the 
. assistance we have derived from his works. 

We conceive that the Unitarian appeal to Antiquity is sufficiently 
disposed of, whether as to the fact, or as to the deduction from 
the fact. 

We pass over intervening ground, in which we find many an 
obstacle, to preseut a specimen of the Unitarian *rgument when 
_ founded not upon antiquity but upon Reason, We will however 
P by make an exception for the sake of extracting a passage, unrivalled 

| in the wilfulness of the misrepresentation contained in it. Miss Mar- : 
tineau has divided her Essay into three parts ; the doctrines main- . 
tained in each being a constituent portion of “ the Essential 
Faith of the Universal Church” : viz. I. The Strict Unity of Je- 
hovah. IL. The Unlimited Nature of the Redemption by Christ. 
Ill. The Existence of a Future State. With regard to the first, 
we shall only observe that the argument is chiefly directed to the 3 
overthrow of the Divinity of our blessed Lord. This worthy : 
feat is accomplished, not by quotations from the ‘‘ sacred records ” 
(unless, indeed, we except five passages,* which may prove the 
humanity of the Son of Man without disproving the Divinity of 
the Son of God), but by assertions, the value of and credit due to 
which may be ascertained by the extract we are about to cite. 
Miss Martineau seems to fear that the Apostolic Benedictions and 
Salutations might be produced from their Epistles as irrefragable i 
1a proofs of the Divinity of Jesus Christ, She then quotes one of j 
it the apostles as maintaining her own view; and to get rid of the 


* John, viii, 28, 29; John, vii. 16,17 Luke, xxii. 28, 29, 50; Philip, ii. 5—11 ; 
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trouble, or perhaps the exposure, owe TH upon a quotation of the 
other apostles, she boldly asserts as follows :— 


“ Jude addresses his Epistle to the Christians as to men ‘sanctified by 
God the Father ;’ and in almost every apostolic benediction and saluta- 
fion we find the work of sanctification as well as of -grace ascribed to the 
Father. But it is more sarisractory as well as Easy to appeal to the 
whole body of the sacred writings (which we confidently do), than to 
separate passages for proof that God the Father is the a origmator of 
every work of nature and of grace; that as winds are his messengers, 
and flaming fires his ministers in the world of matter,—righteous men, 
prophets, apostles, and above all, Christ, the Holy One, are his agents in 
the administration of the spiritual world, and the establishment of the 
dispensation of grace."’"—p. 13. 

Does Miss Martineau expect that her dictum will be received 
with implicit credit, and that her statements will be admitted 
without inquiry? Was this unequalled falsehood promulgated, 
with all the air of conscious truth, to stifle investigation? We, 
at least, have ventured to examine, once or twice in the course of 
our remarks, the averments of this fair but uncandid writer—and 
again we are sceptical ; and again we shall find and prove incon- 
testibly, the wse of inquiry and investigation. In the forms 
of “apostolic benediction and salutation,” there are* EIGHTEEN 
instances in which Christ’s name is associated with that of God the 
Father—out of that eighteen there are Two in which Christ's 
name, so associated, is placed before that of God the Father ;— 
and there are TEN instances in which Christ’s name stands alone, 
dissociated, and independent. We beg to ask Miss Martineau 
what she has to place against this array? we beg to ask her how 
many texts, besides the one she has adduced, can be “ brought 
into court” to substantiate the allegation “ that in almost every 
apostolical benediction and salutation, the work of sanctification, 
as well as of grace, is ascribed to the Father ;” i.e. of course “to 
the Father” distinguished from Christ? ‘ Peradventure there 
shall” be “five” such texts; and we do not think that there 
is a sixth, but what are they when the argument is as to nu- 
merical force,—What are they among so many !—what are five 
against eight-and-twenty? We need hardly add that we are 
not arguing against the ascription of the work of sanctifica- 
tion primarily to God the Father, “ the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift,” but against the gross misstatement contained 


* Rom. c.i. v.7; t Cor, c.i.v.3; 2Cor.c.i.v.3; 2 Cor. c. xiii, v. 14 The name 
of Christ first ; Gal.c.i. v.35; Eph.c.i. v.23; Eph.c. vi. v.23; Phil. c.i, v. @; Col, 
c.i. v.23; 1 Thess.c.i. v.13; 2Thess.c.i.v.2; 2 Thess. c.ii. v. 16,17. Name of 
Christ first; 1 Tim. c.i.v. 2; 2 Tim. c.ii.v.2; Titus,c.i.v.4; Phil. ci. 
2 Pet. c.i. v. 2; 2John, c. i. v. 3. 

+ Philipp. c. iv. v. 23; Rom. c. xvi. v. 20; Rom. c. xvi. v. 24; 1 Cor. c. xvi. v, 23; 
Gal. c. vi. v. 18; 1 Thess. c. v. v.28; Thess. c. iii, v. 18; Tim, c. iv. 2%; Phi- 
lem. c. i. v. 25; Rev. c. ii. v. 21. 
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im the extract. We leave this as a specimen of the mode in 
which, throughout these libels upon the truth of Christianity, 
the Holy Scriptures are deliberately falsified and misinterpreted. 
As we cannot accuse Miss Martineau of ignorance of the trath, 
and cannot believe that she did not know the fact that “ almost 
every apostolic benediction and salutation” would overthrow 
instead of support her case, we agree with her that it is “‘ more 
EASY to appeal to the whole body” of the Scriptures, “ than fo 
separate passages for proof” of her dogma, especially in the pre- 
sent instance. But whether such a course is “ more satisfactory” 
to Catholics, or any persons endued with sense, except to herself 
and the ‘* Unitarian Association,” is, perhaps, a moot point. But 
the ditle of the work ought to decide the question. “Tine Essen- 
tial Faith of the Universal Church deduced from the Sacred 
Records,” should be proved by liberal quotations and references to 
“ passages” in those records. But when we find the very point 
assumed which has to be proved, and an universal conclusion 
arrived at without an induction of particulars, we conceive that 
such an argument is absolutely worthless, and that the “ dill” 
must be “ rejected,” or the preamble amended, inasmuch as there 
is no connection between them. 

On the second division of the argument, viz. “The Unlimited 
Nature of Redemption by Christ,” we shall offer but little 
remark, The whole subject is considered in a moral, but not 
scriptural, light. Every man ts represented at full liberty to 
accept or reject the Gospel, without hazarding, in the latter case, 
the condemnation of his soul. 


“To the enjoyment of the blessings of the Gospel no alternative 
could be opposed but their non-possession ; to the remission of sins, but 
their retention ; to justification, but condemnation under the law. But 
it does not follow that when these terms are shifted from their original 
use, and accommodated to a subject to which they do not naturally be- 
long, they should be still opposed to each other, no others being allowed 
to intervene. If it be generally agreed to understand by Salvation a 
state of owe bliss after death, it is well: but if any man then choose 
to transfer the term Perdition from meaning the loss of the privileges of 
Christianity to the loss of the happiness of heaven and a consequent 
subjection to the pains of hell, he goes further than the customary use 
of Saleen allows, further than reason can sanction, and much further 


astray from a true theology than he can at present estimate, or can here- 
after sufficiently deplore.” —p. 29. 

We do uot pretend to argue with one whose judgment is so 
thoroughly blmded by prejudice, as to be guilty of the preposter- 
ous reasoning in this passage. We however place it on record, 
in fairness to the Unitarians, as it declares their belief as to the 
consequences of accepting or rejecting Christianity. 
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We now arrive at the subject of “ a Future State,” which is the 
third division of the essay, and which comprehends, after declaring 
what the state is, the doctrines of sacrifice, mediation, and iuter- 
cession, the Roman Catholic sacraments, power of absolution, 
and public ministry, &c. On all of which topics, the arguments are 
as clear and convincing as those on which we have animadverted. 
Lest we should seem to be uncandid, we shall select a passage 
in which the opinions of the writer are unequivocally set forth, 
and in which is contained, as we think we shall be able to show, 
as strong an argument against Miss Martineau’s qualifications as 
a reasoner, upon theological subjects at least, as any which her 
enemies can advance. ‘The following extract, therefore, is a spe- 
cimen of the Unitarian belief on the question of future punish- 
ment, and of the mode by which the rationalists explain a diffi- 
culty—a difficulty that is of their own creation. The fact of a 
future life is proved from the resurrection of our Lord, of which 
we have complete evidence. ‘The way is then prepared by the 
authoress for the dogma of the non-eternity of future punishment, 
by the assertion that “ possessing it,” (the evidence of Christ’s 
and our own resurrection,) 

“‘ It is of comparatively little importance how widely men differ in 
their speculations as to the fime and mode in which the future life shall 
succeed to the present, and as to the nature of the rewards and pumsh- 
ments which shall follow their probation.” 


So little light is possessed, we are told, on the nature of future 
punishment, that every individual may ‘‘ fairly” be left to exercise 
his imagination upon it. The extent—the duration of the punish- 
ment—may be ascertained. 


“ But of the duration of the evil, we believe ourselves so far quali- 
fied to judge, as to anticipate that it will not be eternal. 

‘Our reasons for thus determining are various, It is, in the first 

lace, utlerly inconceivable that God should appoint to any individual of 
his creatures 2 lot in which misery predominates over happiness. Our 
belicf in the Divine prescience requires that we suppose the fate of every 
man to be ordained from the beginning. Our faith in the Divine mercy 
apni that we should expect an overbalance of good in the existence 
of every being thus ordained ; and that in no case can the punishment 
be disproportionate to the offence. Our faith in the Divine benevolence 
inspires a conviction that all evil is to be made subsidiary to goad, and 
that therefore all punishment must be corrective, all suffering remedial. 
Thus far the light of nature teaches us to anticipate the final restitu- 
tion of simners. 

“ It is confirmed by revelation,—by every passage of thef sacred re« 
cords which represents God as a tender Father to all the human race, 
as just and good, as incapable of being ‘ for ever,’ or of taking 
pleasure in the punishment of the wilelcames chastising in mercy, 
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for corrective purposes. It is confirmed by every passage which de- 
scribes the good brought into the world by Christ as overbalancing the 
evil produced by the introduction of sin and death. It is confirmed 
by every passage which prophetically announces the triumph of the 
Gospel over all adverse powers,—death, sin, and sorrow. Above all, 
it is confirmed by the whole tenour of the preachings and writings of 
the Saviour and his followers,—by the spirit of boundless benevolence, 
of joyful faith, of exulting hope, which is every where blended with 
their emphatic warnings of the perils of sin, and their mournful regret 
for the infatuation of sinners. It appears to us that against all this 
—_ of evidence on the one side, little or none can be adduced on the 
other. 

“ That which is brought forward most frequently and with the most 
show of reason is the expressions commonly translated everlasting, 
and which are applied both to the future happiness of the righteous 
and misery of the wicked. These terms (which are much less fre- 
quently applied to a future state than is commonly ms peg do not 
invariably signify ‘everlasting’ and ‘eternal,’ as is evident from there 
being applied to various institutions and states which have alread 
come to an end and passed away: as to the covenant~with Abraham, 
which is declared to have been long since annulled; to the priesthood 
of Aaron, of which no vestiges remain; and to the flames of Gehenna, 
which have been quenched for ages. The strictly correct rendering 
of the terms in these cases is permanent, continual, lasting, and not ab- 
solutely eternal. 

“In order to reconcile the terms as usually rendered with the attribute 
of Divine justice, some Christians have imagined that the limited punish- 
ment of the wicked will be followed by immediate destruction; but this 
supposition leaves the difficulty where it was before, and is besides des- 
titute of all support from reason or Scripture; as it is incompatible 
with the character of the Divine dispensations that punishment should 
be ap yointed for any but corrective purposes, or that sin and sorrow 
should triumph in the annihilation of any individual of God’s creatures, 

“If we are asked why then we firmly believe in the immortality of the 
righteous? we reply, that we found our faith on much better evidence 
than the use of the terms we have now been considering. We believe 
it, because the happiness of the creature is the fulfilment of the ends 
of creation and providence; because happiness is an eternal principle, 
while misery is only a temporary influence ; and because it would argue 
imperfection in the Deity, if he were either unable or unwilling to pro- 
long a holy and blissful existence.” — pp. 33, 34. 


This is the argument of a Aeathen, and not of a Christian, If 
punishment is remedial and not retributive, under the Christian 
dispensation, the Gospel merely propounds what the Pagans be- 
lieved. We make no apology for transcribing the well-known 
passage which so remarkably illustrates this Unitarian hypothesis. 


“ Quin et supremo quum lumine vita reliquit, 
Non tamen omne malum miseris, nec funditus omnes 
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—— excludunt pestes: penitiisque necesse est 
Multa diu concreta modis inolescere miris. 
Ergo exercentur penis, veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt.” ...... 
Quisque suos patimur manes.”...... 
‘“* Donec longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
JEtherium sensum, atque aurai simplicis ignem.” 
#neid. vi. line 710. 


We congratulate Miss Martineau on her “ holy alliance.” 
We will notice presently the general and cursory appeal to Serip- 
ture, but will now close with the argument founded on the light 
of nature. It will be observed that, although the attributes of 

enevolence, Mercy and Prescience, ave recognised, no reference 
is made to that of Justice, which surely is no less essential than 
those enumerated to the perfection of the Deity, and which, we 
humbly conceive, might have assisted Miss Martineau in the so- 
lution of her problem. If Mercy confers a blessing dispropor- 
tioned immeasurably to the desert of the receiver, surely then no 
impeachment can lie against the Almighty, if Justice inflicts a 
punishment not more disproportionate to the offence. If the 
penitent gains salvation, the impenitent, justly, receives damna- 
tion. But it is not to this point that our attention has been espe- 
cially directed. ‘The whole argument of a reasoner, of one who 
is illuminated by the “ light of nature’—turns upon this—that 
such a thing is utterly inconceivable and therefore to be dis- 
believed. Revelation declares a fact, inconceivable to the dis- 
ciple of natural religion, which fact is therefore incredible, And 
is it then come to this—that we are to reject that which is be- 
yond our reason?” How then shall we believe the facts of “ Natural 
Religion?” How far will the “ light of nature” guide us through the 
darkness and obscurity which shroud our first steps in the Ma- 
terial World? Let this rationalist explain, if she be able, the 
mode of her own existence;—let her trace, if she be able, the de- 
licate link which connects the body with the soul ;—let her tell, 
if she be able, how the mind acts upon the body, so that the hair 
shall grow grey in a night;—let her tell the daws by which the 
limb obeys the will; let her declare how thought and memory are 
influenced by material subjects;—let her go into the field and 
show how the blade of “ grass groweth, or the petal of the flower 
is formed, or the grain springeth up” into the ear of corn;—let 
her—but we have done;—let her explain these things if she can, 
or, if she cannot, disbelieve that they are ;—let her tell us how these 
effects are produced, or if she cannot unravel the myriad mys- 
teries which envelop her natural religion, let her not presume, 
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with any show of reason, to reject the truths of Almighty God 
because forsooth they are “ utterly mconceivable.” Once for all 
we beg to remind her, unless Unitarian tnprovement has laid its 
sacrilegious hands upon the text and robbed it of its: meaning, 
that the Scripture saith <‘ His ways are not as our ways, nor His 
thoughts as our thoughts,” 

The monstrous assertions contained in the passage cited are 
merely the substance of the Unitarian Creed published by Mr. 
Belsham in the year 1798. In the ‘‘ Review of Mr. Wilberforce’s 
Inquiry” Mr. Belsham* declares that none of the beings formed 
“ by a God of love will ever be made eternally miserable.” 
The wicked will, indeed, rise again, he admits—and rise to suf- 
fering. But since “ God would act unjustly” in inflicting “ eternal 
misery for temporary crimes—the sufferings of the wicked can be 
but remedial,” &Xc. &c. This scheme (as nearly allied to the 
Popish notion of Purgatory as may be) may communicate “ con- 
fidence and tranquillity” to the “ enlightened believer,” as Mr, 
Belsham maintains ; but will also communicate, says Dr. Magee, 
“a hardened and fearless security to the ampentient offender.” We 
agree with Mr. Belsham that his doctrine, viz. that future punish- 
ment is only temporary and remedial, will communicate to the 
“believer” a certain “ confidence and tranquillity,’—a confidence 
that is unscriptural and impious, a tranquillity that is unchristian 
and fatal. And we agree with Dr. Magee, that the “ impenitent 
offender” will derive from it “ a hardened and fearless security” 
ruinous for ever to both body and soul. Miss Martineau is fear- 
ful that her heathenish scheme bears “ a wonderful likeness” to 
the errors of the church which she is attacking. 


This doctrine,—of the limited and corrective nature of future 
punishment,—is often likened, by those who disbelieve and disapprove it, 
to the Catholic doctrine of purgatory ; a likeness which Catholics and 
Unitarians are perhaps equally unwilling to admit, though the latter 
have little doubt that the belief in purgatory is a corruption of the 
genuine doctrine as they hold it now.”—p. 35. 


We pledge ourselves to the fact, that the whole of her argu- 
ment disproves merely the Papistical tenet, without in the slightest 
degree answering the charge made against herself. We have 
only to add that Miss Martineau is correct when she says that the 
different words translated “ everlasting” do Nort always mean 
strictly “eternal.” But when she argues that everlasting hap- 
piness is the portion of the virtuous, and temporary punishment 
the lot of the wicked—and that the Scriptures do not sanction 
“the fearful collocation of the terms”—eternal happiness and 


* See Magee, vol. ii, p. 348. 
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eternal woe—we are, as usual, diametrically opposed to her. We 
will refer her, even at the hazard of being told that the passage is 
“* extensively interpolated,” to “ the record of the covenant,” as she 
terms the Holy Scriptures, and we will defy Unitarian ingenuity, 
let it shuffle as it will, to evade the conclusion inevitably to be 
drawn from c. 25, v. 46, of St. Matthew’s Gospel. “ Ka} 
demersdoovras obros bis aldviovy ds 88 bis 
Is this, or is it not a “ collocation of terms,” of “ everlasti 
life,” and of “ everlasting punishment?” Let the mighty che- 
mists bring bither their crucible, and try these words by every 
test they please; and the result of the process to the present 
argument can only be that,—despite the justice or Injustice of 
the Divine dispensation—despite the puny efforts of a weak, and 
blinded, and finite understanding—as there is a revelation of 
eternal happiness, so also there is of eternal punishment, | 

Having already exceeded our limits, we hasten to conclude our 
article. But we cannot altogether omit to make a very few obser- 
vations on the Essay addressed to the Jews. | 

That an Unitarian should fail signally in converting the Jew, 
must be evident, we think, when we recollect what the tenets of 
Unitarians are upon the particular points likely to influence the 
judgment of the Jew. A denial that the Messiah is aught else 
but a “mere man” is the grand stumbling block, and rock of 
offence, in the way of the first advance. Add to this the mis- 
interpretation of prophecy, which is the necessary consequencé 
of the dogmas of the “simple humanily,” and another insur- 
mountable obstacle is thrown up. On the contrary, teach and 
prove the Divinity of the Messiah by the Jewish prophecies, 
which are a dead letter when applied to a “ mere man,” but are 
indeed “ lively oracles” when referred to “ the Son of God,”— 
teach and prove that the Almighty God, the Eternal 1 AM, The 
God of Abraham, is He who left the glory of heaven to redeem 
the Jew—teach and prove that the Judaic rites and ceremonies 
were ordained from the beginning only to endure until the Incar- 
nation of Jehovah—and that Israel was preserved, not only. or 
especially that “the true God might be known to the human race at 
large,” but also that the faith in the Saviour might be preserved, 
teach and prove, we say, what Judaism and the Gospel really are, 
not what the sceptical and short-sighted Unitarian assumes them 
to be, and the only door is opened, under divine blessing, for the 
return of God’s ancient flock to the fold of the Great Shepherd, 
the only convincing testimony is afforded that the law has au- 
swered its ends, has been fulfilled by the advent, and is merged in 
the dispensation, of Him, who “ in the beginning was with God, 
and was God.” 
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The great object of the present Essay seems to be to show 
that the Jews were always ceremonial Unitarians, and that, if 
converted, they must become spiritual Unitarians; no longer 
looking for temporal rewards, no longer seeking to gain the 
Divine favour by Atonement, but relying altogether upon repen- 
tance. The Law, we are told, had nothing to do with training 
the people of Israel gradually to the knowledge of a Saviour but 
merely was of use to distinguish Jew from Gentile and to 

reserve alive the truth of the unity and moral government of 

od. 


«€ The Law was perfect in as far as it had a full capacity of attaining 
its ends, which were to separate the Hebrews from the idolatrous na- 
tions around them, and to make them the preceptors of the whole 
human race in the great truths, that God is One and the spiritual Ruler 
of mankind,” 


We do not comment on this extract, which conveys a part of the 
truth, but not the whole—but we submit that such a representa- 
tion of the Law will but confirm the Jew in Judaism. 

That this Essay is remarkable for its inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions, we proceed to show. 


“ Nor were the sanctions of the Law less wisely ordained than its 
nature. These sanctions were sensible and immediate rewards and pu- 
nishments. A people insufficiently practised in obedience to form a 
notion or a rule of systematic duty, required of course an immediate and 
perpetual impulse to obedience.""—p. 13. 


This is declared in p. 13. In p, 14, we find the following. 


“* By the occasional delay of punishment, and the declared possibility 
of escaping it by repentance and atonement, the people were convinced 
of the long-suffering and mercy of God, as well as of his justice.” 


And in p. 15, we are informed, that, by “ the occasional dela 
of the retribution,” the people were “ taught to look forward.” i 
is not our purpose to inquire into the validity of the respective 
arguments, but simply to contrast them—and thus to leave the 
inference open as to the reliance fit to be placed in such a rea- 
soner. 

In p. 15, Miss Martineau writes that the Jews, “ from” (being) 
a ignorant and barbarous in comparison with some heathen na- 
tions, became not only a spectacle but a guide to the rest of the 
world, from their remarkable superiority in wisdom and piety. 
What then,” she continues, “ can be clearer than that the design 
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of God in his dealings with the Hebrew nation was to enlarge 

and improve the mind of the human race, by means of the pecu- 

liar dispensation with which he favoured his chosen people?” 
But in p, 16, we read— 


“‘ Though as a nation their advancement was unprecedented, their 
attainments were rivalled by individuals among the heathens ; ‘but'this 
fact only furnishes a new evidence of the objects and the power of reve+ 
lation, since such instances were few and uninfluential. A: philosopher 
arose here and there among pagan nations who had attained to the con- 
ception of the Divine unity and even of a future life ; who had, in fact, 
equalled the wisest of the Israelites in spiritual discernment.” 


If the design of the Almighty God were to reveal certain 
truths to the Jews (which, without such revelation they could.not 
know), and through the Jews to instruct the human race—how 
comes it to pass that any individuals among the pagans could, 
without revelation, “ rival” the Jews in the attainment of those 
truths, nay, could “ equal the wisest of the Israelites in spiritual 
discernment ?” How comes this to pass, we repeat? We would 
leave Miss Martineau to unravel the mystery, to explain the con- 
tradiction ; but, at the hazard of the imputation of illiberality be- 
ing thrown against us, we will take the trouble upon ourselves, 
and solve the riddle by the answer, that this comes to pass, be- 
cause it comports with the Unitarian scheme to raise human rea- 
son to a par with Divine Revelation; to weaken the influence of 
the latter by an insinuation that the former could of itself “ rival” 
the attainments of the people whom God himself, by an especial 
interposition, instructed. It was wise to say that the “ race” of 

agans did not attain to this equality with the wisest of the 
Feraclites because the degradation of Revelation would other- 
wise have been too palpable. But the effect is the same as to 
the fact, when this knowledge is said to have been arrived at by 
‘a philosopher here and there ;’—the degradation of Revelation 
and the exaltation of human reason ‘are equally effected without 
the appearance of doing it. , 

If we should appear to wrest the above extract from its true 
and legitimate meaning, we think the following will confirm our 
comment, 


“ It is only necessary to premise, that in all ages of the world God 
has communicated with man by various methods ;—with the prophets 
of your nation, by a miraculous voice ; with the people, by supernatural 
signs ; and in an equal degree with all nations by the course of Provi- 
denice, or what is frequently called the voice of Nature. A clear revela- 

NO. XXVIII.—JULY, 1833. o 
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tion of his will is afforded in those writtea records which have been 
formed in consequence of his peculiar communications with your pro- 
hets and sages ; but the other indications of his will which are afforded . 
ey the course of events are no less clear and decisive than those which 
were given miraculously by visible and audible signs. ‘The solution of 
our inquiries into His designs may therefore be gained with as much 
precision from the language of events as the language of men: with 
equal confidence, in as far as both are the appointed exponents of the 
Divine will ; with greater confidence, inasmuch as the events constitute 


the revelation, while the sacred books are only the record of the revela- 
tion.” 


“ No set of circumstances” in the Jewish history “ is mofe 
interesting” than that by which the Jews “ were frained to the 
expectation of a future life."—p. 22. In the very next page it is 
declared that ‘ the belief in a future state is prevalent in every 
nation in the world ;” so that “ training” was necessary for the 
Jews; but “ every nation in the world” could gain the same 
knowledge without such “ we, Truly the “ interesting set 
of circumstances” which “ trained” the Jews was therefore some- 
what superfluous, But let us not too hastily credit the assertion 
that “ every nation in the world” believes this doctrine. In ten 
lines more it is asserted that the influence of the belief in a future 
state is so incalculably powerful on the “ literature,” “ laws,” 
“and customs of nations” as to afford “ a strong general presump- 
tion, that where the national records bear no trace of the doctrine, 
the doctrine is not known !” so that “ every nation in the world” 
believes the doctrine, and yet no nation believes it unless the 
national records bear traces of it. Again: itimay be impossible to 
Six the date of the reception of this great doctrine among your 
people,” but yet the Jews are informed that “ it is equally clear, 
that after their return from the captivity, they not only had a dis- 
tinct notion o 4 this doctrine, but that their conception of it was far 
superior to that of the most enlightened nations.” So that first, 
the date of the knowledge of the doctrine cannot ssibly be fixed, 
and secondly, the captivity is fixed as the date! ew be it care- 
fully remembered, that all the world was instructed through the 
medium of the Jews: that this tractate ts intended to show, as 
the title of it says, ‘ Providence manifested through Israel. 7 
Simple men would therefore imagine that the authoress would 
point out the great and remarkable facts of Jewish history as 
bearing upon this purpose—would set forth the leading doctrines 
as originating from Israel and spreading thence among the hea- 
then, But what do we read, p. 257 “ It was probably hy inter- 
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course with their Persian conquerors, with the Chaldeans, and the 
disciples of the Greek | preg ak that the bulk of the nation be- 
came familiarized with the heathen doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul; and, comparing it with their previous conceptions, und 
with the ambiguities of their records, became able to confirm 
and exait their faith in a future state of retribution.” In ps 15 we 
were told, that ‘ ¢o the race (the bulk of the nation) it mattered 
dittde what the philosophers thought about a future state :” and hefe 
we are told that it was “ by intercourse with the diseiples of the 
Greek philosophy” that a familiar knowledge of it was communi 
cated to the “ bulk of the nation!!! With one more instance we 
will conclude our notice of the inconsistencies of the arguments: 
In p. 24, the following words occur: ‘‘ Whether or not they (the 
Jews) were the first to attain the notion (of a future life), when it 
was formed, it was more pure than any which prevailed elsewhere, 
It was not, like that of the heathen, vague and vacillating, attended 
with fancies as various as the imaginations from which they sprang, 
As far as your nation believed in a future state, they believed in it 
as a state of proper retribution, and their faith became a principle 
of action.” Fre the pen could be dry which traced these words, 
we find in the following page, 


“ It cannot be disputed, however, nor can the fact be too carefully 
borne in mind, that the belief, whenever and however originated ‘and 
cherished, still remained indistinct, partial, and variable.” 


With this mighty perplexity of contradictions the authoress 
must be, we apprehend, as much bewildered as her readers, and 
must be tempted,—when the passages afe placed in tolerably 
strong contrast,—almost to deny her own statetnents. Slie is at 
full liberty to “ rescind her vote,” But let her not for the future 
claim credit, at all events, for consistency :—‘ Litera scripta 
manet.” 

Fully aware of the tedious length of our remarks, we cannot 
yet resist to méntion one or two facts contained in this 
Essay. [hn p. 23, Miss Martineau says, that “ the early Hebrew 
records bear no” traces of the notion of a future life; and in p. 25, 
that the “ expressions respecting death in the Book of Job” are 
“« desponding.” ‘These assertions are hazarded for the sake of 


inaintaining her position that the Jews became familiatized with 

the doctrine only at the time of the Captivity; thus, as we have 

remarked, in opposition to her own scheme, making the Jews not 

“alight to lighten the Gentiles,” but recipients of & reflected 

light from them. But how could she venture, in the face of that 
0 @ 
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well-known passage in Job, c. xix. v. 25, 26, 27, and (to mention 
no other instances) in the face also of St. Paul’s declaration of 
the firm and stedfast belief of the Patriarchs in a future life, in 
Hebr. c. 11.,in which he speaks of them as confessing that they 
were strangers and pilgrims,—how could she venture to expect 
that the, Jews, of all persons, tenacious to a degree of the anti- 
quity of their faith in a future life, and jealous equally of the 
ientiles—should pay even a momentary heed to her?—how 
could she venture to put forth statements that must be immedi- 
ately disproved ¢ 
The whole argument from prophecy is rendered worse than 
useless by the Unitarian denial of the Divinity of the Messiah. 
We give one instance of remarkable and hardy perversion of the 
fact of the mode in which Christ performed his miracles. In 
. 38 she speaks of “ Jesus, who promised health to the sick and 
food to the hungry, in the name of the Lord.” By which misre- 
presentation she calls upon the Jews to recognize Christ, be- 
cause in the Law (Deut. xviii) they were to attend to any prophet 
who performed a miracle in the name of the Lord. It is super- 
fluous, perhaps, to add, that of course by such a method the 
proper authority of our Lord is altogether thrown aside. In p. 39 
it is asserted— 


‘The offences which were given to the rulers and teachers of the 
people arose, not so much from the explanation of his views which Jesus 
gave in his discourses, as trom actions which were thought to indicate 
contempt of the Law, and a presumptuous pretension to Divine power,” 


—in defiance of the manifold passages of the Gospels, which re- 
present our Saviour as offending the Jews—not so much by his 
actions—uas by h a words and arguments, in which “ he made 
Himself God.” ‘Take the following: John, viii. v. 48, to the end 
of the chapter; John, c. 10, v. 30, “31, 32, 32. 

Miss Martineau, p. 47, quotes the interview with the woman 
of Samaria, but neglects any notice of the Samaritan’s acknow- 
ledgment that he was “ the Saviour of the world.” In page 53, 
we hear that 


* The only doctrine taught by the new dispensation is a future life of 
retribution ; and its purpose is to be a sanction to the higher moral sys- 
tem introduced by Jesus. All other doctrines, admitted, supposed, or 
incidentally taught in the Gospel, however TRUE, however gp 5c form 
no part of the Gospel; they were, or might have been, developed by 
natural means.” 


We offer no remark on this extract. We give it as a specimen 
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of the arguments which Miss Martineau thinks may persuade the 


Jews to embrace Christianity. But “Credat Judeus—non ego.” 
In p. 63, we find that 


“His reign began with the exercise of his extraordinary powers, and 
closed when that exertion became no longer necessary ; when the first 
covenant was ended by the destruction of the holy city and temple, when 
signs and wonders ceased, and Christianity had spread sufficiently to 
make its way by natural means alone.” 


Thus Christ’s mission did not terminate with his life—nay, he 
was a King for some years, according to Miss Martineau; who 
surely is hereby creating an unnecessary stumbling-block in the 
way of the “ simple humanity.” 


The “four questions of Orobio”—a Spanish Jew, who, we 
learn (not from Migs Martineau), denied Judaism and pretended 
Catholicism, but again recanted, returned to Judaism, and held a 
discussion with Limborch, in which discussion Orobio, according 
to Miss Martineau, baffled and defeated his antagonist (Biog. 
Dict., art. Orobio),—the “ four questions” of this Orobio are 
brought forward for the purpose of showing that Faith in the 
Messiah is not declared in Scripture necessary to Salvation ; that 
eternal damnation is not the consequence of rejecting the Messiah; 
and the Mosaic dispensation is not typical of the Christian 
scheme. Miss Martineau allows that the Jews were dispersed 
abroad for their rejection of the Messiah, but 


“The plain answer to Orobio's question therefore is, that your ever- 
lasting salvation is nowhere said to depend on belief of any kind. As 
for the rest, it merely amounts to this,—that you will not possess the 
grace of the Gospel as long as you reject it.”—p. 69. 


In p.70 she says that Jesus declared that the happiness and 
misery respectively of those who accepted and those who rejected 
Him was contrasted in a marked manner, She then quotes in 
confirmation Luke, c. xiii. v. 28, 29; and Matt. xxi. from the 
20th verse to the 38th inclusive; with the exception, however, of 
the 33d verse, which of course is omitted only because it is irre- 
levant to the argument. Will it be believed that the verse omitted 
is this—‘ Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, HOW CAN YE 
ESCAPE THE DAMNATION OF HELL?” The omission of this 
verse is the best answer to the argument, as to eternal life depend- 
ing upon the reception of the Messiah, that can be found; and 
such, no doubtgMiss Martineau considers it. As she is anxious 
for truth, she cah but thank us for restoring this verse to its proper 
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= im her quotation and memory. St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
lebrews is a desperate puzzle to Miss Martineau on the subject 
of the typical nature of the Jewish law and ceremonial. She is, 
however, a bold rider: if she cannot take the fences fairly, she 
rides at them, through them—adopts any and all means not to be 
“ thrown out.” ‘If our illustration be not irreverent, it describes 
Miss Martineau’s assertions on the point to which our attention 
is now drawn. She attempts to get rid of the difficulty caused 
by St. Paul’s application of the Mosaic terms and ceremonies to 
our blessed Lord and His Gospel, by explaining (p. 74) that St. 
Paul was “ learned;” that his “ imagination was vivid ;” that “his 
mind was possessed with the imagery natural to one who had 
studied the Law ;”—and therefore, and because he was writing to 
Jews, all his elaborate arguments on this subject are merely 
flowers of rhetoric, and intended to illustrate, “in every possible 
way,” the Unitarian notion of “ the mission, death, and doctrine 
of Christ, and the appointed destination of the Gospel.” 


* But since no imagination can frame these allegories, references, and 
analogies into a consistent system; since the figures are perpetually 
shifted, and the imagery utterly irreconcileable in its different parts,—it 
is clear that no typical system was meant to be shown forth by the writer, 
or could have been supposed by his best-informed, that is, by his He- 
brew readers. No one analogy holds throughout ; and those which 
relate to the death of Christ are above all various; as he is represented 
sometimes as the sacrifice offered, sometimes as the priest who offered 
sacrifice, sometimes as the high-priest who entered the Holy of Hollies ; 
and again, as the veil of the sanctuary; and again, as the successor of 
Moses, offering a second and better covenant. But it is useless to point 
out this delusion —of a typical mode of interpretation—to you, who never 
have been and never will be deluded by it.""—p. 75. 


Nothing is farther from us than to waste time by entering into 
the argument on this topic—which to us is so written in letters 
of light, as that they who run mayread. But we cannot help re- 
freshing Miss Martineau’s memory with the fact that both S¢. 
John and Si. Peter, who are described in the book of the Acts 
of the Apostles as ‘ ignorant and unlearned men,” made use 
of the same sadly-contradictory analogy as she charges to the ac- 


count of St, Paul’s learning, vivid imagination, and long study of 


the Law! St. Peter, recording our blessed Lord to be both “ the 
Lamb” and “ the Shepherd,” and Saint John also,—1 Pet. c. 1, 
v.19. John, c. 10, v. 11. Rev. c.5,v. 8. We shall only add, 
that Miss Martineau, at the end of the essay, describing the 
blessings of Christianity and the hope it inspires, quotes, very ap- 
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positely we admit, St. Paul’s account of himself, in Philip, c. iii, 
v. 3 to 14, but omits, “ secundum artem,” the remainder of the 
chapter, which, as may be seen, is confirmatory of her argument. 
The two concluding verses contain, however, plain and direct 
testimony and proof of the Divinity of Our Saviour Jesus Christ, 

We must omit all notice of the Essay addressed to the Ma- 
hometans—and of the Traditions of Palestine—both of which 
are writen in a style different from the other works, and with 
phraseology remarkably pedantic and affected. 

Our ungrateful task is closed, We might speak in high terms 
of the talent and power of writing displayed in all these produc- 
tions, But feeling that such seductive charms are likely to mislead 
and captivate the judgment, and are, in truth, too facile channels 
for the conveyance of highly dangerous and irreligious principles, 
we are, therefore, silent, when we would otherwise gladly bestow 
eulogy and commendation, 

We know not whether Miss Martineau will thank us for what 
we are about to say; but still we in some degree excuse her for 
these publications, because we are willing to think that the opi- 
nions contained in them are more the opinions of those “ ABLE 
TEACHERS,” Messrs, Fox and Co., under whose “ guidance” she 
has been trained up, than of herself. It seems to us not impro- 
bable that a writer possessing the extensive powers of our au- 
thoress could be made a very profitable instrument for the pro- 
pagation of the wildest Unitarianism. Be this, however, as it 
may, no small share of blame must for ever attach to one who 
abuses extraordinary advantages to unworthy purposes, Others 
have advised Miss Martineau, we believe, to destroy all her 
semen yey We will advise her to keep them constantly before 

er eyes, to look into them “ veluti in speculum,” and detecting, 
as she must detect, the thousand flaws-and the constant perver- 
sion of fact and truth, for which no beauty of language, or grace 
of composition, can atone, to amend, with sincerity, the error of 
her ways. Her industry and perseverance ought to be employed 
on subjects more suitable to her sphere of action, and more pro- 
fitable to mankind. 
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Art. LX.—17ravels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion. 
With Notes and Illustrations by the Editor of “ Captain Rock's 
Memoirs.” 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. London: Longman & Co. 


To examine these volumes thoroughly would be, in truth, no less 
a task than to concentrate their essence from the innumerable 
Tomes which have been written in controversy between the 
Romish and the Reformed Churches. A bolder attempt than 
they exhibit has seldom been made to offer ex parte evidence as a 
fair statement of general argument. Positions which have been 
refuted, more often than we have leisure to recount, are here 
advanced afresh, as if they were still virgin and intact—as if they 
were now springing forth from the brain of their Parent, for the 
first time, armed in complete mail, which no steel is able to pene- 
trate. ‘The hundred forked and venomous tongues which we 
vainly believed had been repeatedly silenced by the amputation of 
the jaws within which they quivered, are here again brandished 
and sibilant ; and the Giant whose bed has long been in the dust, 
starts up from it anew, if not as vigorous, certainly as big, burly, 
and inflated, as he showed himself before any of his falls. ‘The 
times are plainly gone when a man would die if his head were off. 
Like one of the enchanted creations in Ariosto, he picks it up 
again as it rolls before him, and clapping it, no matter where, 
whether under his arm, or upon its widowed shoulders, he re- 
sumes at least the offensiveness of his former vitality : 


* Vetus atque antiqua simultas, 
Immortale odium, et nunquam sanabile culnus.” 


The framework upon which the present attack on the Reformed 
Faith is constructed is eminently simple. A young Papist in 
Trinity College, Dublin, upon receiving intelligence that the Royal 
Assent had been given to the Bill for the Relief of the Roman 
Catholics, is represented as feeling a very Irish propensity imme- 
diately to turn Protestant ; and forthwith commences an exami- 
nation of the groundwork of his Faith, the results of which form 
the staple of the following pages. His mind being, as might be 
expected, altogether a tabu/a rasa on matters of Religion, was 
exposed, during the first stages of inquiry, to not a few impres- 
sions of surprise. He learned in the very outset, with astonish- 
ment, in which we also sincerely participate, that one of the chief 
“ Apostolical writers” of the first century was “a Pope ;” that St. 
Clement, third Bishop of Rome, was ordained by St. Peter; and 
that ‘‘even in those simple unpolemic times, when the active 


exercise of authority could be little called for, the jurisdiction of 
the See of Peter was fully acknowledged.” 
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It is by no means worth while to dispute the obscure question 
of the early Romish Episcopal succession ; whether Clement is 
to be placed immediately after St. Peter, or whether Linus and 
even Cletus intervene. That Clement was Bishop of Rome 1s 
certain; that he is the same Clement who is mentioned as a 
fellow-labourer of St. Paul, is highly probable: but that he was 
an “ Apostolical writer,” or a “ Pope,” or that “ the jurisdiction 
of St. Peter was fully acknowledged” in his person,—if by that 
expression it is intended (as we suppose it is intended) to affirm 
that it was a superior jurisdiction over other Sees,—are positions 
altogether untenable. 

There is not any reason for believing that Apestolical founda- 
tion was confined to the See of Rome. Antioch, not less than 
that city, might challenge Peter as her Bishop; Alexandria cleims 
Peter and Mark jointly; in Jerusalem we find James; im Con- 
stantinople Andrew. All Bishops and Pastors who exercise their 
functions to the glory of God are true successors of the Apostles. 
Non Sanctorum filit sunt qui tenent loca Sanctorum, sed qui exer- 
cent opera eorum, was the affirmation of one of our own Sbaitaiss 
and John Husse, in the very teeth of his persecutors at Constance, 
expressed himself yet more pointedly, ‘alin he exclaimed— Papa 
non est verus Petri successor, st vivit moribus contrariis Petro. 

The full acknowledgment of the superior jurisdiction of the 
See of Rome is not indeed argued in the passage before us; but 
we are left to infer it from the following paragraph :— 


“© A schism, or as St. Clement himself describes it, ‘a foul and un- 
holy sedition,’ having broken out in the Church of Corinth, an appeal 
was made to the Church of Rome for its interference and advice, and 
the Epistle which this Holy Father addressed to the Corinthians in 
answer, is confessedly one of the most interesting monuments of eccle- 
siastical literature that have descended to us.”—vol, i. pp. 15, 16. 


The Epistle of the Church of Rome to the Church of Corinth, 
as this Letter should be called rather than the Epistle of Clement, 
is in truth one of the most interesting monuments of Ecclesiastical 
Antiquity ; and to a Protestant it is moreover inexpressibly valu- 
able, as affording a distinct proof of the equal footing upon which 
the two Churches corresponded. If the Bishop of Rome had 
possessed, or even if he had affected to possess, any control over 
the schismatical Church of Corinth, it is not likely that he would 
have adopted the mild and fraternal tone of remonstrance which 
pervades this document. He would not have spoken of the ex- 
cellence and utility of the custom of “ reproving one another ;” but 
armed with authority, and conscious that he was addressing an 
inferior, he would have accompanied his exhortation with some 
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menaces of punishment—some threats of the exercise of offended 
power. 


But if in this Epistle of Clement is found (as the young Papist 
believes) a substantive affirmation of the primacy of the Bishop 
of Rome, in one of those attributed to Ignatius is discovered an 
incontrovertible proof of the corporal presence in the Eucharist. 


In speaking of the Docetw, or Phantasticks, a sect of heretics who 
held that Christ was but in appearance a man—a mere semblance or 
phantasm of bumanity—Ignatius says, ‘ they stay away from the Eu- 
charist and from prayer, because they will not acknowledge the Eucharist 
to be the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, that flesh which suffered for our 
sins. Now when it is considered that the leading doctrine of the 
Docete was that the body assumed by Christ was but apparent, there 
cannot be a doubt that the particular opinion of the orthodox to which 
they opposed themselves was that which held the presence of Christ's 
body in the Eucharist to be real. It is evident a figurative or unsubstan- 
tial presence, such as Protestants maintain, would in no degree have 
offended their anti-corporeal notions; but, on the contrary, indeed, 
would have fallen in with that wholly spiritual view of Christ's nature 
which led these heretics to deny the possibility of his incarnation, 

‘ This perplexing and irresistible proof, on the very threshold of my 
inquiry, ef the existence of such a belief among the orthodox of the 
first century, threw me, I own, into a state of unspeakable amazement. 
I looked at the words again—rubbed my eyes, and again consulted my 
lexicon. But I had made no mistake—there it was in black and white, 
stark staring Popery. I had found language of a similar import re- 
specting the Eucharist in other passages of the same Father—in the 
Epistle to the Philadelphians, and in that also to the Romans. _ But had 
there existed only these notices, his precise opinion upon the subject 
might have been doubtful; and, as in many other cases, where the 
Fathers have happened to express themselves allegorically or obscurely, 
would have remained matter of controversy. But taken, as I have 
already said, with reference to the Docete, and representing the belief 
of those heretics respecting the Eucharist as wholly irreconcilable with 
the creed of the orthodox, this passage in the Epistle to the Smyrnezans 
can admit of but one conclusion, namely, that the orthodox Christians 
of that day saw in the consecrated bread and wine not any mere me- 
morial, representation, type, or emblem—not any such figurative sub- 
stitute for the body of our Lord—but his own real substance corporally 
present and orally manducated.’’—vol. i. pp. 17—20. 


Every body knows that nine out of the fifteen reputed Epistles 
of Ignatius are altogether abandoned as spurious. Of the re- . 
maining six, which are called genuine, that to the Church of 
Smyrna is one of the most suspected; for it would be difficult to 
say what business Ignatius had in the ‘Troad, from which spot it 
is dated, on his way from Antioch to Rome. But granting that 
it really proceeded from the pen to which it is ascribed, every 
Critic who has examined it has agreed as to its manifest corrup- 
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tion; and the words which we suppose are intended to be trans- 
lated above, are not to be found in the body of the Epistle itself 
(if they ever really belonged to it), but must be traced out from 
the IIId. Dialogue of Theodoret: xal mporgopas 
amodéxovrai ‘Their sense also is as follows:—The Here- 
tics who deny the reality of Christ's appearance in the flesh “(admit 
not of Eucharists and oblations, but reject them, because from 
the Eucharist is proved the truth of Christ’s flesh.” Strange in- 
deed is it, as Scultet has remarked before us, that this passa 
should ever be adduced in support of the corporal presence, it 
is plainly no more then an assertion that those who receive the 
Eucharist, a type of Christ’s flesh, believe that Christ was really 
and absolutely incarnate. And such indeed is Tertullian’s argu- 
ment in his [Vth Book against Marcion, who on this point agreed 
with the very Docetw in question, and whom he attacks by the 
following syllogism :—Quod est phantasma figuram capere non 
potest. Atqui Corpus Christi cagut figuram (i.e. panem). Igitur 
Corpus Christi non est phantasma. 

A writer who discovers Transubstantiation asserted in the 
above passage of Ignatius, is not likely to omit noticing one in 
the first Apology of Justin Martyr, which, as it is less explicable, 
is therefore far more to his purpose. Following the steps of Le 
Nourry, he therefore at once claims Justin as an assertor of the 
change in the elements. ‘The Bishop of Lincoln has fairly ac- 
knowledged that “ it is not easy to ascertain precisely what Justin 
meant in this passage ;” but by placing it in apposition with 
another, in the Dialogue with Trypho, in which the bread in the 
Eucharist is stated to be commemorative of the body, and the eup 
of the blood of Christ, he arrives at the just and natural conclu. 
sion, that the capxomomSévros xal is also to 
be understood figuratively. 

The very doubtful question as to what Bishop has been repre- 
sented by Tertullian to have styled himself Pontifex Maximus 
and Episcopus Episcoporum, is without any hesitation decided at 
once by the writer before us in favour of the See of Rome. 
“We find this very title of ‘ Sovereign Pontiff’ given to the Bishop 
of Rome by no less high and ancient an authority than Tertullian.” 
(Note, p.38.) From this statement an unwary reader would sup- 
pose that Tertullian had voluntarily admitted the Primacy of Rome, 
and had addressed the Bishop of that See by titles which implied 
his supremacy. But how stands the case really? ‘Tertullian, in his 
Tract de Pudicitid, notices that he has heard of some Bishop 
who had issued an Ediet under those haughty titles. Audio etiam 
edictum esse propositum et quidem peremptorium, “ Pontifex,” 
scilicet, “ Maximus Episcopus Episcoporum dicit,” &c. It is true 
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that the majority of writers apply this anecdote to Stephen Bishop 
of Rome, although Allix refers it to the Bishop of Carthage. 
But it is not less true that even if the supremacy of Rome were 
asserted, it was not asserted, as the writer before us maintains, 
by the high and ancient authority of Tertullian; but that, on the 
contrary, ‘Tertullian appears to notice it as an unwarrantable act 
of presumption, 

Among the Fathers of the third and fourth centuries, Tertul- 
lian, Origen, Lactantius, Cyprian, Eusebius, Basil, Epiphanius, 
and Chrysostom, are cited as supporters of the authority of Tra- 
dition. We need not do more than follow some of the passages 
upon which the greatest stress appears to be laid; and from the 
right interpretation of which we may venture to believe that not 
one of the Reformers to whose judgment our Church pays any 
deference would have expressed dissent. Who, for instance, can 
doubt the assertion of ‘Tertullian, that the Apostles instructed the 
Churches which they founded, both “ by word of mouth, aid by 
their Epistles?” And if their oral instructions could be now pre- 
sented to us, through channels as pure and and undefiled as those 
which have transmitted the Scriptures, who would hesitate to 
receive them? 

‘* Which truths,” says Eusebius, “ though they be consigned to 
the Sacred Writings, are still in a fuller manner confirmed by the 
‘Traditions of the Catholic Church, which Church is diffused over 
all the Earth. ‘This unwritten Tradition confirms and seals the 
testimonies of the Holy Scriptures.” Surely, by these words 
nothing more is intended than that a rule, perhaps very briefly 
enunciated in Scripture, is sometimes explained more at large by 
illustrations, which Eusebius at the time at which he wrote had 
undoubted means of ascertaining were offered by the authors of 
the Scriptures. If the same proofs remained to us in these days, 
we might feel similar confidence ; and we should not be reluctant 
to admit that the oral glosses and commentaries of the Apostles, 
were seals and testimonies of their written doctrine. 

To the like purpose must be received the declaration of Basil, 
that Tradition and the Scriptures have “an equal efficacy in the 
promotion of piety,’”’—a widely different assertion from that which 
pronounces a belief in each to be equally necessary to salvation ; 
and a very similar principle to that on which our 1Vth Article 
inculcates the reading of the Apocryphal Books “for example of 
life and instruction of manners.” It should be borne in mind, 
also, that every one of the ‘dogmas of the Church,” which Basil 
considers established by Tradition, and which he enumerates in 
another chapter of the same Treatise from which the above words 
are taken, relates to a Ceremony, not to an Article of Faith; viz. 
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the Cross in Baptism, the turning eastward in prayer, the Bene- 
diction of the Bread and Wine in the Eucharist, the consecration 
of the water and the oil in Baptism, and the practice of trine 
immersion. (De Spiritu Sancto, c. 10.) 

“ We must look also to Tradition,” says Epiphanius, “ for all 
things cannot be learned from Scripture.” Here -we are by no 
means told that there is any Article of Faith which cannot be 
derived from Scripture ; nor are we even pressed to do more than 
to look to ‘Tradition; that is, to look to it with respect and reve- 
rence ; since, doubtless, there are numerous minor ordinances and 
directions which the Founder of a Religion does not think worthy 
of committal to a written record; which it may be laudable to 
observe, although they are not absolutely essential ; and which can 
be learned no otherwise than by ‘Tradition. 

The Protestant is indeed far, very far from rejecting or oppos- 

ing all Traditional knowledge. He perceives that much of legend 
and of fable, much that is crude, frivolous, fanciful, and unpro- 
fitable, has been allowed to incorporate itself with that Creed 
which builds with equal confidence upon the sand and upon the 
rock ; and he therefore never raises his superstructure upon any 
other foundation excepting that which he knows beyond a doubt 
that Christ himself has laid. He gives its due honour to Tradition, 
considering it as of human origin, and therefore as admitting a 
free exercise of judgment ; holding Scripture on the other hand to 
be divine, and therefore to be imperative. He draws the same 
line of distinction between the two which Augustin has drawn; 
as canonicum non est, non me constringit; if it be worthy to 
ead me, I will follow its guidance, but [ by no means feel pledged 
to implicit obedience. Our Church in no way despises ‘Tradi- 
tion; and its practice is widely remote from this which Basil con- 
demns, when he remarks that “it is the common aim of all the 
enemies of sound doctrine to shake the solidity of our faith in 
Christ, by annulling Apostolical Tradition, ‘They dismiss the 
unwritten testimony of the Fathers as a thing of no value.” We 
neither annul nor undervalue anything that is Apostolical; but we 
require evidence that it really is so; and, like the Beroeans, we 
“ search” before we admit that all is Truth which is offered to us 
under its garb. 

But, as usual, we must beware of Romanist translation. It 
may be fastidious to object to a rendering which converts some 
words of St. Ambrose, of most salutary meaning—anil ergo fe re- 
vocet a penitentid,—into a prop for the idle doctrine of satisfac- 
tion to God by works of mortification. ‘ Let no consideration 
withhold thee from doing Penance.” —(vol. i. p. 55). ‘This misinter- 
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pretation is a grain of sand when compared with the similar 
wholesale. perversion of peravo and peravoeire throughout the 
Rhemish New Testament, But we must take leave to remon- 
strate in behalf of two passages from Tertullian, in which, as they 
are here given in English, that Father would scarcely recognize his 
own meaning. 


Tertullian is represented as making the following statement in 
support of ‘Tradition. 


“‘¢ Of these (certain practices in the administration of baptism) and 
other usages, if you ask for the written authority of the Scriptures, none 
will be found. They spring from tradition, which practice has confirmed 
and obedience ratified —De Corona Militis, c. 3,4. ‘To the Scriptures, 
therefore, an appeal must not be made . « . « « the question is, to 
whom was that doctrine committed by which we are made Christians? 
for where this doctrine and this faith shall be found, there will be the 


truth of the Scriptures and their expositions, and of all Christian tradi- 
tions. *—De Preescrip. c. 19.”—vol. i. pp. 495 50. 


The reference to the first passage is slightly incorrect: the 
words belonging altogether to the 1Vth Chapter. But this is of 
little consequence. [t is to the mistake or to the perversion of 
Tertullian’s sense that we address our objection. “ Harum et 
aliarum ejusmodi disciplinarum si legem expostulas scripturarum, 
nullam invenies: traditio tibi pretendetur auctrix, consuetudo 
confirmatrix, et fides observatrix.” It might perhaps be difficult 
to furnish exact equivalents for Tertullian’s words; but that 
“ which practice has confirmed and obedience ratified,” are not 
only terms wholly inadequate to convey his meaning, but in fact, 
the last two words do not convey any meaning at all— Fides obser- 
vatrix, “ which obedience has ratified!” Whatever synonymes may 
be supplied, it is quite clear that ‘Tertullian proposes, in cases 
depending upon Tradition, to call in the assessorship of Custom 
and of Belief, He will not be contented with Tradition singly; 
but he requires a threefold cord of evidence, which shall not be 
easily broken: and so far he is not an advocate who very much 
assists the cause in support of which he is adduced. 

But if the translation of the first of these passages be inade- 
quate, that of the second is directly false. As the words now 
stand detached from their context, Tertullian is made fot only to 
assert that Tradition is equivalent to Scripture, but that it is 
positively superior; and therefore that it should be appealed to 
in preference, The paragraph which succeeds the break is ren- 
dered quite unintelligible by omission of the connecting sen- 
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tences. In order to rectify the meaning, we must inquire what is 
Tertullian’s course of argument, . 

The Presbyter of Carthage asks, what weapons is it safest to 
adopt in disputing with Heretics? and he lays it down as an 
inviolable maxim never to admit any controversy out of the Scrip- 
tures. Such a controversy is sure either to ruffle the temper or to 
muddle the brain. Some Heretics do not admit the Scriptures at 
all; or if they do admit them, it is with additions or subtractions 
accommodated to their own hypothesis. ‘They either destroy the 
integrity of the Holy Writings, or if they permit their integrity to 
remain inviolate, they pervert their meaning by a subtle commen- 
tary. For adulteration of meaning is as ct i to Truth, as 
downright corruption of the letter. No fanciful disputant chooses 
to recognise that meaning by which his position may be over- 
thrown; he prefers one which he has falsely concocted and which 

ives him the advantage of ambiguity. What, therefore, he con- 
tinues, will the Theologian most versed in Scripture benefit by its 
production? ‘That which he affirms on one text will be denied on 
another; that which he denies will be affirmed. After showin 
that the wavering faith of bystauders is little likely to be strength- 
ened by a gladiatorship in which each party taxes the other with 
a falsification of Holy Writ, Tertullian comes to the passage im- 
mediately in question. ‘ Ergo non ad Scripturas provocan- 
dum est, nec in his constituendum certamen in quibus aut nulla 
aut incerta victoria est, aut parum certa, Nam etsi non ita eva- 
deret conlatio Scripturarum, ut utramque partem parem sisteret, 
ordo rerum desiderabat illud prius proponi quod nune solum 
disputandum : quibus competat fides ipsa? cujus sunt Scripture? 
A quo, et per quos, et quando et quibus sit tradita disciplina qua 
fiant Christiani? Ubi enim apparuerit esse veritatem discipline 
et fidei Christiane, illic erit veritas Scripturarum et expositionum 
et otinium Traditionum Christianarum.” 

No man in the full possession of his senses will ever, if he can 
avoid it, attempt a ¢ranséation of Tertullian, and we shall, there- 
fore, leave the above passage as we find it. Its production, how- 
ever, must fully answer our purpose, for every eye will perceive 
that the writer is by no means rey, a comparison between 
the relative values of Scripture and of Tradition; but that he is 


recommending a controversialist, instead of involving himself in an 
interminable contest by arguihg with Scripture, to prefer arguing 
in the first instance upon Scripture: to raise a previous question 
as to the party to which the veritable Scripture belongs, instead 
of allowing his opponent the benefit of an assumption that he also 
possesses it. And what has this to do with the vexata questio, 
concerning the degree of credit to be attached to ‘Tradition? 
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In the IXth Chapter, where Purgatory is taken into consider- 
ation, a passage Is assigned to Paley which never proceeded from 
his pen. 


“* What the Protestant divine, Paley,* bas said on the subject of pur- 
gatory appears to me to be founded on such sentiments as both reason 
and nature approve. ‘ Whocan bear,’ he asks, ‘ the thought of dwell- 
ing in everlasting torments? Yet who can say that a God everlastingly 


just will not inflict them? The mind of man seeks for some resource ; 


it finds one only in conceiving that some temporary punishment, after 
death, may purify the soul from its moral pollutions, and make it at last 
acceptable even to a Deity infinitely pure.’ ”—vol. i. pp. 73, 74. 


These are the words not of Paley but of Hey, at the com- 
mencement of his Lecture on the X XIId Article. What Hey 
meant by stating that a belief in Purgatory is natural, he fully 
explains afterwards, when he says that it “ suited the wishes and 
alleviated the fears of the People.” But if we adopt this natural 
Rule, how much of the “ terrors of the Lord” will be allowed to 
remain in Scripture? That Hey did not consider the belief “ to be 
founded on such sentiments as Reason approves,” is plain; for he 
adds, ‘‘ that there is such a state of purification, by suffering after 
death, appears inadmissible, because it seems unreasonable that we 
should be expected to allow what is wholly passed over when it was 
most likely to be noticed.” 

The custom of Prayer for the Dead in the early Christian 
Church is undoubted ; but the cause assigned for that custom by 
the Irish Gentleman is far from being correctly stated. 


“The solemn usage of praying for the dead can be founded only on 
the belief that there exists a middle state of purification and suffering 
through which souls pass after death, and from which the prayers of 
the faithful may aid in delivering them. The antiquity, therefore, of 
the use of prayers for the dead (and we trace them through all the 
most ancient Liturgies) sufficiently prove to us how ancient was the 
belief on which they are founded.” —vol. i, p. 72. 


Concerning the immediate state of departed souls, there were 
almost endless diversities of opinion among the early Christians, 
which the modern Romish doctrine would reduce to a belief in 
the single state of Purgatory for all. On the contrary, we need 
not cite the many names among the Fathers, by which a place of 
refreshment and joy, although not of complete happiness, is sup- 
ported; a Paradise, a Hades, an Abraham’s bosom, as it was 
variously called, in which the Spirits of the Righteous expected 
the Resurrection: and for such persons, who were not under suf- 


* This passage is ascribed to Paley twice in the text and once in a nofe, 
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fering, no prayer for release from suffering could be necessary. 
God is often thanked also in prayer for the blessing which 
he has conferred on the departed by removing them from the 
troubles of life, to rest and security; terms incompatible with any 
notion that they are being tormented in purifying flames. Such 
prayers implied regard and affection for the dead, and a belief in 
their immortality; nor does it appear to us that they are too 
rigidly to be condemned, provided always due care be taken that 
they do not open the gate to a vain imagination that any thing 
save the blood of Christ can cleanse from sin. If we once deceive 
ourselves into a belief that they can be useful, we overthrow the 
very foundation of the atonement; and herein is their danger. So 
long as they are employed to relieve our own sorrow, to lighten 
the burden of a heart oppressed with mourning, we may venture 
to indulge in secret aspiration for the departed ;—fungamur INANI 
munere. But we must carefully bear in mind that forgiveness 1s 
through Christ alone, and that it is immediate; that our prayers 
can no more really assist the Spirit awaiting its judgment, A ok the 
flowers which we scatter upon the turf, or the sculpture which we 
pile above the coffin, can decorate the senseless corpse which is 
mouldering beneath. 

The remainder of the first volume is composed of matter which 
it is not very easy to connect with the professed object of the Irish 
Gentleman. Half a dozen chapters, comprising sixty pages, are 
occupied with an episodical treatise, De Disciplind Arcani, in- 
serted chiefly, as it seems, for the purpose of showing that a 
lounging layman of the nineteenth century can explain to a nicety 
what were the secret mysteries which the Fathers of the second and 
third took so great pains to conceal from their catechumens. In 
order to assist his progress on the voyage of discovery which he 
has undertaken to Truth in Religion, the Hibernian circumnavi- 

ator then steers through the intricate Polynesia of early Heresies. 
In Gnosticism he finds an Otaheite well adapted to the prurient 
taste which he is little solicitous to conceal; he revels amid the 
loves of the Alons; gloats upon the fantastic impurities of Valen- 
tinus and Bardesanes; and describes Sophia Achamoth very 
much as if she were another Oberea, In the captious questions 
which the Jews of Capernaum put to our Saviour, as recorded in 
the sixth chapter of St. John, he remarks the first indication of that 
presumptuous spirit of private judgment which was to be fally 
developed by Luther; and he pronounces the Arch-heretic who 
cohabited with Helena to have been the Proto-Protestant. This 
last grand discovery is confirmed by a burlesque imitation of two 
broken lines in the Odyssey, in which ISaxy is rendered “ Faith 
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of Protestants,” and rebv ob8ag “‘ Simon Magus.” The assertion 
and the proof are well worthy of each other. 

Hitherto, notwithstanding his excursion among the Gnostics, 
the writer has evidently been keeping a tight rein upon his be- 
setting inclinations ; and it is not till he enters upon the second, 
volume that Nature gets the full mastery over Discretion. The. 
heads of the first three chapters will sufficiently exhibit the course 
which he is then about to take. 


“ Chap. I.—Brief recapitulation—Secret out at last—Love affair— 
Walks by the river—‘ Knowing the Lord’—Cupid and Calvin. 

Chap. If.—Rector of Ballymudragget—New form shovel—Tender: 
scene in the shrubbery—Moment of bewilderment-- Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill carried —Correspondence with Miss * * 

Chap. I11.—Miss * *'s knowledge of the Fathers—Translation for 
her Album from St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, St. Gregory, and St. Je- 
rome—Tender love-poem from St. Basil. 


A short explanation of these matters will suffice. Miss —— 
is the sister of Mr. , the agent of Lord ——, who is Patron 
of the Rectory of Ballymudragget. If the young Papist will 
abjure, Mr. promises to obtain from Lord the next pre~ 
sentation to the Rectory, as his sister’s marriage portion; and du- 
ring the ensuing struggle between interest and conscience, the lover 
advances in his courtship by doing into amatory English verse 
certain prose passages from St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, and St. 
Jerom, and one absolute metrical Canzone from St. Gregory of 
Nazianzum. These were fairly transcribed into his mistress’s 
Album, and perhaps were sung as Melodies, to the airs of Garry 
Owen or Paddy O’Rafferty. Rhymes written by a very young 
gentleman, for insertion m a very young lady’s Album—especially 
if that young gentleman should happen to be a student of divinity, 
and in love—may claim exemption from any rigid criticism ; unless 
the author, as in the present instance, considers them worthy of 
transfer to print. On the score of morality, no objection can be 
raised to them; for, unlike most other Juvenilia, they‘are refri- 
gerant rather than inflammatory; and their motto, if they were 
collected in crown 8vo. might be Virginibus puerisque canto, 
instead of Lusisse pudet. ‘The choice of subject, indeed, occa- 
sionally surprises us when we call to mind the purpose for which 
they were designed ; and if, as the Poet expresses himself, “ it was 
the first time in the annals of gallantry that the names of the Saints, 
&e. &c. Ke. were fated to shine forth in the pages of a morocco- 
covered Album,” we think we may venture to add, that it ts also 
the first time in which a lover sought the favour of his Amaryllis 
by a copy of verses addressed pic wapSivov txmecoicav. In the 
well known Letter of St. Basil, so entitled, occur many passages 
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of exquisite pathos. We are not sure that the three simple words, 
tpamwegys, can be reckoned among them ; but if 
they can be so, the tenderness has evaporated during percolation, 
They are thus rendered : 


Where is it now—that innocent 
And happy time—where is it gone ? 
Those light repasts, where young Content 
Aud Temperance stood smiling on, 


At length, in the 73d page of the second volume, commence 
the Travels which the Title-page deluded us to expect were to 
form the materiel of the whole Work; and the Irish Gentleman 
embarks for Hamburgh, and fixes himself as a Student at Gottin- 
gen; where, in order to assist his conversion and to render him 
an orthodox Protestant, his ‘Tutor expounds to him the doctrines 
of Rationalism. We fear that the picture which follows cannot 
be taxed with exaggeration. 


“In the Old Testament the history of the creation, of Paradise, and 
of Adam and Eve, are nothing but allegories or myrthi. The Penta- 
teuch, which may be looked upon as a sort of ‘‘Theocratic Epic,’ was 
not written by Moses, but compiled at a much later period; and Jeho- 
vah was but the household god or Fetiche, of the family of Abraham, 
which David, Solomon, and the prophets afterwards promoted to the 
rank of Creator of all things. It is plain that Deuteronomy could not 
have been the work of Moses, nor Ecclesiastes that of Solomon, as in 
each case it would suppose the author to have related his own decease, 
The Psalms were a sort of Anthology to which David and other writers 
contributed ; and the preductions of the chief contributor are thus cri- 
ticised by a grave theologian, Augusti:—‘ David’s Muse takes no high 
flight, but he succeeds best in songs and elegies.’ By critics of the 
same school Esther is pronounced to be an historical romance, while 
Ruth, they say, was written for the purpose of proving David to have 
sprung from a good family, and the story of Jonah is but a repetition of 
the fable of Hercules swallowed by a sea-monster. As to the Praphets, 
the learned Eichorn allows them the credit of having been sharp clever 
men, who saw further into futurity than their contemporaries; while 
others, assigning to them a decided political character, ‘make them 
out,’ says Mr. Rose, ‘to be demagogues and radical reformers.’ The 
prophecy in Isaiah of the fall of Babylon, was evidently written by 
some one who was present at the siege; and the predictions supposed 
to refer to Christ in the same tor wae relate to the fortunes and ulti-+ 
mate fate of the race of the prophets in general. 

‘‘In the New Testament the miraculous birth of Christ is to be 
ranked in the class of mythologie fictions, along with the stories of the 
incarnations of the Indian gods—and more especially that of Buddha's 
generation from a virgin who had conceived him by a rainbow. The 
motive of Christ for giving himself out for a prophet was, that he might 
thereby have more weight as a moral teacher; and in like manner he 
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was induced afterwards to personate the Messiah from the notion enter- 
tained by his admirers that he was that promised personage. According 
to Wieland, Jesus Christ was a noble Jewish magician, who, on his own 
part, never conceived the least idea of being the founder of a religion, 
and whose institute only assumed the form of religion by time. Much 
of the obscurity, it is said, in which the doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment are involved, is owiug to the stupidity and superstition of the 
Apostles, who misunderstood, in many instances, the language of their 
master, and whose gross misconception of bis promises as to a future 
kingdom, involved him in difficulties with his followers, . from which he 
saw no other way of extricating himself honourably but by death.”— 
vol. ii, pp. 231—235. | 

All those blasphemies have originated in Reformed Commu- 
nions since the Reformation; and ‘herefore—can any inference 
be more just?—the Reformation has occasioned them. 

From Germany, as it now is, we are, somewhat unexpectedly, 
carried back to England as it was in the time of Henry VIII.; 
and the grim licentiousness of that ferocious tyrant, “ not only 
connived at, but concerted by the obsequious tools of Royal- 
Reformation, Cranmer and Cromwell,” is ostentatiously cited as 
the cause of our change in Faith. Neither Cranmer nor Crom- 
well need our defence from this outrageous calumny, and Henry 
may be safely left to the execration which he deserves. How 
often must it be repeated that im the great Drama of Human His- 
tory, the character of events is not to be determined by that of 
the chief agents employed in effecting their operation? Is it not 
to the reign of the Despot John that we owe the Charter of our 
Civil Liberties, and to that of the Bigot James that we are in- 
debted for our final emancipation from Spiritual thraldom? 

It is wholly impossible in the narrow compass permitted to 
our remarks to do more than notice a few, a very few, of the 
almost innumerable obliquities in the pages before us. But be- 
fore we close, we cannot abstain from repelling a grossly unme- 
rited charge brought against one of the most fearless, sincere, 
upright, ingenuous, and plain-spoken Divines whom our Church 
can boast. No writer with whom we are acquainted has declared 
himself more openly and more independently than Dr. Hey, even 
on points whereon others less firm of nerve, and less confident of 
purpose, may sometimes have lisped, stammered, and hesitated. 
‘There is not an atom of concealment about his mind; and his 
opinions, be they what they may, are always revealed without 
any disguise or shadow of turning. If Hey had been tainted 
with Socinianism, he never would have implied his doctrine; he 
would have manfully avowed it. Yet such is the accusation now 
propounded agaist him. 


™ Such all but avowal of the worst principles of Socinianism from men 
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so high in the Church, both from station aud talent, sufficiently pre- 
pares us for what otherwise would have seemed wholly incredible—an 
express profler of the hand of fellowship to the whole body of Soci- 
nians, from no Jess a quarter than the chair of the Norrisian professor 
of theology at Cambridge! In one of his otherwise most valuable 
lectures the late Dr. Hey thus speaks:—‘ We and the Socinians are 
said to differ—but about what? Not about morality or about natural 
religion, We differ only about what we do not understand, and about 
what is to be done on the part of God; and if we allowed one another 
to use expressions at will (and what great matter could that be in what 


might be called unmeaning words?) we need never be ov our guard 
against each other.’ : 


‘In these few sceptical sentences—in the chill and deadly air of in- 
differentism that breathes through them, we recognize that last stage of 
a declining religion, before (as exemplified so signally in the instance 
of Germany) it sinks to the flat level of total unbelief ; that stage where 
heresy, weary of its own caprices and changes, and no longer fed by the 
false stimulus which the strife of controversy once lent, sinks hope~ 
lessly into the collapse of indifference which precedes the death of all 
faith.” —vol. ii. pp. 308, 309. 

In the absence of all reference (and references are often very 
carefully avoided in the Work before us,) we cannot immediately 
discover this passage in Hey’s Lectures: and we are therefore 
deprived of illustration from its context. But from our general 
acquaintance with the Professor's sentiments and method, we 
cannot doubt his meaning. One of the points which he invaria- 
bly examines in his discussion of the Articles of our Church is 
the possibility of so far modifying them that they may admit of 
the most extensive comprehension: and this he does on the 
soundest principles, not extravagating in latitudinarianism, but 
following the sacred clue which is presented to his hand by 
genuine Charity. His intention in the above passage, in which 
no doubt he is adverting to possible (not to probable) means of 
terminating a very painful controversy, may be best learned 
from expressions in other parts of his Lectures; expressions 
which cannot leave a doubt of the orthodoxy of his own belief 
on the points in dispute. While speaking of the second clause 
in our Second Article, which enumerates the eternal generation 
of the Son and His consubstantiality with the Father, Hey no- 
tices that it did not exist in the original Article; but that he 
takes it for granted it was introduced in consequence of the 
growth of Socinianism during the ten years intervening between 
1552 and 1562. “I do not mean to say that the growth of 
Socinianism made it absolutely necessary to insert these words: it 
might, or it might not: but I believe that in fact it occasioned 
the insertion.” And then, in order that his reluctance to erect a 
partition wall compelling needless exclusion, may not be mistaken 
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for a willingness to throw down those barriers which are de- 
manded for the security of the fold, he continues, “ but it is one 
thing to say that possibly expressions might have been safely 
omitted, and another to desire to eject them because they con- 
tain w hat is not agreeable to Reason. . . . . . Let a man, if he 
pleases, meditate upon the incomprehensible Doctrines of Reli- 
gion with awful diffidence and lowly suspense; but if it be pro- 
per for the good of Religious Society that he should give some 
preference of one opinion to another, let him not presume that 
the true meaning of Revelation must be something that is level 
and familiar to his ordinary and habitual conceptions.”* |What- 
ever doubt may be here expressed as to the prudence of speaking 
in definite terms concernin matters above our Reason, nothing 
can be more explicit than Hey’s declaration that he by no means 
rejects such matters from his Faith. He would not object to 
the exclusion of “ unmeaning words” from Articles and Formu- 
laries, if unity could be hoped for as the result. But where do 
we find him saying with the Socinian, that he would reject what 
God has taught, solely because the meaning is not clear to him? 

Aga, in considering what mutual concessions might be made 
in conflicting views of Justification, he observes of the Socinians, 
* Both parties are proceeding in one way though they may be 
pressed forward by different motives. Both own the mercy of 
God ; both ascribe to it the salvation of mankind; though we 
suppose it to use some means which they do not: but of these 
means our ideas are so indefinite, as to produce propositions 
nearly unintelligible; the nature of which, we know, 1s such as 
to diminish greatly the difference between affirmative and nega- 
tive. 

But if we require a plain declaration of Hey’s opinion on the 
great question of the nature and the sacrifice of Christ, it may 
be found in another passage, which, notwithstanding its length, 
justice to his memory demands that we should extract— 

“Suppose it were right that we should profess Faith in Chnst,; 
yet when His death is called a Sacrifice, are we not, say the Soci- 
nians, to consider the expression as figurative or metaphorical ? in 
the same manner I suppose as w hen the Apostle says, ‘but to do 
good and to communicate forget not, for with such sacrifices 
God is well pleased.’ 

“T have considered this matter, but l own, I dare not say, 
with ‘Taylor, that the blood of Christ means only His obedience 
and goodness; though at the same time, I would not affirm, that 


* Lectures, B. IV. Art. IL. 
+ Idem, Book IV. Appendix to a XI, § 
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without the moral part the blood would have availed. I take the 
followmg method: I suppose a teacher to come into the world 
with supernatural powers ; to be diligent in instructing, to be 
opposed and put to death: I suppose, after his death, his fol- 
lowers to represent it in all lights which could convince and per- 
suade ; I can imagine them to preserve some drops of his blood ; 
but I cannot conceive persons m such a situation to use expres- 
sions which would come up to the strength of those used m the 
New Testament. Would they talk of their teacher's blood as 
sacrificial? of its cleansmg the world from ad/ sin? would they 
find out some slaughters of brute animals which had been instt- 
tuted and carried on for cenfuries, so as to prepare the world for 
the death of this one man? To suppose such language when not 
grounded on reality, is to give up all good sense in these fol- 
lowers ; and it is to suppose pretensions wholly incredible. And 
if this language could be used of the blood of one man, why not 
of the blood of others? if there can be anything in the rank and 
character of one man to give propriety to such expressions, will 
the Socinians allow it to be applied to Jesus? they would have 
Jesus a mere man, and yet they would suppose expressions to be 
used concerning Him, so as they cannot be with propriety con- 
cerning the ordinary death of any mere man.”* 

Let us hear no more then of Socinianism as coupled with the 
venerable name of Hey. ‘The passages which we have cited from 
his writings bear ample testimony to the purity of his Faith, He 
was a sincere Christian, who doubted not any truth which he saw 
that God had revealed: he was a humble Christian, who neither 
rejected nor sought to explain that which he confessed was be- 
yond the powers of his intellect; he was a charitable Christian, 
who, as much as in him lay, would have gathered all mankind, 
his brethren, into one fold under one Shepherd. 

But to revert to the Irish Gentleman. We need scarcely say 
that he sailed home from Gottingen fraught with unmixed ab- 
horrence of Heresy, and that he promptly declined the hand of 
Miss , notwithstanding the lucrative appendage of the Rec- 
tory of Ballymudragget. In amoment of very natural triumph at 
this victory over self-interest and Mammon, he dictated the fren 
gress of his conviction to the Editor of Captain Rock’s Me- 
moirs ; and that anonymous Retailer of Romanism, Radicalism, 
and Rebellion, has manufactured his friend’s raw materiél into 
two snug Manuals, in usum Soc. Jesuit. Concerning the name 
of that Editor, it is true that some whispers have reached us; 
but we have too much respect for the mysteries of Literature to 


* Lectures, Book [V. Appendix to Art. XI, § 27. 
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draw aside one fold of the curtain behind which any author, for 
any reason, may think fit to enshroud himself. Doubtless through 
every page which he has written there is a tral—MQPIA seg) tis 
—upon which it would not be difficult to make a cast : and as 
for the present volumes, we might add, that the Editor having 
wandered out of the course for which his peculiar tastes and ac- 
quirements have qualified him, may be told in the language of the 
same Tragedian from whom we have just borrowed (divesting it 
of all general want of courtesy), that when a man prates on matters 
which do not belong to him, MQPA MQPO® dezye. 
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Moncy,J. Drummond Blatherwick, R. Northam. Peterboro Stafford O’Brien, Esq. 
Moore, W. G.......Stixwold, V. Lincoln Lincoln C. Turner, Esq. 


Merton Coll. Oxford 
Nesfield, Charles....Stratton, St. Marg. V. Wilts Salisb. 2 on nom, of Bp. of 


Salisbury 

Nicholson, Edward .. Pentridge, R. Dorset Bristol = Lord Chancellor 
Parry, H..... .+++eeCan, in Cath. Ch. of St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 
Parsons, Henry ....Upton, St. Leonard, C, Gloster Gloster Bp. of Gloster 
Patteson, Thomas ..Patney, R. Wilts Salisbury Bp. of Winchester 

vizes, St. Jo re 
Phipps, Edwd. Sas.) Many, C. ilts Salisbury Lord Chancellor 
Plucknett, Charles .. Holton, R. Somerset B.& W. J. Gibbs, Esq. 
Povah, John Vidgen Minor Can. in Cath. Ch. of St. Paal § D. & C. on nom. of 


= min. cans. 


Powell, W. H..... & Lianypumpsaint, C. Carma, St. David’s V. of Abergwilly 


Raby, — C. W. York York R. of Spofforth 
Richmond, H. 8... } Bucks Lincoln Earl of Stanford 


Roberts, Sohn, A. ..St. Alban & St.Olere,R. London Londen C. 


Roe, Thomas Turner Dunholme, V. Lincoln Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 
Roc, Thomas Turner Swerford, R. Oxford Oxford Magd. Coll. Oxford 
Russell, John .... ; Cc. Devon. Exeter Dean of Exeter 
Selwyn, William ....Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Ely Bp. of Ely 


Shooter, Joseph .... Bishop Wilton, V. “W. York P.of D&C. Sir — Sykes, Bart. 
Shuttleworth, Edward Kenwyn-with-Kea, C. Cornwall Exeter V. of Kenwyn 
Smalley, J. S.......Cwm, V. Flint St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 
Smith, — ........Donnington-on-Baine, R. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Monson 
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Name. Preferment. 


Swan, Francis ...., . Bennington, R. 


Symons, Jelinger....Radnage, R. 


Thomas, Aaron ....Leinthall Earls, C. 


Twentyman, C, 


Vernon, M. H,.... .. Leominster, V. 


Watson, se ee ees . Caistor, Vv. 


West, Edward Walter Goathill, R. 
West, J. T. E.......Stoke, P. C. 


Whitaker, G.Ayton Mendham, V. 
White, John... .....Thanjngton, C. 
Williams, — D.D, ..Woodchester, R. 
Williams, William §Winchest. St. Bartho. V. Hants 


Wood, Robert, D.D, Wysall, V. 
Wulf, —— ........Guinear, V. 


Diocese. Patron. 
; by ~ and 
Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Hereford V. of Aymestrey 
York V. of Wakefield 

’ Eton Coll. on nom. of 
Chich. Bp. of Chich, 


Preb. of Caistor in 
Lincoln { Lincoln Cath, 


; Di 
& igh 
Wells 
Chester Sir H, E.Bunbury, Bt. 
ine Trustees of Thomas 
Whitaker, Esq. 
Cant. Abp. of Canterbury 
Gloster Moreton, 
Winchest. Lord Chancellor 
York Earl of Gosford 
Exeter Bp. of Exeter 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS, 


Name. 
Appleton, Robert, 
Bloom, J. A. 


Campbell, J. Usher, 
Clemetson, D. 


Appowmtments. 
Chaplain to the Gaol at Reading. 
Chaplain to the Duke of Sussex, 
Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Ponifret. 
Chaplain to the County Lunatic Asylum, at Forston, Dorset. 


Collins, Charles Trelawney, Rural Deanery of Bedminster. 
Digby, William, 
Johnson, C. F. 
Lewis, Henry John, 
Parkinson, R. 
Sleath, John, D.D. 


Master of St. Oswald Hospital, near Worcester. 
Domestic Chaplain to Viscount Exmoath. 
Chaplain of St. Oswald Hospital, Worcester. 
Fellow of Collegiate Church, Manchester. 
Sub-dean of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace. 
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§ Northfield 


Fenwick, John T.. ¢ with Cofton Hackett, C. § 


Holmes, William .. 


Lawson, William } Kirkby Malzeard, V.W. York 


State of the 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Sub-Dean & Priestin Ord.of the Chapel Royal 
Minor Can, of Cath, Ch.of St. Paul's 


Aveley, R. Essex 
London, St. Giles, Middx. 
ae . § Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Lincoln 
Humfrey, L. C. .. hs. & Laughton, R. Leicester Lincoln 
Hurd, William......Hognaston, R. Derby L.& C. 
Isham, H.C. ......Shankton, R. Leicester Lincoln 
Jones, Lewis. ...... Burton Pe ‘nwardine, V. Lincoln Lincoln 
Iimer, V. 

Jones, Thomas.... and Radoage, V. Bucks. Lincoln 

Masham, V. N. York 


Chester 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
, Chance. and Can. Res, in Cath. Ch. of Lichfield , ‘ 
Builye, Hugh....+) Hanbury, V. Stafford  Lich.&C. Bp. of Lich. & Cov, 
: § Joint Regist. of the Diocese of Gloucester Bp. of Gloucester. 
Benson, Martin ... U and Mertsham, R. Surry Cant. Abp. of Canterbury 
Boadier, John ......Grendon, V. Northamp. Peterboro’ Trin. Col. Camb. 
Brasse, John, D.D...Stotfold, V. Beds. Lincoln Trin. Col. Camb. 
Bridge, Bewick ....Cherry Hinton, V. Camb. Ely St.Peter’sCol.Cam. 
Carr, John ...+....+Great Oakley, R. Essex London St. John’s Col. Cam. 
Carter, C. Jamineau..Great Henny, V. Essex London N.Barnardiston Esq 
Chester, Robert ....Elstead, R. Sussex Chiches. Lord Selsey. 
Can. of Cath. Ch.of St. Asaph 
Clough, Roger... & Liansannan, 2d Port. R. Denbigh St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph. 
Coffin, J. P.....+..-Lankinghorne, V. Cornwall Exeter Miss Hewish. 
Hamstall Ridgware, R. 2 Hon. Mrs. Leigh. 
Cooper, Edward .. 2 and Yoxall, R. Stafford Lich.Cov. ; Rev. T. Gisborne. 
Goxhill, V. Lincoln Lincoln ? 
Croker, Frederick .{ and Lowdham, V. Lord Chancellor. 
with Pettistree, V. Suffolk Norw. 5 
Cutler, John ......Patney, R. Wilts Salisbury Bp. of Winchester. 
Davies, John .....+St. Nicholas, Thanet, V. Kent Cant. Abp. of Canterbury. 
Davis, Henry .....-Somerton, V. Somerset B.&W. Earl of Ilchester. 
Dean, Jobn, D.D Princip.of St. Mary Hall, Oxford Chan. of University. 
§ St. Endellion, R. ? Lord Chancellor. 
Dillon, W. Edward onl Cornell, C Cornm all Exeter Darishionere. 


UWorcester Worcester Geo. Fenwick, Esq. 


§ P. of D. § Rev. W. Chaffin and 
Dorset of Salis. 2 D.&C.of Salisbury. 
B. Somerset B.& W. Earl Digby. 
| oe and Minterne, R. Dorsct Bristol Mrs. Sturt, &c. 
§ Holybourne, Hants Winchest. V. of Alton. 
and LianthewySkirrid, R. Monm. Llandaff John Wilmot, Esq. 
§ Allensmore, V. Heret. § P. of D. § D.C. of Hereford. 
BE and Clehanger, V. of Heref. D. of Hereford. 
Griffin, Edward ... ; ipewich, St. Peter, C Norfolk Norwich Rev. C. Fonnerau. 
and St.Ste phen, R- 
- Hawker, Peter...... Woodchester, R. Gloster Gloster Hon.H.Moreton,MP. 
Holland, Jeffery... C. Carnarv. Bangor Bp. of Bangor. 


Bp. of London 
D. & C. on nom, of 
Minor Cus. 


D.& C. of St. Paul's 


Bp. of Lincoln 
Marq. of Hertford 
Dean of Lincoln 
Sir Just Isham, Bt. 
T. O. Hunter, Esq. 
Earl of Chesterfield 
Lord Chancellor 


Trin. Coll, Camb. 
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Name. Preferment. 


Chigwell, V. 


2 and Theydon, P. C. 5 
Lidiard, James .... Devizes, R. Wilts. 


Davidstow, V. 
Marshall, Lewis e* ? and Warleggan, R. 


. § Candlesby, R. 
Mead,Francis, D. &GaytonintheMarshR. Lincoln 


Nuttall, William ....Swinton, C. 


§ Bishop's Waltham, R. 2 
Ogle, James. and Crondall, Vv. 4 Hants. 


Okell, George ...... Wilton, C, Chester 


: § Clowne, R. Derby 
Pawsey, J. Wilton 2 and Leire, R. 


Phelips, William .. § Cucklington, R. 


County. 
Layton, Thomas .. 


Lancas. 


§ Cliburn, R. Westm. 

t and Plumpton Wall, C. Cumb. 

Reed, J. ....++....Rockiliffe, C. Cumb. 
‘ § Kirkby Thore, R. 

Rippon, John .... 2 and Marton, R. 2 Westin, 
Preb. in Cath, Ch. of Salisbury 


Poole, John 


Stratton, St. Marg. V. Wilts 


Snitterfield, V. Warw. 
Taylor, Joseph... 2 and Stourbridge, C. 


Tomkyns, R. Bohun Saham Toney, R. Norfolk 
W Combmartin, R. 
Waddington, George Northwold, R. Norfolk 


Waring, John Francis Heybridge, V. Essex 
Edenhall, V. ? 

Watson, Thomas .. Langwathby,C. Cumb. 

Webster, James ....Mepershall, R. Beds. 


Whitaker, John ....Garforth, R. 


Chapman, James, D.D. 
Luscombe, Henry H. 
Newton, Thomas, 


Williams, Walter, 


Worces. Woree, 


and Head Mast. of Free Grammar School, Stourbridge 


W. York York 
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Diocese. Patron. 


Preb. of St. Pancras 
in St. Paul’s Cath, 

R. W. H. Dare, Esq. 

Salisbury Lord Chancellor 


London 


§ Cornwall Exeter $ King as P. of Wales 


Mr. Gregor 

§ Magd. Coll, Oxford 
Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Chester Vicar of Eccles 

: Bp. of Winchester 
Winches, 4 s¢. Cross Hospital 
Chester Lord de Tabley 
L.& C. Lord Chancellor 


Leicester Lincoln Countess de Grey 
2 and Stoke Trister, R. + Somerset Bath& W. John Phelips, Esq. 


Carlisle Bp. of Carlisle 


Carlisle D. & C. of Carlisle 
Carlisle Earl of Thanet 
Bp. of Salisbury 


Bp. of Salisbury no- 
Salisb. minates, & Merton 
Coll. Oxf. present 


§ Bp. of Worcester 
¢ R. of Oldswinford 


Norwich New Coll, Oxford 
Rev. J. Toms 


D. & Cns. of Windsor 
Norwich Bp. of Ely 


London D.& C. of St. Paul's 
Carlisle D.& C, of Carlisle 


Lincoln St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
Rev, J. Whitaker 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Appointments. 


Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Chaplain to the British Embassy at Paris. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Senior Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, 
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State of the Dioceses. —ORDINATIONS. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Ordained by Bishop of Batu & We ts. 

—April 7. 
DBACONS. 

Barrow, John, B.A. Wadham, Oxford. 
Buckler, William, B.A. Magd. Oxford. 
Cockayne, T.O. B.A. St. John’s, Camb. 
Cox, John Pope, B.A. Magd. H. Oxf. 
Lethbridge, T. P. B.A. Ch, Ch. Oxf, 
Wickham, BE. D. B.A. Balliol, Oxford. 


PRIESTS. 
Crosthwaite, Benj. B.A. Trin, Dublin. 
Ready, T. M. B.C.L. Cath. H. Camb. 
Toogood, J. James, B.A. Balliol, Oxf. 
Wade, Chas. James, B.A. Jesus, Camb. 
Willy, George, B.A. St. John’s, Camb. 


At an Ordination held on Sunday the 9th 
day of June, by the Lord Bishop of 
Cartssus, in the Parish Church of 
St. George, Hanover Square, in the 
county of Middlesex, the following gen- 
tlemen were admitted into Holy Orders 


DEACONS. 
Letter Dimissory from the Bushop of Ely. 
John Hailstone, B.A, Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Thos. Wilkinson, B.A.Trin, Coll, Camb. 
Thos. Henry Steel,B. A. Trin.Coll,Camb. 
C. Merivale, B.A, St. John’s Coll. Cam. 
Wm.Pound, B.A. St, John’s Coll.Camb. 
Jos. Taylor, B.A. St, John’s Coll. Camb. 
Joseph Mann, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb, 
W. D. Rangeley, B.A. Qu. Coll. Camb, 
E. H, Pickering, B.A. St. Jo. Coll.Cam. 
Ww. Brooke, B.A. King’s Coll. Camb. 
G. A.Selwyn,B.A.St.John’s Coll, Cam. 
From the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
W.M.H.Williams, M.A.Trin.Coll.Dub. 
8B. P. Hodgson, B.A. Trin. Coll, Cam. 
From the Bishop of Durham. 
F, W. Bewsher, B.A. Trin, Coll, Dub. 
From the Bishop of Bristol. 
Arthur Rainey Ludlow, B. A. Oriel Coll; 
T. E. Poole, B.A, Magd. Hall, Oxf, 
John Scott, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
From Archbishop of York. 
H. Crofts, B.A. University Coll. Oxf. 
From Bishop of Exeter. 

J. G. Childs, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
J. H. Bond, B.A. Worcester Coll. Oxf. 
W.G. P. Smith, M.A. Trin. Coll. Cam. 


PRIESTS. 
Letter Dimissory from the Bishop of Ely. 
J. E. Dalton, B.A. Queen's Coll. Cam. 


G. A. Butterton, M.A, St. John’s Coll. 
‘Cambridge. 


W. J. Clayton, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 
J. Bowstead, M.A. Corp, Christi Coll. 
Cambridge. 
Thos. Bedford, B.A.Emman.Coll.Camb. 
8S. Smith, M.A. St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
Rob. Birkett, M.A. Emman. Coll. Camb. 
Fred. Hildyard, M.A. Trin. Hall, Camb, 
H.S. Hildyard,M.A. St.Peter’sCollege, 
Cambridge. 
G. Fisk, 8.C.L, Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 
From the Bishop t Durham. 
H. W. Wright, B.A. Magd. Hall, Oxf. 
From the Bishop # Bristol, 
H.T. Simpson, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 


At an Ordination held on Sunday the Sist 
Mareh by the Lord Bishop of Curster, 
in the Parish Chureh of Clapham, in the 
county of Surrey, the following gentle- 
men were admitted into Holy Orders. 


DEACONS. 
W.B. Staveley, B.A. Cath,Hall,Camb, 
E. Jones, B.A. Catharine Hall, Camb. 
J. A. Andras, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, 
E. Hays, B.A. St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
T. Gurney, B.A. St. John’s Coll, Camb. 


At an Ordination held on Sunday the 9th 
day of June, by the Lord Bishop of 
Cuicuester, within the Chapel in Lin- 
coln’s Inn, in the county of Middlesex, 


the following gentlemen were admitted 
into Holy Orders. 


DEACONS. 
W. Vincent, B.A. Christ Church, Oxf. 
C. G. R. Kinleside, B.A. Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 
W.C. Johnson, B.A. Merton Coll, Oxf. 
G. B. Garrow, B.A, Emmanuel Coll. 
Cambridge. 
R. Parson, B.A. Magd. Hall, Oxford. 
R. 8S. Richards, M.A. Worcester Coll. 
Oxford. 
PRIESTS. 
W. A. Soames, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
C. J. Crawford, B.A. Wad, Coll. Oxf. 
A. C. Tarbutt, B.A. Wadham Coll. Oxf. 
B. Hayley, B.A. Worcester Coll. Oxf. 
R. Powell, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
T. D. West, A.B. St. Peter’s Coll,Cam. 
R. T. Bolton, B.A. Clare Hall, Camb. 
Hi. E. Manning, M.A. Merton Coll. Oxf. 
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Ordained by the Bishop of Exsrsr.— 


April 21. 
DFEACONS, 

St. Aubyn, R. J., B.A. Trin, Camb. 
Laffer, J. A. H., B.A. Chr. Camb. 
Wilcocks, E. J., B.A. Trin. Camb. 
Crichlow, H. M‘Intosh, B.A. Trin,Cam. 
Tibert, P. A., B.A. Trin, Oxf. 

Du Boulay, F. B.A. Clare H. Camb. 
Carlyon, J. B.A. Pemb, Camb. 
Brooking, Arthur, B.A. Trin. Camb, 
Daniel, John, B.A. St. John’s, Camb. 
Gilbert, H. A., B.A. Exeter, Oxf. 
Jenkyns, Charles, B.A, Clare H. Cam. 
Chudleigh, N. F. B.A. Magd. H. Oxf. 
Havart, W. J., B.A, St. John’s, Camb. 
Kempe, J. E., B.A, Clare H. Camb, 
Warren, R. P., B.A. Exeter, Oxf. 
Howell, Hinds, Merton, Oxf. 
Campbell, James Wm., B.A. Trin. Cam, 
Greenwood, William. 

Turbitt, William, M.A. Pemb. Oxf, 

PIQESTS. 

Comyns, G. T. B.A. Wadham Oxf, 
Hawkins, G. C., B.A. Oriel, Oxf. 
Buckingham, J., S.C. L. Wadham, Oxf. 
Kirkness, Wm, John, B.A. Qu. Camb. 
Ross-Lewin, G. B.A. Cath. H. Camb. 
Worthy, Charles, B.A. Queen’s, Oxf. 
Stephens, Richard, B.A. Clare H. Cam. 
Hickson, Charles, B,A. Magd. H. Oxf. 
Chanter, Johu Mill, B.A. Oriel, Oxf. 
Houlditch, H. Lovelace, B.A. Chr. Cam. 
James, Chas. Thos. B.A. Exeter, Oxf. 
Whyte, Jas. Richard, B.A, Oriel, Oxf, 
Kempe, Geo. Henry, B.A. Exeter, Oxf. 
Smith, John, B.A. Trin. Camb, 


At an Ordination held on Sunday, June 


16, in the Parish Church of St. Mar- 
garct, Westminster, in the county of 
Middlesex, the following gentlemen 
were ordained by the Lord Bishop of 
GLOUCESTER. 

DEACONS. 
J. Bliss, M.A. Oriel College, Oxf, 
C. Hebert, B.A. Trin. College, Camb. 
G. Roberts, B.A. Trin, Coll. Camb. 
H. W. Sheppard, B.A. Trin, Coll. Cam. 
T. L. Tovey, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxf, 
W. A. Wilkinson, B.A. Christ Col- 


lege, Cambridge. 


Lett. Dim. from Bishop of Bath & Wells. 

C. S. Escott, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxf, 
Lett. Dim. from the Bishop of Ely. | 

C. Perry, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 

H. Smith, B.A. Pemb, Coll, Camb. 

PRIESTS. 
J. Barry, B.A. Queen’s Coll, Camb. 
T. Phillpotts, B.A, King’s Coll, Camb. 


Lett. Dim. from the Archbishop of York. 
Hi, Crofts, B.A, University Coll, Oxf, 


The undermentioned gentlemen were or- 


dained by the Lord Bishop of Lincoxy, 
at Buckden, on Sunday, June 2. 


DEACONS, 
J.S. Dolby, B.A. Lincoln Coll. Oxf. 
D. Fenn, B.A. Queen’s Coll, Camb. 
J. Jackson, B.A. Cath. Hall, Camb, 
R. Martin, B.A. Queen’s Coll, Camb, 
W. Potchett, B.A. St. John’s Coll.Cam, 
E, A. Powell, B.A, Christ’s Coll. Cam. 
R. M. Price, B.A. Queen’s Coll. Camb. 
FE. Swann, M.A. St. John’s Coll. Cam. 
Lett. Dim. from Bishop of Peterborough. 
C, Cookson, B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cam, 
F. B. Wright, B.A. Queen's Coll. Oxf, 
Letter Dismissory from Bishop of Bristol. 
E. Parker, 8.C.L. Queen’s Coll, Camb. 
PRIESTS. 
W.H. Bond, B.A, Queen’s Coll, Camb. 
J. Davies, B.A. Trin, Coll. Camb. 
G. Johnston, M.A. Sidney Coll. Camb. 
T. H. H. Kelk, B.A. Jesus Coll, Camb. 
W. H. Kelk, B.A. Jesus Coll, Camb. 
T. H. Langton, B.A. Magd. Coll. Cam. 
W. Molson, B.A, Queen’s Coll. Camb, 
H. I. Nicholson, B.A. Jesas Coll. Cam. 
J. Oldknow, B.A. Christ’s Coll. Camb. 
S, J. Stowe, B.A, Trin. Coll, Camb. 
C. Tennyson, B.A. Trin, Coll. Camb. 
W. Whall, M.A. Emman, Coll; Camb. 
R. Whitehead, B.A. St. Jo. Coll. Cam. 
Lett. Dim. from the Bishop of Lincoln. 
Hon.G. Wellesley, M.A. Trin, College, 


Cambridge. 


Lett, Dim, from Bishop of Peterborough. 
A. A, Straghan, B.A, Cath. Hall, Cam, 


At a general Ordination holden at the 


Cathedral Church of Norwich, on Sun- 


day, June 2, the following gentlemen 
were admitted into Holy Orders, 


DRACONS, 
G.8, Barrow, B.A. St. John’s College, 


Cambridge. 


J. Bedingfield, B.A. Trin. Coll, Cam, 
M. B, Beevor, B.A. Pemb, Coll. Cam, 
J. W. Bird, B.A, Wadham Coll, Oxf. 
J. F. Edwards, B.A, Corpus Christi 


College, Cambridge, 


5. Ensor, B.A. Brasen-no. Coll. Oxf. 


George Everard. 
C, Eyres, B.A, Caius Coll, Camb, 


W.K, Groves, B.A. Christ's Coll. Cam, 


C. Kent, 8.C.L. Queen's Coll. Camb. 
R. B. P. Kidd, B,A,. Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 
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J. Kirkpatrick, B.A. Peterhouse, Cam. 
Lawrence Ottley, B.A. Trin, Coll.Cam, 
J. W. Reeve, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
T. Ridley, B.A. Magd. Hall, Oxford. 
P. Scholfield, B.A. Universy. Coll, Oxf, 
G, Sims, Emmanuel Colleg ge, Camb, 
PRIESTS. 
G. Broadhead, B.A. Trinity Coll. Cam. 
T. Burningham, B.A. Trin. Coll, Oxf. 
J. W. Chambers, M.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
W. J. Coope, B.A. St. Mary Hall, Oxf, 
B. L. Cubitt, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxf. 
E. ‘T. Daniell, M.A. Balliol Coll, Oxf. 
N. R. Drake, B.A. Trin. Coll. Cainb. 
H. C. Eaton, B.A. St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
S, Everard, B.A. Balliol Coll. Oxf. 
J. H. Groome, B.A, Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
Be Ww. Hamilton, M.A. Trin. Coll. Cam. 
A. Hanbury, S.C.L. St. Mary Hall, Oxf, 
John Hawtrey. 
T. W. Hughes, B.A. St. Edm. Hall, Oxf. 
S. Jackson, B.A. Caius College, Camb. 
Francis Jickling. 
H. C. Long, B.A. Christ’s Coll. Camb. 
J. Nelson, B.C.L. Trin. Hall, Camb. 
J. Penleaze, B.A. Magd. Coll. Ovf, 
J. Pyemont, B.A. Lincoln Coll, Oxf, 
J, Snelgar, St. John’s Coll, Camb. 
W. Vickers, 18.A. Queen's Coll. Camb. 
S.S. Warmoll, B.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxf. 
J. G. Webster, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxf. 
D.C. Whalley, B.A. Pemb. Coll. Camb. 
T. D. H. Wilson, B.A. Trin. Coll.Camb. 


At an Ordination held by the Lord Bishop 
of Oxrorp, on Sunday, June 2, in the 
Cathedral Church at Oxford, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were ordained, 

DEACONS. 
W. K. Hamilton, A.M. Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
J. Robertson, B.A. Pemb. Coll. Oxf. 
A. Isham, B.A, All Souls Coll. Oxf. 


J. Richardson, M.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxf, 


R. Liddell, B.A. All Souls Coll. Oxf. 


T. Garnier, S.C.L. All Souls Coll. Oxf, 


H. Walker, B.A. Christ Ch. Oxf, 

F. Thomas, B.A. Pemb. Coll. Oxf. 

F. Whickbam, B.A. New Coll, Oxf. 
N, Oxenham, Exeter College, Oxf, 
G. Casson, B.A. Brasenose Coll. Oxf. 
G. Carr, B.A. Merton Coll. Oxf, 


bk. W. Foley, B.A. Wadham Coll. Oxf. 


W. Kemble, S.C.L. Lincoln Coll. Oxf, 
J. May, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
T. Bazeley, M.A, Bras, Coll, Oxf. 


rRiesTs. 


FE. F. Glanville, M.A. Exeter Coll. Oxf. 


F. Jeune, M.A. Pemb. Coll. Oxf. 

R. W. Browne, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

G. Bellamy, M.A. Lincola Coll, Oxf. 

J. Cox, M.A. Christ Church, Oxf. 

J.R. Hi all, M.A. Christ Church, Oxf. 

A. Goldney, B.A. Trinity Coll. Camb. 

J. P. Penson, B.A. Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

L. E. Brown, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 

H. R. Barker, M.A. Merton Coll. Oxf. 

J. R. Bloxam, B.A. Magd. Coll. Oxf. 

G. Du Heaume, M.A. Pemb.Coill. Oxf. 

E. Hawkins, B.A. Pemb. Coll. Oxf. 

G. G. Lynn, B.A. Christ Coll. Camb. 

J. E. Robinson, M.A. Christ Ch. Oxf, 

J. H. Hughes, M.A. Fellow of Mag. 
dalen College, Oxford. 

S. T. Adams, B.A. Fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, 

A. A. Cameron, M.A. Scholar of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. 


At a general Ordination held by the Lord 
Bishop of Perrraoroven, in the Ca- 
thedral, on Sunday, April 28, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were admitted into 
Holy Orders. 

PRIESTS. 
J. Bates, B.A. Corp. Chr. Coll. Camb. 
KE. F. Beynon, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
T.S. Bonnin, B.A. Queen’s Coll. Camb. 
J. L. Crawley, B.A. Trin. Coll. Oxf, 
E. W. Hughes, B.A. Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
W. B. Kiilock, B.A. Peterhouse, Camb. 
A. S. Lendon, B.A. Christ Ch. Oxf. 
H. Y. Powys, M.A. Emmanuel 

College, Cambridge. 

C. Warren, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
J. S. Winter, B.A. Corpus Christi 

College, Cambridge. 

Lett. Dim. from the Bishop of Lincoln. 
G. Vigne, B.A. Trin. Coll, Oxf. 


At an Ordination held by the Lord Bishop 
of Rocnester, on Sunday, April 14, in 
the Chapel within the Palace at Brom- 
ley, in the county of Kent, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were admitted into Holy 
Orde rs. 

DEACONS. 

Lett. Dim. from the Archbishop of York. 
J. Stacye, "B.A. Christ Coll. Camb. 

T. A. Roper, B.A. Magd. Coll. Camb. 
J. Owen, Queen’s College, Camb. 

Ww. Noble, B.A. St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
J. Brooke, jun. B.A. Exeter Coll, Oxf. 
E. Thompson, B.A, Clare Hall, Camb. 
1. Deans, B.A. St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
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T.H.Terry, B.A. St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
A. G. Palk, B.A. Christ Church, Oxf. 


PRIESTS. 


W. W. Ellis, M.A. Bras. Coll. Oxf. 

H. Stevens, B.A. Oriel Coll. Oxf. 

I, S. Godmond, M.A. Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Lett. Dim. from the Archbishop of York, 

T. N. Jackson, B.A. Chir. Coll. Camb. 


At an Ordiuation held by the Lord Bishop 
of Sacissury, in the Chapel of his 


Palace, on Sunday, April 21, the fol- 

lowing gentlemen were ordained. 
DEACONS. 

E. Hussey, B.A. Exeter College, Oxf. 

S. Cotes, B.A. Wadham Coll, Oxf, 

G. A. Goddard, B.A. Bras, Coll, Oxf. 

W. Rigden, B.A. Magd. Hall, Oxf. 

J, Vaughan, B.A, Worcester Coll, Oxf. 
PRIESTS. 

G. Robbins, B.A. Magd. Coll. Oxf, 

R. M. Ashe, M.A. Trin. Coll. Oxf. 

J. J. Vaughan, M.A. Merton Coll. Oxf. 

T. Cottle, M.A. Pemb. Coll. Oxf, 

H. Polson, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxf. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM APRIL TO JUNE INCLUSIVE, 


DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
Renn Dickson ea Principal of St. 
Mary Halli, Grand Compounder. 


BACHELOR AND DOCTOR IN DIVINITY, BY 
ACCUMULATION, 


Rev. Thomas Parfitt, Balliol College. 


DOCTORS IN CIVIL LAW. 


William Andrew Rew, Fel. St. John’s Col. 
Sir Daniel KeyteSandford, Christ Church. 


DOCTORS IN MEDICINE. 


Philip Lovell Phillips, Exeter College. 
Thomas Heberden Oriel. 


BACHELORS IN DIVINTY. 


Rev. Haynes Gibbs, Fellow of Lin. Col. 

Rev. Arthur Bennet Mesham, Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College. 

Rev. Renn Dickson Hampden, Principal 
of St. Mary Hall, Grand Compounder. 

Rev. Owen Jenkins, Fellow of Jesus. 

Rev, Frederic Francis Edwardes, Fel. Cor. 


BACHELORS IN MEDICINE (WITH LICENCE 
TO PRACTISE. ) 


Richard Croft, Fellow of Exeter College. 
William Travers Cox, Pembroke College. 
Robert Bentley Todd, Pembroke College. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


William Emanuel Page, Stu. Christ Ch. 

Alfred Fisher, St. Alban Hall. 

Rev. Phos. Walmsley Teasdale, Lin. Col. 

Rev. John Welstead Sharp Powell, St. 
Edmund Hall. 

Henry Sweeting, Queen's College. 

Edward Lowndes, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. William Turbitt, Scholar Pem. Col. 

Charles Page Eden, Fellow Oriel Col. 

Heary Wilham Wilberforce, Oriel Col. 


John Dorney Hardin 


g, Oriel College. 
Rev. John Marriott, Oriel College. 
Rey. Charles Vink, Magdalen Hall. 
William Palmer, Fellow Magdalen Col. 
Rev. James Stevens, St. John’s College. 
Henry James Hoskins, University Col. 
Digby Latimer, Lincoln Col. 
Rev. J. Rudman Drake, Christ Church. 
Rev. William Hutton, Queen’s Col. 
W. Nash Skillicorne, Worcester Col. 
W. Cayley, Christ Church, Grand Comp. 
Henry Herbert Evans, Magdalen Hall. 
Robert John Gould, Wadham Col. 
Rev. Edward Rolles, Pembroke Col. 
Rev. John Lawson, St. Alban Hall. 
Richard Bassett Wilson, Universit 
Henry Sumner Dyer, Worcester Col. 
John Richardson, Taberdar Queen’s Col. 
Rev. Wm. W ilcox Clarke, Wadham Col. 
Charles Manners Forster, Oriel Col. 
Walter Kerr Hamilton, Fel. Merton Col. 
Rev. Thomas Maurice, Merton Col. 
Rev. Edw. Acton Davies, St. John’s Col. 
George Henry Somerset, St. Mary Hall. 
Rev. “H. Simon Charles Crook, Lin. Col. 
Rev. Richard Hardy Blanc hard, Lin. Col. 
Rev. Griffith Williams, Jesus Col. 
Henry Champion Partridge, Brasen, Col. 
Rich. Edmund Tyrwhitt, Brasennose Col. 
Rev. Henry King Collinson, Queen’s Col. 
Rev. Fletcher W oodhouse, Queen’ s Col. 
Rev. William Warde, Worcester Col. 
Rev. Edw. Charles Harington, Wor. Col. 
Hon. Charles John Murray, Christ Church. 
Rev. Wm. Cureton, Chaplain Christ Ch. 
James Fred. Crouch, Scholar of C. C. C. 
Rev. William Gould, Balliol College. 
Rev. Archibald Allen Cameron, Scholar 
of Pembroke Col. 
Rev. Clement Le Hardy, Pembroke Col. 
Rey. James Hall Talbot, Pembroke Col. 
Rev. Henry Pruen, Oriel Col. 


Col. 


Rev. Frederick Robert Neve, Oriel Col. 
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Rev. James Corall Roberts, Trinity Col. 
Rey. William Roche, Trinity Col. 
Rev. Edwin Hotham, New Col. 
Rey. Rob. Morris, Christ Ch. Gr. Comp. 
Edward Queenby Ashby, Christ Church. 
Rey. Rowland Webster, Lincoln Col, 
Rev. Heary Edward Manning, Fel. Mer. 
Rev. Henry Digby Serrell, Queen's Col. 
Rev. Robert Charles Kitson, Exeter Col. 
Francis Henry Talman, Magdalen Hall, 
Rev. William Lloyd, Jesus Col. 
Rev. Charles Edw. Armstrong, W orces. 
Thomas Legh Claughton, Fel, Trin. Col. 
Wn. Bingham, St. Mary Hall, Gr. Comp, 
Rey. T. Staniforth, Christ Ch. Gr. Comp. 
Rev. George Clayton, Christ Church. 
Rev. Edw. Greene, Demy of Magdalen. 
Rey. Jas. Arthur Dunnage, Brasen. Col. 
Rev. Arthur Fred. Daubeny, Brasen. Col. 
_ Rev. Richard Blackmore, Exeter Col. 
Rev. Henry Hodges Mogg, Exeter Col. 
Rev. William Davy, Exeter Col. 
Edward Stephens, Exeter Col. 
Rev. Benjamin Banning, Trinity Col. 
Rev. John T.C. A. Trenchard, Trin. Col. 
Algernon Perkins, Oriel Col. 
Rey. John Roberts Oldham, Oriel. Col. 
Rey. George Hill Clifton, Fel. Worces.C. 
Rey. Burrell Hayley, Worcester Col. 
Rev. Edward Hawkins, Fel. Pemb. Col. 
Rev. Richard Stranger, Pembroke Col. 
Thos. Small, Magdalen Hall, incorporated 
from Trinity Col, Dublin. 
Rev. Walter Alford, St. Edmund Hall. 
Hon. Henry Barrington, Christ Church. 
Rev. Samuei Hands Feild, Worces. Col. 
James Stovin Lister, Worcester Col, 
Rev. Evan Prichard Morgan, Jesus Col. 
John Francis Stuart, Trinity Col. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


Charles Thornton, Christ Ch. Gr. Comp. 
Lord Boscawen, Christ Church, 

George William Lewis, Magdalen Hall. 
George Hodson, Magdalen Hall. 
Edward Henry Blyth, Queen’s Col. 
Henry M. B. Barnes, Oriel Col. 

John Whitehead Peard, Exeter Col. 
Henry J. Maddock, Worcester Col. 

R. Rothwell, Brasennose Col. Gr. Comp. 
David Theodore Williams, New Inn Hall, 
John Hodges Sharwood, St. Edmand Hall. 
Michael Thomas Dupre, Lincoln Col. 
Henry Byne Carr, University Col. 

John Dixon Clark, University Col. 
William Cartwright, University Col, 
William Edward Surtees, University Col. 
Hon. James Hewitt, Christ Church. 
Hon. R, Cavendish Boyle, Christ Church, 
Hon. W. H. Dawnay, Christ Church. 
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Frank George Hopwood, Christ Church, 
John Dean Drake, Brasennose Col. 
John Drake, Brasennose Col. 

George Coltman, Brasennose Col. 
Willoughby E. Rooke, Brasennose Col. 
G. Benjamin Sandford, Brasennose Col. 
Richard Jesson Dawes, Worcester Col. 
Edward Mason Crossfield, Magdalen Hall. 
William Charles Sole, Wadham Col. 
Francis Henry Lee Warner, Balliol Col. 
Fitzherbert Adams Marriott, Oriel Col, 
William Henry Pole Carew, Oriel Col, 
John Lockhart Ross, Oriel Col. 

Thomas Baden Powell, Jesus Col, 
James Philips, Jesus Col, 

John A, Bishe , Jesus Col. 

Thomas Boys Ferris, Trinity Col. 
Nicholas Kendall, New Inn Hall. 
Robert Smith, Christ Church. 

C, Thornton Cunningham, Christ Church, 
Amos Hayton, Queen’s Col, 

Henry Herbert, Balliol Col. 

Heneage Drummond, Balliol Col. 

John Phillip Hugo, Wadham Col. 
William Morgan, Wadham Col. 
Abraham Farley Wynter, St. John’s Col, 
William Thorold, New lon Hall, Gr. Com, 
Robert Williams, Oriel Col. Gr, Comp. 
Louis Evans, Oriel Col. 

Thomas Price Jones, New Inn Hall, 
Thomas Forster Barrow, Alban Hall. 
George Woods, University Col. 

George Stephen Woodgate, Univer. Col. 
Robert Lowe, University Col. 

Charles F. Fisher, University Col, 

John Burdon, University Col. 
George Young Bolton, Universit Col. 
Henry William Weston, All Souls’ Col. 
Henry George Liddell, Student Christ Ch. 
Hay Macdowall Erskine, Christ Church. 
George S. Stanley, Christ Church. 
Saville Craven Henry Ogle, Christ Church. 
Samuel Stephen Bankart, Brasennose Col. 
John Maxwell Steele, Brasennose Col. 
Charles George Dick, Worcester Col. 
Henry Boys, Worcester Col. 

Rich. Joseph Luscombe, Worcester Col. 
Wm. Henry Johnson, Worcester Col. 
John Charles Napleton, Worcester Col. 
Henry Hilton, Worcester Col, 

John Inglis, Balliol Col. 

Louis Davison de Visme, Balliol Col. 
Binsteed Gaselee, Balliol Col, 

Robert Cave Wood Collins, Exeter Col. 
John Crosse, Exeter Col. 

Archibald Smith, Exeter Col. 

William Upton Richards, Exeter Col. 
Miles Atkinson, Queen's Col. 

James Bonstead, Queen’s Col. 

William Butler, Queen’s Col. 
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G. Ayscoghe Chaplin, Demy of Mag. Col. 
Thomas Harris, Demy of Magdalen Col. 
F. Hastings Stuart Menteath, Mag. Hall. 
William M. Musters, Corpus Christi Col. 
Henry J. Buller, Trinity Col. 

Edward R. Strickland, Trinity Col. 
Richard Griffith, Jesus Col. 

John Lloyd, Jesus Col. 

Charles Browne Dalton, Scholar Wad. Col. 
John Grant Lawford, Wadham Col. 
William Marsden, Wadham Col. 

John Gibbons Longueville, Wadham Col. 
Henry Dampier Phelps, Wadham Col. 
Humphrey John Hare, Wadham Col. 
Francis Geary, Christ Church, Gr. Comp. 
G. T. Bulner, Christ Church, Gr. Comp. 
Howell Jones Phillips, Wor. Col. Gr. Co. 
Wm. Edw. Jelf, Student Christ Ch. Col. 
Robert Scott, Student Christ Church. 
Henry Halford Vaughan, Christ Church. 
Joshua Bennett, Christ Church. 

John Garratt, Christ Church. 

Geo. Campion Courthorpe, Christ Church. 
John Thos. Henry Peter, Christ Church. 
Hon, Fred. Smyth Monckton, Christ Ch. 
Samuel Bradshaw, Brasennose Col. 
John Leigh Spencer, Worcester Col. 
Henry Octavius Coxe, Worcester Col. 
James Roper Hoare, Worcester Col. 
Henry Bennet Pierrepont, New Col. 
Daniel Ward Goddard, Exeter Col. 
Joseph Duncan Cook, Exeter Col. 
Edward Hinxman, Exeter Col. 

Henry Nele Laring, Exeter Col. 

John Graves, Exeter Col. 

Charles Maxwell, Balliol Gol. 

John Holbeche Short, Postm. Mer. Col. 
George Henry Chandler, Wadham Col. 
Richard George Stevens, Wadham Col. 
Charles Guyon, Wadham Col, 
Andrew Foster, Wadham Col. 

Edward Fursdon, Oriel Col. 

Chas. Maxwell Provand, Magdalen Hall. 
Thomas Ridley, Magdalen Hall. 
Thomas Eyre Poole, Magdalen Hall. 
Henry Peter Guillemarde, Sch. Trin. Col. 
John Thomas, Scholar of Trinity Col. 
William Alder Strange, Sch. Pemb. Col. 
Henry Knapp, St. John’s Col. 

John Mountague Cholmeley, Demy Mag. 
Thomas Henry W horwood, Demy Mag. 
Hon. Charles John Canning, Stu. Ch. Ch. 
Richard Vaughan Simpson, Balliol Col. 
Geo, Augustus Webb, Postm. Mer. Col. 
Charles Walters, Postmaster Merton Col. 
Frederic J. H. Reeves, Merton Col. 
Arthur Henry Price, Wadham Col. 
Edmund Roberts Larken, Trinity Col. 
Richard Thomas Pulteney, Trinity Col. 
Charles Joseph Harenc, Christ Church. 


Edward Fawcett, Queen’s Col. 

Thomas Bowser Thompson, Queen’s Col. 
Francis Storr, Queen’s Col. 

David Cannon Faraday, Queen’s Col. 
Francis Smith, Trinity Col. 

Rich. Frankland, Univer. Col. Gr. Comp. 
Rob. Roberts, St. John’s Col. Gr. Comp. 
John B. Monck, New Inn, Hall. 

George Rushout, Christ Church. 

Robert Sarjeant, Magdalen Hall. 
Wilham Stone, Wadham Col. 

John Oxley Parker, Oriel Col. 

Joseph Dodd, Queen’s Col. 

Lawson, Peter Dykes, Queen's Col. 


BACHELORS OF MUSIC. 


Wm. Dawson Littledale, Brasennose Col. 
James Harris, Magdalen Hall. 


The degree of Master of Arts has been 
conferred, by decree of Convocation, upon 
Horace Hayman Wilson, of Exeter Col. 
Professor of Sanscrit, on the foundation 
of the late Colonel Boden. 

In Convocation, the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts was conferred upon Edw. 
Dixon, Fsq. Gentleman Commoner of 
Worcester College, to which he was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Richard Greswell, 
M.A. Fellow of that college. 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE, 


In Convocation it was unanimously 
resolved to suspend the Bampton Lecture 
for two years, In consequence of the very 
heavy expense necessary for repairs on 
the estate appropriated to the payment of 
the Lecturer. 

Certain alterations in the statutes, by 
which the Latin Sermons, usually preach- 
ed by all Candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor in divinity, will, for the future, 
be dispensed with, have been unanimous- 


ly agreed to. 


Elections. 


Senior Proctor. —The Rev. Henry Alli- 
son Dodd, M. A. Fellow of Queen's 
College. 

Junior Proctor.—The Rev. John Pri- 
deaux Lightfoot, M. A. Fellow of Exeter 
College. 

Pro- Proctors.—Rev. Thomas Pearson, 
M. A. Fellow of Queen’s College; Rev. 
Septimus Bellas, M. A. Queen’s College ; 
Rev. Ernest Hawkins, M.A. Fellow of 
Exeter College; Rev. Edward Fanshawe 
Glanville, M. A. Fellow of Exeter Col, 
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In Convocation, the Rev. John Wm. 
Hughes, M. A. of Trinity College, the 
Rev. Peter Hansell, M.A. Fellow of 
University College, and the Rev. Wm. 
Harding, M. A. Fellow of Wadham Col- 
lege, were nominated Masters of the 
Schools for the ensuing year. 

The Chancellor of the University has 
nominated the Rev. Renn Dickson Hamp- 
den, M. A. late Fellow of Oriel College, 
to be Principal of St. Mary Hall, in the 
room of the late Rev. Dr. Dean. 

Charles Marriot, B. A. Scholar of Bal- 
liol College; and Frederick Rogers, B. A. 
of Oriel College, and a Craven Scholar, 
have been elected Fellows of Oriel College. 

The following gentlemen have been 
elected Students of Christ Church from 
Westminster :— W m. Charles Fynes Web- 
ber, Robert Hickson, and Wm, Goode- 
nough Penny. 

Errol Hill, Scholar of New College, 
has been admitted an Actual Fellow of 
that Society. 

The Rev. Francis Atkinson Faber, M. 
A. of University College, has been elected 
Fellow of Magdalen College. 

The Rev. William John Copeland, M. 
A. and Thomas Legh Claughton, M. A. 
both Probationary Fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege, have been elected and admitted 
actual Fellows of that Society. 

The following elections have taken 
place at Worcester College Rev. Robt. 
Clifton, M. A. WorcesterCollege, Fellow ; 
H. Shepheard, Merton College, a Scholar 
on the foundation of Dr. G. Clarke ; G. 
Stott, of Bromsgrove School, a Scholar on 
the foundation of Sir Thomas Cookes, 
Bart.; and Robert Govett, Worcester 
College, a Scholar on the foundation of 
Mrs. Eaton, 

On Trinity Monday, the following elec- 
tions and admissions took place at Trinity 
College: —Alfred Menzies, Scholar of 
Trinity College, Probationary Fellow; 
William Henry Ley, Blount Scholar of 
Trinity College; Arthur Kensington, 
Commoner of Oriel College; and Wm. 
Dickenson, Commoner of Wadham Col., 
have been elected Scholars on the Old 
Foundation ; and Whyte Baker, Blount 
Scholar. 

Joseph Dodd, David Cannon Farraday, 
Lawson Peter Dykes, and Thos. Bowser 
Thompson, have been elected Taberdars 
on the Old Foundation at Queen’s Col. 
Thos. Holme, Anthony Raincock Harri- 
son, and Thos. Todd, have been elected 
Probationary Scholars on the same Foun- 
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dation. Also, Thomas French, Com, of 
Worcester College, has been elected an 
Exhibitioner on Mr. Michel’s Foundation 
at Queen’s College; and Joseph Wilding 
Twist, has been elected one of Sir Francis 
Bridgman’s Exhibitioners. 

William Allder Strange, B. A. Scholar 
of Pembroke College, and Edward Price, 
Under-Graduate Commoner of Magdalen 
Hall, have been elected the Boden Sanscrit 
Scholars. 

The examination for the Pusey and 
Ellerton Hebrew Scholarship terminated 
in the election of James Robert Burgess, 
B. A. of Oriel College. 

John Edward Giles, Com. of Queen’s 
College, has been elected to the first 
Lusbey Scholarship in Magdalen Hall. 

John Walter Moore, Commoner of 
Trinity College, and David Anderson, 
Commoner of Exeter College, have been 
elected Scholars of Exeter College. 


Prijes. 


The Prizes of 1833 have been adjudged 
to the following gentlemen :— 

Latin Verse.—‘ Carthago.””— William 
Norton Smyth, Commoner of Brasennose 
College. 

English Essay.—‘* On Emulation.” —~ 
Henry Wall, B. A. St. Alban Hall. 

Latin Essay.—‘* De Atticorum Comee- 
dia.”—William Palmer, B. A. Fellow of 
Magdalen College. 

English Verse, 
nada.’—John Graham, 
Wadham College. 

Theological Essay. The Analogy 
of God’s Dealings with Men would not 
lead us to expect a perpetual Succession 
of Miraculous Powers in the Church.” 
Henry Wm. Wilberforce, M. A. of Oriel 
College. 


Newdigate.—‘* Grae 
Commoner of 


Prize Subjects, 


The following is the subject proposed 
for the Theological Prise:-——‘* The Sanc- 
tfying Influence of the Holy Ghost is 
indispensable to Human Salvation.” 

The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor's Prizes for the ensuing 
year: viz. 

For Latin Verse—‘* Cicero ab exilio 
redux Romam ingreditur.”’ 

For an English Essay—‘‘ The Influ- 
ence of the Roman Conquests upon Lite- 
rature and the Arts in Rome.” 

For a Latin Essay—‘‘ De Provincia- 
rum Romanarum Administrandarum ra- 
tione,”’ 
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The first of the above subjects is intend- 
ed for those gentlemen who, on the day 
appointed for sending the exercises to the 

egistrar of the ——- shall not have 
exceeded four years, and the other two 
for such as shall have exceeded four, but 
not completed seven years, from the time 
of their matriculation. 


Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prise—For the 
best composition in English Verse, not 
limited to fifty lines, by any Under- 
Graduate who, on the day above specified, 
shall not have exceeded four years from 
the time of his matriculation. ‘“ The 
Hospice of St. Bernard.” 


The names of those Candidates, who at 
the close of the Public Examinations in 
Easter Term, were admitted by the Public 
Examiners into the Four Classes of Litere 
Humaniores according to the alphabetical 
arrangement in each class prescribed by 
the statute, stand as follow :— 


FIRST CLASS. 
Atkinson, Miles, Com. of Queen’s Col. 
Briscoe, Thomas, Scholar of Jesus Col. 
Canning, Hon. C. John, Stu. of Christ Ch. 
Gaselee, Binsteed, Com. of Balliol. 
Henney, Thos. Fred. Scholar of Pemb. 
Jackson, John, Commoner of Pembroke. 
Jelf, Wm. Edw., Student of Christ Ch. 
Liddel, H. G., Student of Christ Church. 
Longueville, John Gibbons, Commoner 

of Wadham Col. 
lowe, Robert, Com. of University Col. 
Scott, Robert, Student of Christ Church. 
Vaughan, H. Hal., Com. of Christ Ch. 
Woods, G., Scholar of University Col. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Austen, H. Edgar, Com. of St. John’s C. 
Butler, Wm., Com, of Queen’s Col. 
Collins, Robt. Cave Wood, Commoner of 
Exeter Col. 
Crosse, John, Com, of Exeter Col. 
Dalton, Ch. Browne, Scho. Wadh. Col. 
Dean, James Parker, Sch. of St. John’s C. 
De Visme, Louis Davison, Com. of Bal.C. 
Dodd, Joseph, Pro. Sch. of Queen’s Col. 
Faraday, David C. Pro. Sch. of Q. Col. 
Garratt, John, Com. of Christ Church. 
Guillemard, H. Peter, Sch. of Trin. Col. 
Harris, Thomas, Demy of Magd. Hall. 
Peter, John Thos. H., Com. Christ Ch. 
Simpson, Rich. Vaughan, Com. of Bal. C. 
Smith, Edward, Com. of Wadham Col. 
Stone, William, Clerk of Wadham Col. 
Thomas, John, Scholar of Trinity Col. 


THIRD CLASS. 


Armstrong, John, Com. of Balliol Col. 
Bennett, Joshua, Com. of Ch. Ch. Col. 
Boustead, James, Com. of Queen’s Col. 
Dick, C.G., Com. of Worcester Col. 
Dyke, Lawson, P. Pro. Sch. of Q. Col. 
Fawcett, Edw., Pro. Sch. of Queen’s Col. 
Fox, C. James, Gent. Com. of Magd. H. 
Fursdon Edward, Com. of Oriel Col. 
Hall, G. C., Demy of Magdalen Hall. 
Harenc, C. Jenn, Com. of Christ Ch. 
Inglis, John, Com. of Balliol Col. 
Knapp, H. Com. of St. John’s Col. 
Marsden, Wm., Com. of Wadham Col. 
Maxwell, C., Com. of Balliol Col. 
Robson, G. Young, Sch. of Univer. Col. 
Short, John Holbeche, Post M. Mer. Col. 
Thompson, Thos. Bowser, Sch.Queen’s 
Woodgate, G. Stephen, Com. of Uni. Col. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


Bagot, Lewis Francis, Stu. Christ Ch. 
Belfield, John Finney, Com, of Oriel Col. 
Bond, John Bridge, Com. of Uni. Col. 
Cameron, Alexander, Com. of Magd. Hall. 
Chaplin, G. A., Demy of Magd. Hall. 
Clarke, John Dixon, Com. of Uni. Col. 
Cooke, G. Wingrove, Com. of Jesus Col. 
Crossfield, Edw. L. Com. of Magd. Hall. 
Cuningham, C.T., Com. of Chnst Ch. 
Dawnay, Hon. Wm. H. Gent. Com. of 
Christ Church. 
Dineley, Francis P. G. Com. Wore. Col. 
Dodds, H. Luke, Com. of Christ Church. 
Ellison, John, Com. of Christ Church. 
Fisher, C. Forrest, Com. of Univer. Col. 
Francis, John, Com. of Worcester Col. 
Frankland, Richard, Com. of Uni. Col. 
Graves, John, Com. of Exeter Col. 
Herbert, Henry, Scholar of Balliol Col. 
Hoare, James Raper, Com. of Worc. Col. 
Hopwood, Frank G., Com. Ch. Ch. Col. 
Hugo, John Philip, Com. Wadham Col. 
Izod, Lorenzo Nickson, Gent. Com, of 
Trinity Col. 
Lefroy, Anthony Cottrel, Com. Christ Ch. 
Lloyd, John, Com. of Chnst Ch. 
Maddock, H. John, Sch. of Worc. Col. 
Marriot, Fitzh. Adams, Com, of Oriel Col. 
Montgomery, Robert, Com. of Lin. Col. 
Parker, John Oxley, Com. of Oriel Col. 
Phillips, John, Scholar of Pembroke Col. 
Powell, Thos. Baden, Com. of Exeter Col. 
Price, Arthor H. Com. of Wadham Col. 
Provand, C. M. Gent. Com, Magd. Hall. 
Richards, Wm, Upton, Com, Exeter Col. 
Rickman, Wm. C., Com. of Christ Ch. 
Storr, Francis, Com. of Queen’s Col. 
Strange, Wm. Alder, Sch. of Pemb. Col, 
Surtees, Wm, Edw., Com, of Uni, Col. 
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Wetherell, C. Com. of Worcester. Col. 
Wynter, Abraham Farley, Commoner. of 
St. John’s Col. 


C. W. Srockxer, 
T. W. Lancasrsr, 
A. 

W. Sewe tt, 


Public Examiners. 


The following are the Classes in Disci- 
plinis Math. et Phys.:— 


FIRST CLASS. 


Belfield, John Finney, Com. of Oriel Col. 
Burdon, John, Com, of University Col. 
Gaselee, Binsteed, Com. of Balliol Col. 
Hugo, John Philip, Com. of Wad. Col. 
Liddell, Hon. H. G. Stu. Ch. Ch. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Canning, Hon. H. G. Stu. Christ Ch. 
Dalton, Ch. Browne, Sch. Wadham Col. 
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Henney, T. Fred. Sch. of Pembroke Col, 
Lowe, Robert, Com. of University Col, 


THIRD CLASS» 


Bennett, Joshua, Com. of Christ Church. 

Knapp, Henry, Com. of St. John’s Col. 

Deane, James Parker, Sch. of: St. John’s 
Col. 

Stone, Wm. Clerk of Wadham Col. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


Hewitt, Hon. James, Gent. Com. of 
Christ Church 
Hopwood, Frank G. Com, of Christ Ch, 
John Hallett, Demy of Magd. 
all. 
Fred. James, Com. St. Edmund 
Hall, 


White, John, Exhib. of Corpus Chr. Col, 
W. Fatconer, 


A. 


Examiners, 
H. Reynonps, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM APRIL TO JUNE INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 


Rev. Samuel Lee, Queen’s College, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Pre- 
bendary of Bristol. 


DOCTORS IN PHYSIC, 


Charles Morgan Lemann, Trinity Coll. 
Wm. G. Peene, Trinity Coll. Comp. 


BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 


Rev. Jolin Aug. Barron, Queen’s Coll. 

Rev. Cha, Wharton, Queen’s College. 

Rev. William Hodgson, Fellow of St. 
Peter’s College. 

Rev. Francis William Lodington, Fel- 
low of Clare Hall, Compounder. 

Rev. T. Crick, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 

Rev. Lawrence Stephenson, Fellow of 
St. John’s College. 

Rev. Humphrey Jackson, Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Compounder. 

Rev Rob. Cory, Fellow of Emm. Coll. 

Rev. Rich. Foley, Fell. of Emm, Coll. 


HONORARY MASTERS OF ARTS. | 


Joseline W. Percy, St. John’s College. 
Frederick de Grey, St. John’s College. 
Sir Richard Hughes, Trinity College. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Tho. Borrow Burcham, Fellow of Tri- 
nity College. 
Toseph Mann, Fellow of Trinity Coll, 
Tho. Henry Steele, Fellow of Trin, Coll. 
Tho. Wilkinson, Fellow of Trin. Coll. 
John Langton, Trinity College. 
John Mitchell Kemble, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. Fred. Cha. Crick, St. John’s Coll, 
Charles C,. Babington, St. John’s Coll. 
Comyns Tucker, Fell. of St. Peter’s Coll. 
Ww. H. Molineux, Fell. of Clare Hall. 
Edwin Steventon, Fellow of Corpus 
Joseph Pullen, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Wm. D. Rangeley, Fellow of Queen's. 
Rev. Frederick Hose, Queen’s Coll. 
Henry Kubff, Fellow of Catharine Hall. 
Mordaunt Barnard, Christ’s College. 
Rev. G. Urquhart, Fell. of Magd, Coll. 
Rev. Wm. Whall, Emmanuel Coll, 
Rev. C. J. Barnard, Emmanuel Coll. 
Frederick Watkins, Emmanuel Coll, 
Roger Buaston, Emmanuel College. 
Rev J. W. L. Heaviside, Fellow of Sid- 
ney College. 
Charles Merivale, St. John’s Coll, 
Christopher Clarke, St. John’s Coll. 
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Thomas Joha Roe, Sidney Coll. 

Rev. R. Hormby, Downing Coll. Comp. 
Rev. Langdale Brown, Clare Hall. 
Rev. John Hooper, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Rev. Fred. Johnson, Catharine Hall. 
Rev. James Penfold, Christ's Coll. 
Richard Hempthorne, St. John’s Coll. 
R. B. Clay, Sidney Coll. Compounder. 
Rev, Francis Upjohn, Queen's Coll. 
Christ. Wordsworth, Fell. of Trin, Coll. 
J. M. Herbert, Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 


Gregory Rhodes, Trinity Hall, Comp. 
Rev. J. C. Leak, Trin, Hall, Comp. 
Owen Owen, Queen’s College. 

John Frederick Churton, Downing Coll. 


BACHELORS OF PHYSIC. 


James Andrews, Caius College. 
George Edward Paget, Caius Coll. 
Arthur Farre, Caius College. 

Henry Jeffreson, Pembroke Coll. 

C. W. Cumberland Mogg, Caius Coll. 
William Sutton, Caius Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


Robert Harries, Trinity College. 
William Potchett, St. John’s Coll. 
Isaac Spooner, Caius Coll. 
Thomas Drake Young, Queen’s Coll. 
Ww. John Langdale, Catharine Hall. 
John Dawson, Jesus College. 
John Tho. Kitson, Magdalene Coll. 
Miles B. Beevor, Pembroke Coll. 
John Browning Edwards, Jesus Coll. 
Shileto Frielle Pemberton, Sidney Coll. 
Thomas Yorke, Queen’s Coll. 
Richard Lewis Brown, King’s Coll. 
William Ford, King’s Coll. 
B. E. G. Warburton, Trinity Coll. 
Thomas O. Bateman, St. John’s Coll. 
Ww. Guise Tucker, St. Peter's Coll. 
Henry Allen, Pembroke Coll. 
William Dakins, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Cha. L. F. Carwan, Corpus Christi Coll, 
Rich, King Bedingfield, Queen's Coll, 
Thomas Elye Norris, Jesus Coll. 
John George Fardell, Christ’s Coll. 
William Corfield, Christ’s Coll. 
Th omas R. Dic kinson, Magda lene Col 
Christopher Temple, Magdalene Coil. 
William Lowe, Magdalene Coll. 
Robert T. Noble, Sidney Sussex Coll. 
Glanville Martin, Sidney Sussex Coll. 
C. H. Weston, Trin. Coll. Comp. 
Edward G, Winthrop, St. John's Coll. 
Sir William Heathcote, Bart. D.C.L- 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford, has been 
admitted ad cundem of this Unive rsity, 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE, 


Elections. 


The following gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed Barnaby Lecturers :— 

Mathematical.—Rev. W. L. P. Gar- 
nons, Sidney College. 

Philosophical.— Rev. William Keeling, 
St. John’s College. 

Rhetorical.— Rev. James Goodwin, Cor- 
pus Christi College. 

Logical.—Rev. James Burdakin, Clare 
Hall. 

Henry Thompson, M.A., Christopher 
Clarke, B.A., Charles Merivale, B.A., 
William Henry Hoare, B.A., and George 
AugustusSelwyn, B.A., have been elected 
Foundation Fellows of St. John’s College ; 
and the Rev. H. E. Cobden, M.A., and 
the Rev. Solomon Smith, M.A., Platt 
Fellows of the same Society. 

James Hildyard, B.A., of Christ’s Col- 
lege, has been elected a Foundation Fellow 
of that Society. 

James Dalziel Simpson, B.A., of Sidney 
Sussex College, has been elected Mathe- 
matical Lecturer of that Society, 

S. G. Fawcett, B.A. of Magdalene Col- 
lege, has been ‘elected a Fellow of that 
Society, 

The Rev. Thomas Fleming, B.A,, of 
Pembroke College, has been elected a 
Fellow of that Society, on Archbishop 
Grindal'’s Foundation. 

Charles James Johnstone, and Richard 
Norris Russell, Bachelors of Arts, of Gon- 
ville and Caius College, have been elected 
Fellows of that Society, on the Foundation 
of Mr. Wortley. 

James Cartmell, B.A., of Emmanuel 
College, has been elected a Foundation 
Fellow of Christ's College. 

T. W. Greene, LL.B., of Trinity Hall, 
has been elected a Fellow of that So- 
cie ty. 

William Wi igan Harvey, I3.A., of King’s 
College, has been elected a Tyrwhitt’s He- 
brew Scholar of the first class; and Wil- 
liam Alfred Dawson, B.A.,, of Christ's 
College, a Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar of 
the second class. 

William Arrowsmith, of Trinity Col- 
lege, and George Henry Marsh, of St. 
John’s College, have been Bell's 
Scholars. 

The following gentlemen of Trinity 
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College have been elected Scholars of that 
Society 

Pryor, Donaldson, Morton, F.Williams, 
A. Hulton, Birks, Gooch, Lushington, 
Hours, Goulburn, Harris, Rawle, Grote, 
Le Mottee, Merivale, J. J. Smith. — 
Westminster Scholars, Cotton, Carrow, 


Oraces. 


The following Graces have passed the 
Senate :— 

To allow “ The British Association for 
the Advancement of Science,” the use of 
the Senate-House and Public Schools dur- 
ing the week commencing the @4th of 
June, at such times as they may not be 
wanted by the University : and to appoint 
the Vice-Chancellor, the President of 
Queen’s, the Public Orator, Professor 
Sedgwick, Professor Henslow, Mr. Whe- 
well, and Mr.Chevallier, a Syndicate, who 
shall take care that these buildings suffer 
no injury, 

To fix the annual stipend of Mr. Glais- 
her, the Second Assistant at the Observ- 
atory, appointed under the authority of a 
Grace dated March 18, 1829, at the sum 
of seventy pounds. 

To the payment of 1181, 15.6d. 
to Messrs. Troughton and Simms, of Lon- 
don, that sum being the excess of their 
bill for the Mural Circle, lately erected at 
the Observatory, above the estimate of 
1,050/. presented to the Observatory Syn- 
dicate on July 5, 1820. 

To allow the Professor of Botany the 
sum of 16/.8s. for the purchase of a col- 
lection of North American Plants, contain- 
ing 280 species from St. Louis, 280 from 
New Orleans, and 210 from Alabama, 

To allow Mr, Crool, the Hebrew Teach- 
er, SOL. out of tie University chest, in ad- 
dition to his annual salary. 

To allow John Bowtell, the Library 
Keeper, an addition to bis salary of 201, 
in consequence of the additional labour 
arising from the great increase of books, 
and the necessity of entering them in the 
catalogue, for which the usual library 
hours are insufficient ; which increase of 
salary is recommended to the Senate by 
the Syndics of the Library, and agreed to 
at a special meeting, held March 4, 1833. 

To transfer from the common stock of 
the University so much stock in the Three 
per cent. Consols as shall amount to the 
balance due to the Fitzwilliam Fund, and 
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the amount of interest due from the Uni- 
versity to the said fund. 

To transfer from the common stock of 
the University the sum of 400/, Three per 
cent. Consols to the Crane account. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
Chafy, Dr. French, Mr. Tatham, Professor 
Musgrave, Mr. Archdall of Emmanuel 
College, and Mr. Hodgson of St. Peter's 
College, a Syndicate, to consult. respect- 
ing the old printing-house and the adjoin- 
ing premises belonging to the University, 
and to report thereon. 

To appoint Mr. Craufurd, of King’s 
College, Deputy-Proctor, in the absence 
of Mr. Skinner; and Mr. Lund, of St. 
Jolin’s College, Deputy Proctor in the 
absence of Mr. Howarth. 


Synvics. 


The Syndics appointed by Grace dated 
February 18, 1833, ‘‘ To consider of what 
standing Candidates for the Degree of 
B.A. ought to be before they are allowed 
to be examined for that Degree,” have 
recommended to the Senate :— 

1, That no Certificate of Approval for 
the degree of B.A. delivered by the Ex- 
aminers to the Registrary, be valid, unless 
it shall appear that, at the date of such 
certificate, the person obtaining it had en- 
tered upon his eleventh term at least, he 
having previously kept nine terms ex- 
clusive of the term in which he was ad- 
mitted. 

2. That, in the case of a person so ap- 
proved in his eleventh term, such certifi- 
cate shall not continue in force, unless it 
shall appear, when such person applies 
for his admission ad respondendum quaes- 
tioni, that he has kept the said eleventh 
term. 


The Syndics further recommend, 

That in the Lent term of any year no 
person be admitted ad respondendum ques- 
tioni on or before Ash-Wednesday, who 
shall not have been publicly examined at 
the usual time of examination in the month 
of January of that year, except those who 
in consequence of ill health may, by the 
permission of the Proctors and Examiners, 
have absented themselves from such Ex- 
amination, 

That these regulations shall not apply 
to those persons whose names shall appear 
in the list of Honors at the examination 
in January 1834. 
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A Grace has passed the Senate con- 
firming the above regulations. 


The Syndics appointed by a Grace 
dated February 4, 1833, “ To consider 
what alterations should be made in the 
nature and direction of the Iron Fence of 
the Senate-house Yard, and to report their 
opinion before the end of the term,” have 
reported as follows :— 

That after the best consideration they 
can give the subject, they cannot form 
any decided opinion what alterations 
should be made ; but considering the state 
of the funds of the University, and the 
uncertainty of its future plans concerning 
the disposal of the ground contiguous to 
the Senate-house, it appears to your Syn- 
dics advisable to make no greater change 
at present in the Senate-house Yard than 
the improvement of the street absolutely 
requires, They recommend, therefore, 
that the corner extending from the front 
gate of the Senate-house Yard, (the gate 
nearest King’s College,) to the termina- 
tion of the new iron railing in front of 
King’s College, be thrown into the street, 
(the University reserving the right to that 
substituting for the present 

ences a curved iron fence. 

That the Vice-Chancellor and Syndics 
be authorised to procure an estimate of 
the expense of making the alterations 
above recommended, and do carry them 
into effect as soon as possible. 

A Grace has passed the Senate to carry 
the alterations recommended in the above 
report into effect, 


At a meeting of the Syndics of the 
University Library, it was agreed that the 
order of the 25th of May, 1814, be re- 
scinded, and the following order be sub- 
stituted for the same :—The Vice-Chan- 
cellor and the Syndicate for the Univer- 
sity Library order, that no Undergraduate 
or person not belonging to the University 
be allowed to examine the catalogue, or 
take down books, unless in company of a 


Master of Arts, or a Member of the Se- 
nate, or Bachelor of Law and Physic; 
and that the Library-keepers report to 
the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors any 
persons in statu pupillari who come into 
the library not in their Academical dress, 


Prises. 


Members’ Prizes for Bachelors of Arts: 
James Hildyard, B.A. Christ's College. 
Subject—Quenam precipue sint labentis 
imperii indicia? 


[No Second Prize adjudged.]} 


Members’ Parzes for Undergraduates 
i. Edward Thomas Vaughan, 
Christ's College. 

2. William Macpherson, 
Trinity College. 
Subject—Utrum Serverum manumissio in 
Tusulis Indorum Occidentalium confestim 
facta, plus boni aut mali secum afferat ? 


Porson Paize (for the best translation of 
a passage from Shakspeare into Greek 
verse 

Henry Lushington, Trinity College. 

Subject—Kino Ricnarp iL. Act III. 
Scene 2. Beginning— 

K. Rica, Know’ st thou not, 

“ That when the searching eye 
of heaven is hid,” 

And ending—* For heaven still guards the 

right.”’ 


Sin Witiram Browne’s Mepats: 
Greek Ode—T. K. Selwyn, Trinity. 
Subject—Thermopyle. 
atin Ode—Henry Drury, Caius. 
Subject— Romanorum monumenta in Bri- 

tannia reperta. 
Epigrams—Charles Clayton, Caius. 
Subject— Prope ad summum prope ad er- 
itum. 


Tur Cuancetion’s Mepau for the best 
English Poem—Clement B. Hue, Trinity, 
Subject— Delphi. 
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Tainity Examinations.—Alphabetical List of the first classes :— 


Birks 
Gooch 


Blackburn 
Burnett 
Cooper, J. 
Dickson 
Dixon, J. D. 


Aldam 
Atkinson 
Conway 
Conybeare 
Cotton 
Currey 


The following is a list of those gentlemen of St. John’s College, who were in the first 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Hoare 
Hulton, A. 


Goulburn 
Greatheed 
Grote 
Heisch 


Helps 


Frere 
Gambier 
Hedley 
Mansfield 
Osborne 
Pirie 


SENIOR SOPHS. 


Pryor 
Selwyn 


JUNIOR SOPHS. 


Hewes 
Jeremie 
Le Mottee 
Merivale 
Musgrave 


FRESHMEN. 


Pollock 
Sargant 
Smith, A. 
Smith, J. Ind. 
Spring Rice 
Tennant 


class in their respective years, at the examinations :— 
THIRD YEAR. 


Bullock 
Hey 


H. Cotterill 

H. Smith 
Bistop 
Gibbons 
Scudamore 
Sylvester 


Lane 

Colenso 

W.H. Smith, sen. 
Whitelock 
Haslam 

Hudson eq. 


T.J. Clarke 


Low 
Rolfe 


Gipps 
Morris 
Beadon 
Laing 
Lambert 


Robinson 
Collison 
Uwins 
Coleman 
Marsh 
Chapman 
Verlander 


J. Wood 
Giles 


SECOND YEAR, 


} 


FIRST 


Waltham 

A. Smith f 
Legrew 
Hutchinson 
Tillard 

Ireland 


YEAR. 
G. Jeudwine 


H.T. Davies 


Landon 

J. Jones 
Christopherson 
Cooke 


Stevenson 


Rawle 
Ross 
Scrivener 
White 


Turner, R. 
Turner, S. 
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Turner, W. S. 


Walford 
Walton 


Welldon #4. 


Bryer 


Johnstone 
Bateson 
Rudd 
Rogers 
Cobb 


Wilkinson 
Daltou 
Phelps 
Lawson 
Gallwey 
Bennett 


The following is the result of the examinations at St. Peter’s College: 
CLASS. 


Russell (Prizeman) | 


Meade 
Duncan 
Pitts 


Cousins 


Amphlett 
Chamberlain 


Cooper 
Amphlett 
Holley 
Ford 


Cooper 
Cousins 


MATHEMATICAL~FIRST CLASS, 


Chamberlain ( Prizeman) 


Amphlett 
Meade 


SCHOLARS. 


Ford 
Jones 


Duncan 
Jones 


| Meade (Gisborne) 
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PREVIOUS EXAMINATION, 
LENT TERM, 1835. 


EXAMINERS. 
James Fendall, M.A. Jesus College. Joseph Watkins Barnes, M.A. Trinity Col. 
William Keeling, M.A. St. John’s Col. | Charles Currie, M.A. Pembroke College. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Abbott, Pemb. |Croke, Jesus |Hardman, Joh. Lowe, Trin. 
Acland, Caius |Cross, Joh. Harris, Trin. ‘Lushington, Trin. 
Addison, Joh. (Crow, Chr. Harrison, Trin. | Macauley, Jesus 
Allen, Trin, jCumberlege, Chr. ‘Hartley ; Jesus Mackinson, Joh. 
Allen, Qu. ICumine, Trin, (Hebden Joh. |Maitland, Trin. 
Allott, Joh. |Curry, Trin. _Heisch, Trin. |MannersSutton, Trin. 
Almond, Cath. |Curtis, Joh. Helps, Trin. (Marsh, Cath. 
Ashby, Pemb. |Curwen, Trin. Hepburn, Trin. Martin, Chr. 
Atty, Joh. |Darwall, Trin. (Herring, Corp. ,Mason, Trin. 
Barber, Joh. |Dashwood, Corp. (Hilditch, Joh. ‘Meade, Caius 
Barnes, Trin. |Davidson, Clare Hill, Joh, Menzies, Qu. 
Barron, Qu. Davies, Corp. Hodgson, Trin. ‘Merivale, Trin, 
Bates, Chr. |Davis, Chr. ‘Hogg, Chr, ‘Morgan, Trin, 
Bateson, Joh. |Day, Clare (Hoste, Caius. Morris, Joh. 
Baumgartner, Caius |Dearsley, Sidney Houghton, Corp, Murray, Trin. 
Beadon, Joh. |Denison, Trin. Howes, Trin. H.,;Musgrave, Trin. 
Beauford, Magd, |Denman, Trin, es, Trin. \Newby Joh. 
Bennett, Qu. Dickinson, Trin. Hue, Trin. |Newlove, Clare 
Benstead, Joh. (|Dixon, Trin. | ‘Hughes, Joh, ewman, Trin, 
Beresford, Joh. Dobson, W. Joh. Hutchinson, Joh. (Newton, Jesus 
Berkeley,sen. Jes. Drake, Joh. Ibbotson, Trin. ‘Ni ichols, Caius 
Berke ley jun.Jes. |Drury,H. Caius Inman, Sid. Nightingale, Cath. 
Berney, Joh. |Dunn, Trin. Ire ‘land, Joh. N ussey, Magd. 
Birch, Joh. Durnford, Joh. James, Corp. | O'Brien, Trin. 
Bishop, Job. |Elilis, Trin. Jeffels, Qu. Oliver, Pet. 
Blake, Caius |Ellison, Trin. Jeremie, Trin. (Orme, Jesus 
Blythe, Caius |Elmbirst, Trin, ‘Johnson, Caius |Palmer, Chr. 
Bond, Jes. Etty, Joh. ‘Johnston, Emm. |Palmer, Trin. 
Booth, Pet. Eyre, Cath. ‘Johnstone, Joh. Parker, Trin. 
Boys, Joh. |Ferguson, Trin, ‘Jollands, Emm. ‘Pentold, Trin. 
Bradshaw, Joh. |Fisher, Down Jones, Caius (Phillipps, Magd. 
Bramwell, Chr. | Fox, Qu. Jowett, Caius Pidcoc k, Qu. 
Bridge, Qu. Freuer, Chr. —Karslake, Magd. | Ponsonby, Trin. 
Brine, Qu. (Frost, Chr. Kelly, Cath. Potchett, Joh. 
Bromhead, Jesus |Garvey, Emm. Keurick, Trin, |Prese ‘olt, Trin 
Bromley, Caius (Gibbons, Joh. Knight, Pet. |Procter, Cath. 
Brown, Cath. |Gibbs, Caius Knight, Qu. Quarrell, Qu. 
Buckley, Magd. |Gilbert, Corp. Laing, Joh. |Ramsay, Pemb. 
Budd, Pemb. |Gillson, Trin. H. Lambert, Joh. |Rashdall, Corp. 
Burnett, Trin, |Gipps. Joh. Laurie, Qu. Rawle, Trin. 
Buxton, Trin. |Girdlestone, Trin. (Law, Qu. Rawlins, Trin. 
Clarke, C. Trin. (Goodman, Trin. Lawrie, Trin. |Ray, Trin. 
Clarke, E. Trin. (Goulburn, Trin. Lazenby, Jesus Re ad, Qu. 
Claydon, Trin. (Greatheed, Trin. Ledsam, Joh, ‘Re ynardson, Trin. 
Cobb, Joh. |Gregory, Trin. Leefe, Trin. ‘Ric hards, Trin, 
Cochrane, Qu. (Grote, Trin. Legrew, Joh. ‘Rigg, Chr. 
Cooke, Corp. |Curdon, Trin. Le Mottee, Trin. [Robinson, Trin. H. 
Cooper, J. Trin. (Hale, M. Trin, Lillingston, Emm. rs, Joh. 
Cotterill, Joh. {Hall, Clare Lister, Corp. 'Ross, Trin. 
Courtenay, Jes. Hall, Chr. Lister, Trin, Joh. 
Creyke, Trin. /Hall, Trin. | Livesey, Trin. ‘Savage, Joh. 
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Scott, Clare Smith, J. Chr. ‘'Tillard, Joh. |{Warrington, Pet. 
Scott, Joh... Smith, A. Joh. Trapp, Clare |Watkins, Pet. 
Scrivener, ‘Trin. ‘Smith,W.H. Joh. Troughton, Corp. |Watson, Trin. 
Scudamore, Joh. Smith, Trin. | Cryon, Trin. = |White, Trin, 
Seager, Trin, Storer, Joh. (Vizard, Trin. |Wilkinson, . Clare 
Shortland, Pemb. Strickland, Qu. Wackerbarth, Trin. _|Williams,. Qu. 
Simpson, Joh. Sutton, Trin. |Walker, Jesus |Williams,. Magd. 
Sims, Pemb. Sylvester, Joh. |Waltham, Joh. (Williamson, Caius 
Sims, Emm. |Taynton, Caius |Wanton, Chr. /|Willott, Joh. 
Skelton, Chr. |Thompson,E. Trin. |Ward, Pet. _|Windyeatt, Pet. 
Slade, Pet. (Thompson, Sid. |Ward, Cath. |Wood, Caius 
Smith, Pemb. Thomson, Magd. 'Warren, Trin. 

SECOND CLASS. 
Arkwright, Trin. |Faber, Trin. (Herring, W. Trin. Reid, 
Aspinall, Trin. |Farrington, Magd. |Hollingworth,Sid. Richardson, Joh. 
Baines, Chr. |Fellowes, Clare Hornby, Joh. ‘Richardson, Triu. 
Bishopp, Pet. |Ferguson, Trin, (Hyndman, Trin, Roberts, Pet. 
Blackburn, Trin. |Finch, Chr. |James, Jesus Rodwell, Chr. 
Bluett, Qu. Ford, Qu. (James, Joh. Scratchley, Trin. 
Bradstreet, Emm. |Fry, Joh. (Jesson, Trin, Sharp, Magd. 
Bruce, Jesus |Garfit, Joh. (Johnstone, Pet. Simons, Chir. 
Bullock, Clare |Gaussen, Trin. |Kempe, Trin, Slyman, Qu. 
Bush, Cath. |Giffard, Emm. |Lamprell, Clare Spiller, Cath. 
Cautley. Jesus |Gilbert, Emm. |Lascelles, Cath. (Stocks, Trin. 
Chaloner, Magd. |Gillum, Trin, |Maltby, Caius |Taddy, Clare 
Chichester, Down. |Golightly, Joh. |Mayew, Trin. (Thomas, Pet. 
Clarke, Caius |Goring, Chr. |Meadows, Corp, |Thompson, Qu. 
Clarke, Pemb. |Gough, Corp. |Melville, Pet. (Thompson, T.C, Trin. 
Clarke, H. Trin. |Grasett, Trin. |Merewether, Trin, |Thorold, Trin. 
Cooper, G. Trin. |Gresham, Joh. (Merriman, Caius -|Todd, Chr. 
Coventry, Emm. |Halhed, Pet. | Micklethwait,Magd. | Walker, Pet. 
Crompton, Qu. Hale, C. Trin. |Mitchelson, Trin. |Walker, Cath. 
DeSausmares, Caius |Hart, Trin. ‘Moore, Joh.  |Waters, Corp. 
Drawbridge, Qu. Hawkins, Trin. Pardoe, Joh, | Wilson, Clare 
Drew, Joh. |Hayes, Joh. Price, Joh, |Wynne, Trin, 
Dunkin, Trin. (jHeathcote, Cath. Prior, Qu. 
Eyre, Trin. |Herring, N. Trin. Pritchard, Joh. 
Che Pit Press. Henry Bankes, Esq. 


This elegant building having been com- 
pleted, Tuesday, April 30, was appointed 
fur the Vice-Chancellor to receive the 
key of the building from the Marquis 
Camden and other Members of the Pitt 


Committee ; the deputation was composed 


of the following Noblemen and Gentle- 


men:— 


The Most Noble John Jeffreys, Mar- 
quis of Camden, K. G.—-Chairman. 


The Right Hon. John Charles, Earl of 


Clarendon. 


The Right Hon. Dudley, Earl of Har- 


rowby. 


The Right Hon. Charles, Lord Farn- 
borough, G.C.B. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir G, H. Rose, G.C.H. 


Samuel Thornton, Esq. 

A congregation was held in the Senate- 
House at Eleven o'clock, when the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :— 


DOCTORS IN CIVIL LAW. 


The Earl of Clarendon, 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
Lord Farnborough. 


Sir George Rose. 


HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 
Lord Alford, Magdalene College. 


A procession was then formed, which 
was very extensive, consisting of nearly 
all the members at present resident in the 


University, aud moved in the following 
order :-— 
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Esquire Bedells. 
The ViceeChancellor, in his robes. 
Members of the Pitt Committee, 
Noblemen in their robes. 


Heads of Colleges, in robes, two and two, 


Doctors in Divinity, in robes, two & two. 
Doctors in Law & Physic in robes, two & 
two. 

Pablic Orator. 

Professors of the University. 
Assessor to the Vice-Chancellor. 
Proctors in their Congregation Habits. 
Public Registrar and Public Librarian. 
Taxors, Scrutators, other Officers of Univ. 
Bach, of Div. & Mast. of Arts, two & two. 
Bachelors of Arts. 

Fellow Commoners. 
Undergraduates. 

Having arrived at the building, the 
Marquis Camden and the other Noble- 


men proceeded into the grand entrance 
hall, and having invited the Vice-Chan- 
cellor to the door, his Lordship addressed 
the rev. gent. in an appropriate speech. 

His Lordship then presented the key 
of the building to the Vice-Chancellor, 
upon receiving which the rev. gent. made 
a spirited reply. 

At the conclusion of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s speech, the deputation, and a 
considerable number of members of the 
University, passed through the entrance- 
hall to an ante-room at the foot of the 
principal staircase, where a handsome 
priuting-press had been fixed for the oc 
casion, in order to give the Noble Mar- 
quis an opportunity of printing off a copy 
of the following inscription, &c.* upon 
vellum, for his own preservation :— 


IN » HONOREM 
GVLIELMI . PITT 
HVJVs ACADEMI#Z . OLIM . ALVMNI 
VIRL . ILLVSTRIORIS QVAM. VT. VLLO . INDIGEAT » PRECONIO 
AQVALES . EJVS . ET . AMICI . SVPERSTITES 
CVRATORES PECVNIARVM . TVM.AB.IPSIS.TVM , AB. ALIIS. 
. EJVS . TVEND*® 
ERGO . COLLATARVM 
HOC . ZDIFICIVM EXTRVI . VOLVERVNT 
LAPLDEM AVSPICALEM SOLENNIBVS . CE REMONIIS . STATVIT 
VIR NOBILISSIMVS 
IOANNES . JEFFREIS . MARCHIO , CAMDEN 
ASSISTENTIBVS . BEI . HONORATISSIMIS . COMITIBVS . CLARENDON. 
ET . HARROWBY 
HONORABILI . ADMODVM . BARONE . FARNBOROUGH 
HENRICO . BANKES . ARMIGERO. 
TOTA . INSPECTANTE . ET . PLAVDENTE . ACADEMIA 
DECIMO QVINTO. CAL « NOVEMB . ANNO. M.DCCC.XXXI. 


GEORGIO . THACKERAY . S.T.P . COLL . REGAL. PRES. 
ITERVM . PROCANCELLARIO. 
This Copy of the Inscription for the Pirr Press 
WAS STRUCK OFF BY 
The Most Noble Joux Jerrneys, Marquis CampEn, 
On the 30th day of April, 1833; when his Lordship, as Chairman of the Pitt Com- 
mittee, delivered up the key of this splendid Building to the Rev. W1i11am Wess, 


).D. Vice-Chancellor of this University. 


Each of the other noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of the committee strack off a copy 
for himself, his own name being sub- 
stitated; instead also of reading ‘‘ when 
his Lordship,” the words were altered to 
“when the Marquis Camden, as chair- 
man,” &c. 

Their Lordships, the Vice-Chancellor, 
Heads of Houses, and other gentlemen, 
then passed up into the very elegant 


—— — 


Syndic-room, where they partook of a 
handsome cold collation, consisting of 
numerous delicacies, given by the Press 
Syndicate, and afterwards returned to the 
Senate-House. 

In the evening the noble Lords and a 
party of nearly forty gentlemen were 
sumptuously entertained by the Vice- 
Chancellor in the hall of Clare Hall. 


* This is a copy of the inscription inserted on the Foundation-stoue, which was laid 
in Nov, 1831. 
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